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BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 


.  Those  who  from  however  great  a  dis-  ing,  weariness  had  entered  into  his  soul, 
tance  have  shared  in  the  long  vigil  held  Great  weakness  was  no  doubt  one  of  its 
in  that  “  little  house  at  Chelsea,”  of  chief  causes  ;  but  also  the  loneliness  of 
which  so  much  has  been  heard  and  said  the  heart,  the  solitude  of  one  whose 
in  recent  days,  must  have  felt  it  some-  companion  had  gone  from  his  side,  and 
thing  like  a  personal  relief  and  solemn  who,  though  surrounded  by  tender 
satisfaction  when  the  last  bonds  were  friends  and  loving  service,  had  no  one 
loosened,  and  the  old  man,  so  weary  of  the  primary  relationships  left  to  him, 
and  worn  with  living,  was  delivered  nothing  of  his  very  own  still  remaining 
from  his  earthly  troubles.  ”  They  will  out  of  the  wrecks  of  life.  His  course 
not  understand  that  it’s  death  I  want,”  was  over  years  ago — nothing  left  for  him 
he  said  one  of  the  last  times  I  saw  him.  to  do,  no  reason  for  living  except  the 
He  said  the  same  thing  to  all  his  visi-  fact  that  he  was  left  there,  and  could  do 
tors.  As  he  sat,  gaunt  and  tremulous,  no  other.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
in  the  middle  of  the  quiet,  graceful  lit-  that  the  whole  nation,  in  which  never- 
tle  room,  with  still  a  faint  perfume  about  theless  there  are  so  many  to  whom  he 
it  of  his  wife  and  her  ways,  still  so  like  was  but  a  name,  attended  him,  with  un- 
himself,  talking  in  the  cadenced  and  covered  head  and  unfeigned  reverence, 
rhythmic  tones  of  his  native  dialect,  to  the  little  churchyard  in  Annandale 
which  suited  so  well  the  natural  form  of  where  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  No 
his  diction,  with  now  and  then  an  ab-  one  now  living  perhaps,  apart  from  the 
rupt  outburst  of  that  broken  laugh  which  warmer  passion  of  politics,  on  the 
is  so  often  only  another  form  of  weep-  ground  of  mere  literary  fame,  would  call 
New  Siaibs. — Vol.  XXXIII.,  No.  6  46 
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forth  so  universal  a  recognition — cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  whose  voice  had  been 
silent  and  his  visible  presence  departed 
for  so  long  before  the  actual  ending  of 
his  pilgrimage. 

It  is  possible  that  any  disturbance  so 
soon  of  the  religious  calm  and  subduing 
influence  of  that  last  scene  would  have 
seemed  harsh  and  unseasonable  ;  but 
there  is  more  than  any  mere  sentimental 
objection  to  the  immediate  awakening 
of  contending  voices  over  the  Master’s 
grave,  in  the  feeling  with  which  we  re¬ 
gard  the  book  which  has  been  so  hur¬ 
riedly  placed  in  our  hands — the  last  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  last  prophet  and  sage, 
w’hai  should  have  been  the  legacy  of 
ripest  wisdom,  and  calm  at  least,  if  not 
benignant  philosophy.  That  Carlyle 
was  not  one  who  regarded  contemporary 
progress  with  satisfaction,  or  had  any 
optimist  views  about  the  improvement 
of  the  world,  we  were  all  well  aware. 
But  never  had  his  great  spirit  stooped 
to  individual  contention,  to  anything 
that  could  be  called  unkindness  ;  and 
we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
honest  and  friendly  contemporary  on 
opening  this  posthumous  record  should 
receive  a  sting.  But  now  the  l>ook,  so 
long  mysteriously  talked  of,  and  to 
which  we  have  looked  as,  when  it  should 
coiae,  one  of  the  most  touching  and  im¬ 
pressive  of  utterances,  has  burst  upon 
the  world  like  a  missile,  an  angry 
meteor,  rather  than  with  the  still  shining 
as  of  a  star  in  the  firmament  which  we 
had  looked  for.  The  effect  would 
scarcely  have  been  more  astonishing  if, 
after  having  laid  down ’that  noble  and 
mournful  figure  to  his  everlasting  rest, 
he  had  risen  again  to  pour  forth  an  out¬ 
burst  of  angry  words  upon  us.  Had  we 
been  'less  near  the  solemn  conclusion, 
perhaps  the  shock  and  surprise  would 
have  been  less  painful  ;  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  some  one  says,  that  “  a  hundred 
years  hence  people  will  read  it  with  the 
same  interest.”  But  this  has  little  to 
do  with  the  immediate  question,  which 
is  that  this  record  of  so  much  of  his 
life  reveals  to  us  a  far  less  impressive 
and  dignified  personality  than  that 
which — in  the  reverential  myths  and 
legends  of  the  gods  of  which  Carlyle  in 
his  old  age  has  been  so  long  the  subject 
— his  generation  has  attributed  to  him. 
It  is  hard  to  contend  against  the  evi¬ 


dence  supplied  by  his  own  hand,  and  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  convince  the 
world  that  we  who  think  differently  of 
him  knew  better  than  himself.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  will  no  doubt  be  many 
eager  to  undertake  this  forlorn  hope, 
and  vindicate  the  character  he  has  as¬ 
persed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should 
not  be  an  outcry  of  derision  at  such  an 
idea.  Who,  the  reader  will  say,  could 
know  him  so  well  as  himself  ? — which  is 
unanswerable,  yet  a  fallacy,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.  No  one  has  ever  set  a  his¬ 
torical  figure  so  vividly  before  us,  with 
dauntless  acceptance  of  its  difficulties, 
and  bold  and  strong  presentment  of  an 
individual,  be  he  the  real  Cromwell  or 
f'rederick  or  not,  yet  an  actual  and  liv¬ 
ing  Somebody  not  unworthy  (if  not  per¬ 
haps  too  worthy)  of  the  name.  But  in 
this  latest  worlc  of  all,  where  he  has  to 
deal  not  with  historical  figures  but  with 
those  nearest  and  most  dear  to  himself, 

I  venture  to  think,  with  respect,  that 
Carlyle  has  failed,  not  only  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  himself  (made  in  one  sad  and 
fevered  mood)  but  also  of  those  in  whom 
he  was  most  deeply  interested  and  ought 
to  have  known  best.  Nothing  can 
prove  more  curiously  the  inadequacy  of 
personal  impressions  and  highly-wrought 
feeling  to  reach  that  truth  of  portrait¬ 
ure  which  the  hand  of  an  unconcerned 
spectator  will  sometimes  lightly  attain. 
The  only  figure  in  this  strange  and  un¬ 
happy  book  which  has  real  life  in  it,  and 
stands  detached  all  round  from  the 
troubled  background,  is  that  of  the  man 
who  was  least  to  the  writer  of  all  the 
group,  most  unlike  him,  the  vivacious, 
clear-headed,  successful,  and  brilliant 
Jeffrey,  a  man  in  respect  to  whom  there 
was  no  passionate  feeling  in  his  mind, 
neither  love,  nor  compunction,  nor  in¬ 
dignant  sympathy,  nor  tender  self-identi¬ 
fication.  Tlie  sketch  of  James  Carlyle, 
w'hich  for  some  time  has  been  talked 
about  in  literary  circles,  with  bated 
breath,  and  which  critics  in  general, 
confused  and  doubtful  of  their  own 
opinion,  have  turned  to  as  the  one  thing 
exquisite  in  these  reminiscences,  is  after 
all  not  a  portrait  but  a  panegyric — a 
strange  outpouring  of  love  and  grief,  in 
which  the  writer  seems  half  to  chant  his 
own  funeral  oration  with  that  of  his 
father,  and  enters  into  every  particular 
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of  character  with  such  a  sense  of  shar¬ 
ing  it,  and  into  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death  with  such  a  reflection  of  solem¬ 
nity  and  awe  and  the  mystery  of  depart¬ 
ure  upon  his  own  head,  that  our  interest 
is  awakened  much  more  strongly  for 
him,  than  by  any  distinct  perception  we 
have  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  be  touched  and  impressed  by 
this  duality  of  being,  this  tremulous 
solemn  absorption  of  self  in  the  shadowy 
resemblance  ;  but  the  real  man  whom 
we  are  supposed  to  be  contemplating, 
shapes  very  confused  through  those 
mists.  This  sketch,  too,  was  made  in 
the  immediate  shock  of  loss,  while  yet 
the  relations  of  the  dead  to  ourselves  are 
most  clear,  strengthened  rather  than 
diminished  by  their  withdrawal  out  of 
our  sight.  .\t  such  a  moment  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  light  were  clear 
enough  and  the  hand  steady  enough  to 
give  due  firmness  to  the  outline.  That 
good  craftsman,  that  noble  peasant, 
looms  out  of  those  mists  a  hero  and  pro¬ 
phet  like  those  reflections  upon  the 
mountains  which  turn  a  common  figure 
into  that  of  a  giant.  A  tear  is  as  effect¬ 
ual  in  this  way  as  all  the  vapors  of  the 
Alps.  Looking  back  through  this  haze 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  gifted  son  with 
all  the  reverential  recollections  of  his 
childhood  roused  and  quickened,  should 
see  the  figures  of  his  kindred  and  ances¬ 
tors,  his  father  chief  of  all,  like  patri¬ 
archs  in  the  country  which  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness  had  produced  nothing  nobler. 
“  They  were  among  the  best  and  truest 
men  (perhaps  the  very  best)  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  and  craft,”  'they  were  men  of 
"evidently  rather  peculiar  endow¬ 
ment.”  The  father  was  “  one  of  the 
most  interesting  men  I  have  ever 
known,”  “  the  pleasantest  man  I  had  to 
speak  with  in  all  Scotland,”  “a  man  of 
perhaps  the  very  largest  natural  endow¬ 
ment  of  any  it  has  been  my  lot  to  con¬ 
verse  with.” 

All  this  is  very  touching  to  read  ;  and 
it  is  infinitely  interesting  and  fine  to  see 
a  man  so  gifted,  whose  genius  has  given 
him  access  out  of  the  lowliest  to  the 
highest  class  of  his  contemporaries,  thus 
turning  back  with  grateful  admiration 
and  love  to  the  humble  yet  noble  stock 
from  which  he  sprang.  But  with  all 
this  it  is  not  a  portrait,  nor  are  we  much 
the  wiser  as  to  the  individual  portrayed. 


“  I  call  him  a  natural  man,  singularly 
free  from  all  manner  of  affectation,” 
Carlyle  proceeds,  as  if  the  children  and 
the  friends  were  all  met  together  to 
render  honor  to  the  dead,  and  could  re¬ 
spond  out  of  their  own  experience  with 
emphatic  "Ayes!”  with  sympathetic 
shakirvgs  of  the  head,  ”  he  was  among 
the  best  of  the  true  men  which  Scotland 
on  the  old  system  produced  or  can  pro¬ 
duce  ;  a  man  healthy  in  body  and  mind, 
fearing  God  and  diligently  working  on 
God’s  earth  with  contented  hope  and  un¬ 
wearied  resolution.”  It  is  an  eloquent 
like  those  which  in  France  are 
pronounced  over  the  grave  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  friends  specially  qualified  to  as¬ 
sent,  and  to  confirm  the  truth.  But  at 
the  very  highest  that  can  be  said  of  it 
this  is  description  merely,  and  James 
Carlyle  never  stands  before  us — let  us 
not  say  as  Cromwell  does,  but  even  like 
Father  Andrews  in  “  Sartor  Resartus,” 
who  was  partly,  no  doubt,  drawn  from 
him,  and  who  with  half  the  pains  comes 
out  before  us  a  veritable  man.* 

This  is  true  also  I  think,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  already  noted,  of  all  we  have  in 
these  volumes.  There  are  facts  and  in¬ 
cidents  which  no  man  but  he  could  have 
reported — some  of  great  interest,  some, 
as  was  inevitable,  of  no  interest  at  all — 
but  he  whose  power  of  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  was  so  great,  has  not  been  able 
to  make  either  his  dear  friend  or  dearest 
wife  a  living  image  to  our  eyes.  For 

*  The  difference  between  this  descriptive 
treatment  and  distinct  portraiture  could 
scarcely  be  better  shown  than  by  the  following 
delightful  story  recalled  to  me  by  a  noble 
lady,  an  older  friend  than  myself,  as  told  by 
Mrs.  Carlyle  of  her  father-in-law.  When  they 
met  after  her  marriage,  she  offered  him  a  filial 
kiss,  which  the  old  man  felt  to  be  too  great 
an  honor.  “  Na,  na.  Mistress  Jean,”  he  said 
too  respectful  of  his  son’s  lady-wife  to  call 
her  bluntly  by  her  Christian  name,  ”  I’m  no 
fit  to  kiss  the  like  of  you.”  “  Hoot,  James,” 
his  wife  cried,'  distressed  by  the  rudeness, 
though  not  without  her  share  in  the  feeling, 
“  you’ll  no  refuse  her,  when  it’s  her  pleas¬ 
ure.”  "  Na,  na,”  repeated  old  Carlyle,  softly 
putting  away  the  pretty  young  gentlewoman 
with  his  hand.  He  disappeared  for  some 
time  after  this,  then  returned,  clean-shaven  and 
in  his  best  Sunday  clothes,  blue  coat,  most 
likely  with  metal  buttons,  and  all  his  rustic 
bravery,  and  approached  her  with  a  smile. 
“  If  you’ll  give  me  a  kiss  now  !”  he  said. 

Could  there  be  a  more  delightful  instance  of 
the  most  chivalrous  delicacy  of  feeling  ?  It  is 
worth  a  whole  volume  of  panegyric. 
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this  purpose,  an  imagination  not  limited 
by  details  so  well  remembered,  a  mind 
more  free,  a  heart  less  deeply  engaged 
was  necessary.  It  is  not  in  nature  that 
we  should  look  upon  the  figures  which 
walk  by  our  side  through  life,  and  share 
every  variety  of  our  existence,  as  we 
behold  others  more  distant.  Carlyle 
had  neither  the  cold  blood  nor  the  de¬ 
liberate  purpose  which  would  have  made 
such  a  piece  of  intellectual  vivisection 
possible.  Goethe  could  do  it,  but  not 
the  enthusiast  who  fixed  his  worship  up¬ 
on  that  heathen  demi-god,  the  being  of 
all  others  most  unlike  himself  in  all  the 
lists  of  fame.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  Carlyle  took  Irving  in  hand  at  all. 
It  was  in  the  heat  and  urgency  of  trou¬ 
bled  thoughts,  when  his  wife’s  death  had 
stirred  up  all  the  ancient  depths,  and 
carried  him  back  to  his  youth  and  ail  its 
associations :  and  many  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  that  youth,  of  walks  and 
talks,  of  poetic  wanderings,  of  dreams 
and  musings  which  we  should  have  been 
sorry  to  lose,  is  to  be  found  in  the  long 
and  discursive  chapter  of  recollections 
which  he  has  inscribed  with  his  friend’s 
name  ;  but  of  Ir>ing  little,  not  much 
more  than  a  silhouette  of  him,  dark 
against  the  clear  bjickground  of  those 
spring  skies.  It  may  perhaps  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  I  am  scarcely  likely  to  touch 
upon  this  subject  without  bias  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  was  the  slightest  unwill¬ 
ingness  in  my  mind  to  receive  a  new 
light  upon  it,  nor  any  anticipation  of 
hostility  in  the  eagerness  with  which  I 
turned  over  those  pages  coming  from 
the  hand  of  a  beloved  Master,  as  much 
nearer  to  Edward  Irving  as  he  was  su¬ 
perior  to  any  of  us.  But  here,  save  by 
glimpses,  and  those  mostly  of  the  sil¬ 
houette  kind  as  has  been  said,  is  no  Irv¬ 
ing.  There  is  but  a  vague  comrade  of 
Carlyle’s  youth,  mostly  seen  on  his  outer 
side,  little  revealing  any  passion,  pro¬ 
phetic  or  otherwise,  in  him,  a  genial  stal¬ 
wart  companion,  of  whom  the  writer  is 
unwilling  to  allow  even  so  much  as  that 
the  light  which  led  him  astray  was  light 
from  heaven.  And  yet  it  is  with  no 
petty  intention  of  pulling  down  from  its 
elevation  the  figure  of  hi9\friend  that 
this  is  done,  but  rather  to  vindicate  him 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  folly  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  what  was 
nothing  but  wretched  imposture  and 


hysterical  shrieking  and  noise  to  the 
other.  Rather  that  it  should  be  made 
out  to  be  mere  excitement,  the  ever 
quickening  tide  of  a  current  from  which 
the  victim  could  not  escape,  than  that 
any  possibility  of  consideration  should 
be  awarded  to  those  strange  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences  which  swayed  him.  But  not  to 
enter  into  this  question,  upon  which  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  no 
mutual  comprehension  between  the 
friends,  we  think  the  reader  will  make 
very  little  of  the  man  who  occupies 
nominally  the  greater  part  of  one  of 
these  volumes.  His  open-air  aspect,  his 
happy  advent  when  he  came  on  his  early 
visits  to  Annandale,  giving  to  Carlyle 
delightsome  openings  out  of  his  little 
farmhouse  circle,  afford  a  succession  of 
breezy  sketches  ;  and  we  see  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  two  young  men  strolling  along 
“  the  three  miles  down  that  bonny 
river’s  bank,  no  sound  but  our  own 
voices  amid  the  lullaby  of  waters  and  the 
twittering  of  birds  or  sitting  together 
among  the  "  peat-hags”  of  Drumclog 
Moss  ”  under  the  silent  bright  skies.” 
All  these  are  pictures  ”  pretty  to  see,” 
as  Carlyle  says.  But  there  is  no  grow¬ 
ing  of  acquaintance  with  this  big  friend¬ 
ly  figure,  and  when  we  see  him  in  Lon¬ 
don,  always  against  a  background  more 
distinct  than  himself,  though  no  longer 
now  of  ”  bright  silent  skies,”  but  of  hot 
interiors  full  of  crowding  faces,  mostly 
(alas  for  the  careless  record  made  in  an 
unhappy  moment  !)  represented  as  of 
the  ignoble  sort — it  is  less  and  less  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  him,  or  make  out,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  is  always  true  and  noble, 
amid  every  kind  of  pettiness  and  social 
vulgarity,  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  crossing  and  re-crossing  of  Car¬ 
lyle  himself  over  the  space  nominally 
consecrated  to  Irving,  sometimes  strik¬ 
ing  him  out  altogether,  and  always 
throwing  him  back  so  that  even  the  sil¬ 
houette  fails  us.  Had  he  lived  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier  the  historian  perhaps 
would  have  been  no  more  tolerant  of 
the  Tongues  or  the  miracles  :  but  he 
would  have  picked  out  of  the  manifold 
ravings  of  the  time,  however  dreary  or 
unintelligible,  such  a  picture  of  the 
heroic  and  stainless  soul  deceived,  as 
should  have  moved  us  to  the  depths  of 
our  heart:  perhaps  thrown  some  new  light 
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upon  spiritual  phenomena  ever  recur¬ 
ring,  whether  as  a  delusion  of  the  devil, 
or  a  mortal  mistake  and  blunder  ;  at 
least  have  set  the  prophet  before  us  in  a 
flood  of  illumination,  of  reverence,  and 
compunction  and  tenderness. 

Hut  this  gift  which  has  made  Abbot 
Sampson  one  of  our  dearest  friends, 
stands  us  in  no  stead  with  the  man  who 
stood  by  the  writer’s  elbow,  whose 
breath  was  on  his  cheek,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  early  years. 
Strange  !  and  yet  so  natural,  that  we 
have  only  to  interrogate  ourselves  to 
understand  such  a  disability.  He  knew 
his  friend  far  too  well  to  know  him  at 
all  in  this  way.  He  was  not  indifferent 
enough  to  perceive  the  tendencies  of  his 
being  or  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
These  tendencies  moved  him,  not  to 
calm  observation,  but  to  hot  opposition 
and  pain,  and  anxious  thought  of  the 
results — to  the  anger  and  the  impatience 
of  affection,  not  to  the  tolerance  and 
even  creative  enjoyment  of  the  poet  who 
finds  so  noble  a  subject  ready  to  his 
hand. 

In  a  very  different  fashion  which  is 
yet  the  same,  the  prolonged  sketch  of 
his  wife,  which  almost  fills  one  volume, 
and  more  or  less  runs  through  both, 
will  fail  to  give  to  the  general  reader  any 
idea  of  a  very  remarkable  woman  full 
of  character  and  genius.  'This  memoir 
shares  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  others, 
and  labors  under  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tages,  with  this  additional,  that  his 
“  dearest  and  beautifulest,”  his  "  little 
darling,”  his  “  bonnie  little  woman,” 
continues  always  young  to  him,  more  or 
less  surrounded  with  the  love-halo  of 
their  youth,  a  light  which,  after  the  rude 
tear  and  wear  of  the  world  which  they 
both  went  through,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  as  existing  thus  unmodified  ejther 
in  his  eyes  or  about  her  remarkable  and 
most  individual  person.  To  many  of 
those  who  loved  her  there  must  be  a 
painful  want  of  harmony  between  the 
woman  they  knew,  not  old  because  of 
her  force  and  endless  energy,  but  worn 
into  the 'wrinkles  and  spareness  of  age. 
with  her  swift  caustic  wit,  her  relentless 
insight,  and  potent  humor — and  all  those 
gentle  epithets  of  tenderness,  and  the 
pretty  air  of  a  domestic  idol,  a  wife 
always  enshrined  and  beautiful  which 
surrounds  her  in  these  pages.  That 


such  was  her  aspect  to  him  we  learn  with 
thankfulness  for  her  sake  ;  though  it  is 
very  doubtful  how  far  she  realized  that 
it  was  so  ;  but  this  was  not  her  outside 
aspect,  and  I  shrink  a  little,  as  if  failing 
of  respect  to  so  dear  and  fine  a  memory, 
when  I  read  out  the  sentences  in  which 
she  appears,  though  with  endless  tributes 
of  love  and  praise,  as  the  nimble,  spright¬ 
ly,  dauntless,  almost  girlish  figure,  which 
she  seems  to  have  always  appeared  to 
him.  It  must  be  added  that  a  strong 
compunction  runs  through  the  tale,  per¬ 
haps  not  stronger  than  the  natural  com¬ 
punction  with  which  we  all  remember 
the  things  we  half  left  unsaid,  the 
thanks  unrendered,  the  tenderness  with¬ 
held,  as  soon  as  the  time  has  come  when 
we  can  show  our  tenderness  no  longer  ; 
but  which  may  make  many  believe,  and 
some  say,  that  Carlyle’s  thousand  ex¬ 
pressions  of  fondness  were  a  remorseful 
make  up  for  actual  neglect.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  think  so  ;  but  it  would 
be  natural  enough.  That  he  had  any  in¬ 
tention  of  neglect,  or  that  his  heart  ever 
strayed  from  her  I  am  very  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  ;  but  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  their  life  which  to  him, 
the  man,  were  very  light,  but  to  her 
were  not  without  their  bitterness,  little 
appreciated  or  understood  by  him. 

Here  is  one  case  for  instance.  ”  We 
went  pretty  often,  I  think  1  myself  far 
the  oftener,  as  usual  in  such  cases  my 
loyal  little  darling  taking  no  manner  of 
offence  not  to  participate  in  my  lionings, 
but  behaving  like  the  royal  soul  she  was. 
I,  dullard,  egoist,  taking  no  special  rec¬ 
ognition  of  such  nobleness.”  She 
“  took  no  manner  of  offeime,  ”  was  far 
too  noble  and  genuine  to  Hike  offence. 
Yet  with  a  little  humorous  twitch  at  the 
corner  of  her  eloquent  mouth  would  tell 
sometimes  of  the  fine  people  who  left 
her  out  in  their  invitations  as  the  great 
man’s  insignificant  wife,  with  a  keen  nwt 
which  told  of  individual  feeling  not  ex¬ 
tinguished,  though  entirely  repressible 
and  under  her  command.  And  Carlyle 
did  what  most  men — what  almost  every 
human  creature  does  when  attended  by 
such  a  ministry  in  life  as  hers  :  accepted 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  all  her  facul¬ 
ties  which  she  made  to  him,  with  at  the 
bottom,  a  real  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  no  doubt,  but,  on  the  surface,  a 
calm  ease  of  acquiescence  as  if  it  had 
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been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  She  for  her  part — let  us  not  be 
misunderstood  in  saying  so — contemplat¬ 
ed  him,  her  great  companion  in  life, 
with  a  certain  humorous  curiosity  not 
untinged  with  affectionate  contempt  and 
wonder  that  a  creature  so  big  should  be 
at  the  same  time  so  little*,  such  a  giant 
and  commanding  genius  with  all  the 
same  so  many  babyish  weaknesses  for 
which  she  liked  him  all  the  better  ! 
Women  very  often,  more  often  than  not, 
do  regard  their  heroes  so — admiration 
and  the  confidence  of  knowledge  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  any  one  else  of  their  power 
and  bright  qualities,  permitting  this  ten¬ 
der  contempt  for  those  vagaries  of  the 
wise  and  follies  of  the  strong.  To  see 
what  he  will  do  next,  the  big  blundering 
male  creature,  unconscious  -entirely  of 
that  fine  scrutiny,  malin  but  tender, 
which  sees  through  and  through  him, 
is  a  constant  suppressed  interest  which 
gives  piquancy  to  life,  and  this  Carlyle’s 
wife  took  her  full  enjoyment  of.  He 
was  never  in  the  least  conscious  of  it. 

I  believe  fe^’  of  its  subjects  are.  Thus 
she  would  speak  of  “  The  V' alley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Frederick  ”  in  her  letters, 
and  of  how  the  results  of  a  bad  day’s 
work  would  become  apparent  in  the 
shape  of  a  gloomy  apparition,  brow 
lowering,  mouth  shut  tight,  cramming 
down  upon  the  fire,  not  a  word  said — at 
least  till  after  this  bumt-offering,  the 
blurred  sheets  of  unsuccessful  work. 
Never  a  little  incident  she  told  but  the 
listener  could  see  it,  so  graphic,  so 
wonderful  was  her  gift  of  narrative.  It 
did  not  matter  what  was  the  subject, 
whether  thaf  gaunt  figure  in  the  gray 
coat,  stalking  silently  in,  to  consume  on 
her  fire  the  day’s  work  which  displeased 
him,  or  the  cocks  and  hens  which  a 
magnanimous  neighbor  sacrificed  to  the 
rest  of  the  Sage  ;  whether  it  was  the 
wonderful  story  of  a  maid-of-all-work, 
most  accomplished  of  waiting-maidens, 
which  kept  the  hearer  breathless,  or  the 
turning  outside  in  of  a  famed  philoso¬ 
pher.  Scherazade  was  nothing  to  this 
brilliant  story-teller  ;  for  the  Sultana  re¬ 
quired  the  aid  of  wonderful  incident  and 
romantic  adventure,  whereas  this  mod¬ 
ern  gentlewoman  needed  nothing  but 
life,  of  which  she  was  so  profound  and 
unpretending  a  student.  I  have  never 
known  a  gift  like  hers,  except  far  off  in 


the  person  of  another  Scotch  gentle¬ 
woman,  unknown  to  fame,  of  whom  I 
have  been  used  to  say  that  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  incidents  of  her  youth  far 
more  vividly  than  my  own. 

The  story  of  the  cocks  and  hens  above 
referred  to  is  a  very  good  illustration 
both  of  the  narrator  and  her  gift,  though 
I  cannot  pretend  to  give  it  the  high  dra¬ 
matic  completeness,  the  lively  comic 
force  of  the  original.  There  is  another 
incident  of  a  similar  character  mentioned 
in  these  Reminiscences,  when  the  heroic 
remedy  of  renting  the  house  next  door 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fowls  was  seri¬ 
ously  thought  of.  But  in  the  case  which 
she  used  to  tell,  there  were  serious  com¬ 
plications.  The  owners  of  the  poultry 
were  women — alas,  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
recognized  as  neighbors.  How  it  came 
about  that  members  of  this  unfortunate 
class  should  have  domiciled  themselves 
next  door  to  the  severe  philosopher  in 
the  blameless  atmosphere  of  Cheyne 
Row’  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  there  they  were, 
in  full  possession.  Nor  do  I  remember 
how  they  discovered  that  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
rest,  always  so  precarious,  was  rendered 
altogether  impossible  by  the  inhabitants 
of  their  little  fowl-house.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  a  night  or  two  of  torture  had  driv¬ 
en  the  household  frantic,  this  intelligence 
was  somehow  conveyed  to  the  dwellers 
next  door  ;  and  the  most  virtuous  of 
neighbors  could  not  have  behaved  more 
nobly.  That  very  evening  a  cab  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and,  all  the  inhabitants 
crowding  to  the  windows  to  see  the  ex¬ 
odus — a  cackling  and  frightened  proces¬ 
sion  of  fowls  was  driven,  coaxed,  and 
carried  into  it,  and  sent  away  with  ac¬ 
clamations.  Mrs.  Carlyle  pondered  for 
some  time  what  to  do,  but  finally  decid¬ 
ed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  call  and  thank 
the  author  of  this  magnanimous  sacri¬ 
fice.  Entirely  fearless  of  remark  by 
nature,  past  the  age,  and  never  of  the 
temperament  to  be  alarmed  Ly  any  idea 
of  indecorum,  she  was  also,  it  must  be 
allowed,  a  little  curious  about  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  neighbors.  She  found  a 
person  noted  among  her  kind,  a  bright 
and  capable  creature,  as  she  described 
her,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  on  her  round 
arms  making  a  pie  !  almost,  one  would 
have  said,  a  voucher  of  respectability  : 
who  accepted  her  thanks  with  simplicity 
and  showed  no  alarm  at  the  sight  of  her. 
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It  was  characteristic  that  any  thought  of 
missionary  usefulness,  of  persuading  the 
cheerful  and  handsome  sinner  to  aban¬ 
don  her  evil  life,  never  seems  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  have  suggested  itself.  Was  it 
something  of  that  disgust  with  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  the  respectable,  and  indig¬ 
nant  sense  of  the  depths  that  underlie 
society,  and  are  glossed  over  by  all  de¬ 
corous  chroniclers,  which  appears  in 
everything  her  husband  wrote,  that  pro¬ 
duced  this  strange  impartiality  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  she  was  a 
much  closer  student  of  actual  life  than 
he,  and  with  a  scorn  beyond  words  for 
impurity,*  which  to  her  was  the  most 
impossible  thing  in  life,  had  sufficient 
experience  of  its  existence  elsewhere  to 
give  her  something  of  a  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  this  more  honest  turpitude.  She 
went  with  no  intention  of  judging  or 
criticising,  but  with  a  frank  gratitude 
for  service  done,  and  (it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied)  a  little  curiosity,  to  see  how  life 
under  such  circumstances  was  made  pos¬ 
sible.  And  there  must  have  been  per¬ 
ceptions  (as  the  visitor  perceived)  in  the 
other  woman  ;  she  showed  her  gratitude 
for  this  human  treatment  of  her  by  tak¬ 
ing  herself  and  her  household  off  in¬ 
stantly  into  more  congenial  haunts. 

Even  this  incident,  so  small  as  it  is, 
will  show  how  little  in  her  characteristic 
force  such  a  woman  is  represented  by 
Carlyle’s  compunctions,  tender  apos¬ 
trophes  to  his  “little  darling.”  The 
newspaper  tributes  to  his  “  gentle  wife,” 
and  the  “  feminine  softness”  which  she 
shed  about  him,  which  abounded  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  struck  me  with  a  sort 
of  scorn  and  pain  as  more  absurdly  con¬ 
ventional  and  fictitious,  in  reference  to 
her,  than  any  blind  panegyrics  I  had 
ever  heard — the  sort  of  adjectives  which 
are  applied  indiscriminately,  whether 
the  subject  of  them  is  a  heroic  .\lcestis 
or  a  mild  housewife.  It  was  to  the 
former,  rather  than  the  latter,  character 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  belonged,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  careful  orderliness  of  which 


*  I  have  been  told  a  most  characteristic 
anecdote  on  this  point ;  how  returning  one 
evening  alone  from  a  friend’s  house,  in  her 
dauntless  way,  she  was  accosted,  being  then  a 
young  and  pretty  woman,  by  some  man  in  the 
street.  She  looked  at  him  with,  one  can  well 
imagine  what  immeasurable  scorn,  uttered  the 
one  word  “  Idiot !”  and  went  upon  her  way. 


her  husband  was  so  proud — the  grace¬ 
fulness  and  fitness  with  which  she  made 
her  home  beautiful,  of  which  he  brags 
with  many  a  tender  repetition  :  and  that 
fine  gift  of  household  economy  which 
carried  them  safe  through  all  their  days 
of  struggle.  Her  endless  energy,  viva¬ 
city,  and  self-control,  her  mastery  over 
circumstances,  and  undaunted  accept¬ 
ance  for  her  own  part  in  life  of  that 
mingled  office  of  protector  and  depend¬ 
ant,  which  to  a  woman  conscious  of  so 
many  powers  must  have  been  sometimes 
bitter  if  sometimes  also  sweet — it  is  per¬ 
haps  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  set 
fully  forth.  It  is  a  position  less  uncom¬ 
mon  than  people  are  aware  of  ;  and  the 
usual  jargon  about  gentle  wives  and 
feminine  influences  is  ludicrously  inap¬ 
plicable  in  cases  where  the  strongest  of 
qualities  and  the  utmost  force  of  char¬ 
acter  are  called  into  play.  Equally  in¬ 
adequate,  but  far  more  touching,  are 
those  prolonged  maunderings  (forgive, 
oh  Master  revered  and  venerable,  yet 
foolish  too  in  your  greatness  as  the  rest 
of  us  !)  of  her  distracted  and  desolate 
husband  over  his  Jeanie,  which  one 
loves  him  the  better  for  having  poured 
forth  in  sacred  grief  and  solitude,  like 
heaped-up  baskets  of  flowers,  never  too 
many  or  too  sweet,  over  her  grave,  but 
which  never  should  have  been  produced 
to  the  common  eye  by  way  of  showing 
other  generations  and  strange  circles 
what  this  woman  was.  It  will  never  now 
in  all  likelihood  be  known  what  she  was, 
unless  her  letters,  which  we  are  pro¬ 
mised,  and  the  clearer  sight  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  biographer  accomplish  it  for  us 
a — hope  which  would  have  been  almost 
certainty  but  for  this  publication,  which 
makes  us  tremble  lest  Mr.  Froude 
should  have  breathed  so  long  the  same 
atmosphere  as  the  great  man  departed — 
to  whom  he  has  acted  the  part  of  the 
best  of  sons — as  to  blunt  his  power  of 
judgment,  and  the  critical  perception, 
which  in  such  a  case  is  the  highest  proof 
of  love.  Doubtless  he  felt  Carlyle’s  own 
utterances  too  sacred  to  tamper  with. 
\Ve  can  only  with  all  our  hearts  regret 
the  natural  but  unfortunate  superstition. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  Reminis¬ 
cences  are  full  of  compunction.  Here  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  examples  of  the 
husband’s  inadvertence — so  common, 
so  daily  recurring — an  inadvertence  of 
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which  we  are  all  guilty,  but  such  as  has 
been  seldom  recorded  with  such  ful¬ 
ness  of  after-comprehension  and  re¬ 
morseful  sorrow  : — 

“  Her  courage,  patience,  silent  hero¬ 
ism  meanwhile  must  often  have  been  im¬ 
mense.  Within  the  last  two  years  or  so 
she  has  told  me  about  my  talk  to  her  of 
the  Battle  of  Mollwitz  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  \i.e.  the  half-hour  he  spent  with  her 
on  returning  from  his  walk]  while  that 
was  on  the  anvil.  She  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  weak — but  I  knew  little  how  weak 
— and  patient,  kind,  quiet,  and  good  as 
ever.  After  tugging  and  wriggling 
through  w'hat  inextricable  labyrinth  and 
slough  of  despond  I  still  remember,  it 
appears  I  had  at  last  conquered  Moll¬ 
witz,  saw  it  all  clear  ahead  and  round 
me,  and  took  to  telling  her  about  it,  in 
my  poor  bit  of  joy,  night  after  night. 

I  recollect  she  answered  little,  though 
kindly  always.  Privately  at  that  time 
she  felt  convinced  she  was  dying  ;  dark 
winter,  and  such  the  weight  of  misery 
and  utter  decay  of  strength,  and,  night 
after  night,  my  theme  to  her,  Mollwitz  ! 
This  she  owned  to  me  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  which  how  could  I  listen  to 
without  shame  and  abasement  }  Never 
in  ray  pretended  superior  kind  of  life 
have  I  done  for  love  of  any  creature  so 
supreme  a  kind  of  thing.  It  touches 
me  at  this  moment  with  penitence  and- 
humiliation,  yet  with  a  kind  of  soft  re¬ 
ligious  blessedness  too.” 

This  and  a  hundred  other  endurances 
of  a  similar  kind  had  been  her  daily  use 
and  wont  for  years,  while  she  too  toiled 
through  the  “  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
Frederick,”  her  mind  never  free  of 
some  pre-occupation  on  his  account, 
some  expedient  to  soften  to  him  those 
thorns  of  fate  with  which  all  creation 
was  bristling.  She  showed  me  one  day 
a  skilful  arrangement  of  curtains,  made 
on  some  long-studied  scientific  principle 
by  which  ”  at  last  ”  she  had  succeeded 
in  shutting  out  the  noises,  yet  letting  in 
the  air.  Thus  she  stood  between  him 
and  the  world,  between  him  and  all  the 
nameless  frets  and  inconveniences  of 
life,  and  handed  on  to  us  the  record  of 
her  endurance,  with  a  humorous  turn  of 
each  incident  as  if  these  were  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  her  life.  There  was  always  a 
comic  possibility  in  them  in  her  hands. 

While  we  are  about  it  we  must  quote 


one  short  description  more,  one  of  those 
details  which  only  he  could  have  given 
us,  and  which  makes  the  tenderest  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  half-hour  of  fireside  fellow 
ship.  Carlyle  has  been  describing  his 
way  of  working,  his  long  wrestling 
“  thirteen  years  and  more”  with  the 
”  Friedrich  affair,”  his  disgusts  and 
difficulties.  After  his  morning’s  work 
and  afternoon  ride  he  had  an  hour's 
sleep  before  dinner  :  “  but  first  always 
came  up  for  half  an  hour  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  her  ;  where  a  bright  kind¬ 
ly  fire  was  sure  to  be  burning,  candles 
hardly  lit,  all  in  trustful  chiaroscuro  and 
a  spoonful  of  brandy  in  water  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco  (which  I  had  learned  to 
take  sitting  on  the  rug  with  my  back  to 
the  jamb,  and  door  never  so  little  open, 
so  that  all  the  smoke,  if  I  was  careful, 
went  up  the  chimney)  this  was  the  one 
bright  portion  of  my  black  day.  Oh 
those  evening  half-hours,  how  beautiful 
and  blessed  they  were,  not  awaiting  me 
now  on  my  home  coming  !  She  was 
oftenest  reclining  on  the  sofa,  wearied 
enough  she,  too,  with  her  day’s  doings 
and  endurings.  But  her  history  even  of 
what  was  bad  had  such  grace  and  truth, 
and  spontaneous  tinkling  melody  of  a 
naturally  cheerful  and  loving  heart  that 
I  never  anywhere  enjoyed  the  like.” 

This  explains  how  there  used  to  be 
sometimes  visible  reposing  in  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace,  in  that  simple,  refined, 
and  gracious  little  drawing-room  so  free 
of  any  vulgar  detail,  a  long  white  clay 
pipe,  of  the  kind  I  believe  which  is 
called  church-warden.  It  was  always 
clean  and  white,  and  I  remember  think¬ 
ing  it  rather  pretty  than  otherwise  with 
its  long  curved  stem,  and  bowl  unstained 
by  any  ”  color.”  There  was  no  profa¬ 
nation  in  its  presence,  a  thing  which 
could  not  perhaps  be  said  for  the  dainti¬ 
est  of  cigarettes  ;  and  the  rugged  philos¬ 
opher  upon  the  hearthrug  pouring  out 
his  record  of  labors  and  troubles,  his 
battles  of  Mollwitz,  his  Dryasdust  re¬ 
searches — yet  making  sure  ”  if  I  was 
careful  ”  that  the  smoke  should  go  up 
the  chimney  and  not  disturb  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  dwelling-place — makes  a  very 
delightful  picture.  He  admired  the 
room,  and  ^1  her  little  decorations  and 
every  sign  of  the  perfect  lady  she  was, 
with  an  almost  aw'e  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
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feel  his  profound  sense  of  the  difference 
which  his  wife,  who  was  a  gentlewoman, 
had  made  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
farmer’s  son  of  Scotsbrig. 

My  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  on  the  subject  of  Irving,  her  first 
tutor,  her  early  lover,  and  always  her 
devoted  admirer  and  friend.  To  have 
been  beloved  by  two  such  men  was  no 
small  glory  to  a  woman.  She  took  to 
me  most  kindly,  something  on  the  score 
of  a  half  imaginary  East  Lothianism 
which  she  thought  she  had  detected,  and 
which  indeed  came  from  no  personal 
knowledge  of  mine,  but  from  an  inherit¬ 
ed  memory  of  things  and  words  familiar 
there,  .^nd  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
stream  of  delightful  talk  upon  which  we 
were  instantly  set  afloat,  she  with  all  the 
skill  and  ease  and  natural  unteachable 
grace  of  a  born  minstrel  and  improvisa- 
tore,  flowing  forth  in  story  after  story, 
till  there  stood  before  me  as  clear  as  if 
I  saw  it,  her  own  delightful  childhood 
in  quiet  old-fashioned  Haddington  long 
ago,  and  the  big  grand  boyish  gigantic 
figure  of  her  early  tutor  teaching  the 
fairy  creature  Latin  and  logic,  and 
already  learning  of  her  something  more 
penetrating  than  either.  There  were 
some  points  about  which  she  was  natu¬ 
rally  and  gracefully  reticent — about  her 
own  love,  and  the  preference  which 
gradually  swept  Irving  out  of  her  girlish 
fancy  if  he  had  ever  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  there,  a  point  on  which  she  left 
her  hearer  in  doubt.  Hut  there  was  an¬ 
other  sentiment  gradually  developed  in 
the  tale  which  gave  the  said  hearer  a 
gleam  of  amusement  unintended  by  the 
narrator,  one  of  those  side-lights  of  self¬ 
revelation  which  even  the  keenest  and 
clearest  intelligence  lets  slip — which  was 
her  jierfectly  genuine  feminine  dislike  of 
the  woman  who  replaced  her  in  Irving’s 
life,  his  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  before  he  met  for  the  second  time 
with  the  beautiful  girl  grown  up  to 
womanhood,  who  had  been  his  baby 
pupil  and  adoration,  and  to  whom — with 
escapades  of  wild  passion  for  Jane,  and 
wild  proposals  to  fly  with  her  to  Greece, 
if  that  could  be,  or  anywhere — he  yet 
was  willingly  or  unwillingly  faithful. 
This  dislike  looked  to  me  nothing  more 
than  the  very  natural  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  feminine  objection  to  the  woman 
who  has  consoled  even  a  rejected  lover. 


The  only  wonder  was  that  she  did  not 
herself,  so  keen  and  clear  as  her  sight 
was,  so  penetrating  and  impartial,  see 
the  humor  of  it,  as  one  does  so  often 
even  while  fully  indulging  a  sentiment 
so  natural,  yet  so  whimsically  absurd. 
But  the  extraordinary  sequence  of  this, 
the  proof  which  Carlyle  gives  of  his 
boundless  sympathy  with  the  companion 
of  his  life,  by  taking  up  and  even  exag¬ 
gerating  this  excusable  aversion  of  hers, 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  mental  pheno¬ 
mena.  But  for  the  marriage  to  which 
Irving  had  been  so  long  pledged,  it  is 
probable  that  the  philosopher  would 
never  have  had  that  brightest  “  beauti- 
fullest  ”  of  companions ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  forgive  the  woman  who  healed 
the  heart  which  his  Jeanie  had  broken  ! 
glorious  folly  from  one  point  of  view, 
strangest,  sharp,  painful  prejudice  on 
the  otiier. 

All  that  Carlyle  says  about  his  friend’s 
marriage  and  wife  is  disagreeable,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  fundamentally  untrue.  He  goes 
out  of  the  way  even  to  suggest  that  her 
father’s  family  “  came  to  no  good  ”  (an 
utter  mistake  in  fact),  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cellent  man  who  married  Mrs.  Irving’s 
sister  was  "  not  over  well  ”  married,  an 
insinuation  as  completely  and  cruelly 
baseless  as  ever  insinuation  was.  It  is 
no  excuse  perhaps  to  allege  a  prejudice 
so  whimsical  as  the  ground  of  imputa¬ 
tions  so  serious,  and  yet  there  is  a  kind 
of  mortal  foolishness  about  it,  which,  in 
such  a  pair  is  half  ludicrous,  half  pitiful, 
and  which  may  make  the  offended  more 
readily  forgive. 

Other  instances  of  his  curious  loyal 
yet  almost  prosaic  adoption  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  taken  evidently  from  his  wife,  will 
readily  be  noticed  by  the  judicious 
reader.  There  is  a  remark  about  a 
lady’s  dress,  which  “  must  have  required 
daily  the  fastening  of  sixty  or  eighty 
pins,”  unquestionably  a  bit  of  harmless 
satire  upon  the  exquisite  arrangement  of 
the  garment  in  question  flashed  forth  in 
rapid  talk,  and  meaning  little  ;  but  fast¬ 
ening  somehow  with  its  keen  little  pin¬ 
point  in  the  philosopher’s  serious  mem¬ 
ory,  to  be  brought  out  half  a  lifetime 
after,  alack  !  and  give  its  wound.  It  is 
most  strange  and  pitiful  to  see  those 
straws  and  chips  which  she  dropped  un¬ 
awares  thus  carefully  gathered  and  pre¬ 
served  in  his  memory,  to  be  reproduced 
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with  a  kind  of  pious  foolishness  in  honor 
of  her  who  would  have  swept  them  all 
away  had  she  been  here  to  guard  his 
good  name  as  she  did  all  her  life. 

I  must  say  something  here  about  the 
tone  of  remark  offensive  to  so  many  per¬ 
sonally,  and  painful  above  measure  to 
all  who  loved  or  reverenced  Carlyle, 
which  is  the  most  astonishing  peculiarity 
of  this  l)Ook.  The  reader  must  endeav¬ 
or  to  call  before  himself  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  all  of  it,  except  the 
sketch  of  his  father,  was  written.  He 
had  lost  the  beloved  companion  whom, 
as  we  all  do,  yet  |>erhaps  with  more  re¬ 
morse  and  a  little  more  reason  than  most, 
he  for  the  first  time  fully  perceived  him¬ 
self  never  to  have  done  full  justice  to  : 
he  had  been  left  desolate  with  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  misery  added  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  for  she  had  died 
while  he  was  absent,  while  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  few  triumphs  i)f  his 
life,  surrounded  by  uncongenial  noise  of 
applause  which  he  had  schooled  himself 
to  take  pleasure  in,  and  which  he  liked 
too,  though  he  hated  it.  It  was  when 
he  found  himself  thus  for  the  first  time 
in  the  midst  of  acclamations  which  grati¬ 
fied  him  as  signs  of  appreciation  and 
esteem  long  withheld,  scarcely  looked 
for  in  this  life,  but  which  in  every  nerve 
of  his  tingling  frame  he  shrank  from — at 
that  moment  of  all  others,  while  he 
bravely  endured  and  enjoyed  his  climax 
of  fame,  that  he  was  struck  to  the  heart 
by  the  one  blow  which  life  had  in  reserve 
for  him,  the  only  blow  which  could  strike 
him  to  the  heart  !  How  strange,  how 
over-appropriate  this  end  to  all  the  re¬ 
maining  possibilities  of  existence  !  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  mind  a  morbid  ten¬ 
dency  to  irritation  mingled  with  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  there  is  no  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  are  so  easily  irritated  as  in 
grief.  If  there  is  indeed  “  a  far-off  in¬ 
terest  of  tears,”  which  we  may  gather 
when  pain  has  been  deadened,  this  is 
seldom  felt  at  the  moment  save  in  the 
gentlest  nature.  He  was  not  prostrated 
as  some  are.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  was  roused  to  that  feverish 
energy  of  pain  which  is  the  result  in 
some  natures  of  a  shock  which  makes 
the  whole  being  reel.  And  after  the 
first  terrible  months  at  home,  kind 
triends,  as  tender  of  him  as  if  they  had 
been  his  children,  would  not  let  him 


alone  to  sit  forlorn  in  the  middle  of  her 
room,  as  I  found  him  when  I  saw  him 
first  after  her  death,  talking  of  her,  tell¬ 
ing  little  broken  anecdotes  of  her,  reach¬ 
ing., far  back  into  the  forgotten  years. 
They  insisted  on  applying  to  him  the 
usual  remedies  which  in  our  day  arc 
always  suggested  when  life  becomes  in¬ 
tolerable.  Not  to  take  away  that  life  it¬ 
self  for  a  time,  which  would  be  the  real 
assuagement,  could  it  be  accomplished, 
but  to  take  the  mouiner  away  into  new 
scenes,  to  “a  thorough  change,”  to 
beautiful  and  unfamiliar  places,  where 
it  is  supposed  the  ghosts  of  what  has 
been  cannot  follow  him,  nor  associations 
wound  him.  He  was  taken  to  Mentone, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  the  deadly - 
liveliness  and  quiet,  the  soft  air,  and  in¬ 
valid  surroundings  of  that  shelter  of  the 
suffering.  When  he  came  back  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  me  one  day  with  that  sort 
of  impatient  contempt  of  the  place 
which  was  natural  to  a  Borderer,  as  “  a 
shelf”  between  the  hills  and  the  sea. 
He  had  no  air  to  breathe,  no  space  to 
move  in.  All  the  width  and  breadth  of 
his  own  moorland  landscape  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  description  of  that  lovely 
spot,  in  its  stagnant  mildness  and  monot¬ 
onous  beauty.  He  told  me  how  he  had 
roamed  under  the  greenness  of  the  un¬ 
natural  trees,  “  perhaps  the  saddest,” 
he  said,  with  the  lingering  vowels  of  his 
native  speech,  ”  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam.”  And,  at  first  alone  in  his  deso¬ 
late  house,  and  then  stranded  there  ui>on 
that  alien  shore  where  everything  was  so 
soft  and  unlike  him  in  his  gaunt  and  self- 
devouring  misery,  he  seized  upon  the  fa¬ 
miliar  pen,  the  instrument  of  his  power, 
which  he  had  laid  aside  after  the  pro¬ 
longed  effort  of  ”  Frederick,”  with  more 
or  less  idea  that  it  was  done  with,  and 
rest  to  be  his  henceforth,  and  poured 
forth  his  troubled  agony  of  soul,  his 
restless  quickened  life,  the  heart  which 
had  no  longer  a  natural  outlet  close  at 
hand. 

”  Perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  the  sons 
of  Adam  !”  In  this  short  period,  mo¬ 
mentary  as  compared  with  the  time 
which  he  took  to  his  other  works,  fretted 
by  solitude  and  by  the  novelty  of  sur¬ 
roundings  which  were  so  uncongenial, 
he  poured  forth,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  these 
two  volumes,  work  which  would  have 
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taken  him  three  or  four  times  as  long  to 
produce  had  he  not  been  wild  with  grief, 
distraught,  and  full  of  sombre  excite¬ 
ment,  seeking  in  that  way  a  relief  to  his 
corroding  thoughts.  Let  any  one  who 
is  offended  by  these  “  Reminiscences” 
think  of  this.  He  never  looked  at  the 
disturbed  and  unhappy  record  of  this 
passion  again  ;  ”  did  not  know  to  what 
1  was  alluding,”  when  his  friend  and 
literary  executor  spoke  to  him,  two  years 
later,  of  the  Irving  sketch.  Miserable 
in  body  and  mind,  his  nerves  all  twisted 
the  wrong  way,  his  heart  rent  and  tom, 
full  of  sorrow,  irritation,  remorseful  feel¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  impotent  longings  of 
grief,  no  doubt  the  sharpness  of  those 
discordant  notes,  the  strokes  dealt  blind¬ 
ly  all  about  him,  were  a  kind  of  bitter 
relief  to  the  restless  misery  of  his  soul. 
This  is  no  excuse  ;  there  is  no  excuse  to 
offer  for  sharp  words,  often  so  petty, 
always  so  painful,  in  many  cases  entirely 
unfounded  or  mistaken  ;  but  what  can 
be  a  more  evident  proof  that  they  were 
never  meant  for  the  public  eye  than  Mr. 
Fronde’s  ”  did  not  know  to  what  I  al¬ 
luded  ?”  He  who  would  spend  an  anxious 
week  sometimes  (as  Mrs.  Carlyle  often 
told)  to  make  sure  whether  a  certain  in¬ 
cident  happened  on  the  21st  or  2  2d  of  a 
month  in  the  Sixteen  or  Seventeen  Hun¬ 
dreds,  it  is  not  credible  that  he  should 
wittingly  dash  forth  dozens  of  unverified 
statements — statements  which,  if  true,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  verify,  which,  if 
untrue,  would  give  boundless  pain — 
uj)on  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing 
of  the  deliberate  posthumous  malice  of 
Miss  Martineau  in  the  book  ;  there  is 
nothing  deliberate  in  it  at  all.  It  is  a 
long  and  painful  musing,  self -recollec¬ 
tion,  self-relief,  which  should  have  been 
buried  with  sacred  pity,  or  burned  with 
sacred  fire,  all  that  was  unkind  of  it — 
and  the  rest  read  with  reverence  and 
tears. 

'I'he  first  sight  I  had  of  him  after  his 
wife’s  death  was  in  her  drawing-room, 
where  while  she  lived  he  w'as  little  visi¬ 
ble,  except  in  the  evening,  to  chance 
visitors.  The  pretty  room,  a  little  fad¬ 
ed,  what  we  call  old-fashioned,  in  sub¬ 
dued  color  which  was  certainly  not  “  the 
fashion”  at  the  time  it  was  furnished, 
with  the  great  picture  of  little  Frederick 
and  his  sister  Wilhelmine  filling  up  one 
end,  was  in  deadly  good  order,  without 


any  of  her  little  arrangements  of  chair 
or  table,  and  yet  was  full  of  her  still. 
He  was  seated,  not  in  any  familiar 
corner,  but  with  the  forlornest  unaccus¬ 
tomedness,  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  to 
show  by  harsh  symbol  how  entirely  all 
customs  were  broken  for  him.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  of  her,  as  of  the  one  subject 
of  which  his  mind  was  full,  with  a  sort 
of  subdued,  half-bitter  brag  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  her  choice  of  him, 
so  troublesome  a  partner,  so  poor,  had 
been  justified  before  all  men,  and  her¬ 
self  proved  right  after  all  in  her  opinion 
of  him  which  she  had  upheld  against 
all  objections  ;  from  which,  curiously 
enough,  his  mind  passed  to  the  ”  mythi¬ 
cal,”  as  he  calls  it,  to  those  early  legends 
of  childhood  which  had  been  told  by 
herself  and  jotted  down  by  Geraldine 
Jewsburv,  our  dear  and.’vivacious  friend, 
now,  like  both  of  them,  departed.  He 
told  me  thereupon,  the  story  of  the 
“Dancing-School  Ball,”  —  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  second  volume — 
without  rhyme  or  reason  ;  nothing  had 
occurred  to  lead  his  mind  to  a  trifle  so 
far  away.  With  that  pathetic  broken 
laugh,  and  the  gleam  of  restless,  fever¬ 
ish  pain  in  his  eyes,  he  began  to  tell  me 
of  this  childish  incident  ;  how  she  had 
been  carried  to  the  ball  in  a  clothes- 
basket,  ”  perhaps  the  loveliest  little  fairy 
that  was  on  this  earth  at  the  time.”  The 
contrast  of  the  old  man’s  already  totter¬ 
ing  and  feeble  frame,  his  weather-beaten 
and  worn  countenarice  agitated  by  that 
restless  grief,  and  the  suggestion  of  this 
“  loveliest  little  fairy,”  was  as  pathetic 
as  can  be  conceived,  especially  as  I  had 
so  clearly  in  my  mind  the  image  of  her 
too — her  palest,  worn,  yet  resolute  face, 
her  feeble,  nervous  frame,  past  sixty, 
and  sorely  broken  with  all  the  assaults 
of  life.  Nothing  that  he  could  have 
said  of  her  last  days,  no  record  of  sor¬ 
row,  could  have  been  so  heart-rending 
as  that  description  and  the  laugh  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  accompanied  it.  His  old  wife 
was  still  so  fair  to  him,  even  across  the 
straits  of  death  —  had  returned  indeed 
into  everlasting  youth,  as  all  the  record 
he  has  since  made  of  her  shows.  When 
there  was  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  death,  so  tragical  and  sudden,  it 
was  with  bitter  wrath,  yet  wondering 
awe,  of  such  a  contemptible  reason  for 
so  great  an  event — that  he  spoke  of — 
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“  the  little  vermin  of  a  dogue"  which 
caused  the  shock  that  killed  her,  and 
which  was  not  even  her  own,  but  left  in 
her  charge  by  a  friend  ;  terrible  little¬ 
ness  and  haphazard  employed  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  individual  determina¬ 
tions  of  Providence — as  he  himself  so 
often  traced  them  out. 

My  brief  visits  to  Carlyle  after  this  are 
almost  all  marked  in  my  memory  by 
some  little  word  of  individual  and  most 
characteristic  utterance,  which  may  con¬ 
vey  very  little  indeed  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  but  which  those  who  did 
will  readily  recognize.  I  had  been  very 
anxious  that  he  should  come  to  Eton,  at 
first  while  he  was  stronger,  that  he 
should  make  some  little  address  to  the 
boys — and  laler  that  he  might  at  least 
be  seen  by  all  this  world  of  lively  young 
souls,  the  men  of  the  future.  His  wife 
had  encouraged  the  idea,  saying  that  it 
was  really  pleasant  to  him  to  receive  any 
proof  of  human  appreciation,  to  know 
that  he  was  cared  for  and  thought  of  ; 
but  it  w'as  not  till  several  years  after  her 
loss  that,  one  bright  summer  morning,  I 
had  the  boldness  to  suggest  it.  By  this 
time  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  great 
downward  step  and  changed  into  his 
later  aspect  of  extreme  weakness,  a 
change  for  which  I  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared.  He  shook  his  head,  but  yet 
hesitated.  Yes,  he  would  like,  he  said, 
to  see  the  boys  :  and  if  he  could  have 
stepped  into  a  boat  at  the  nearest  pier 
and  been  carried  quietly  up  the  river 

- .  But  he  was  not  able  for  the  jar 

of  little  railway  journeys  and  changes  ; 
and  then  he  told  me  of  the  weakness 
that  had  come  over  him,  the  failing  of 
age  in  all  his  limbs  and  faculties,  and 
quoted  the  psalm  (in  that  version  which 
we  Scots  are  born  to) — 

“  Threescore  and  ten  years  do  sum  up 
Our  days  and  years,  we  see  ; 

And  if,  by  reason  of  more  strength, 

In  some  fourscore  they  be  ; 

Yet  doth  the  strength  of  such  old  men 
But  grief  and  labor  prove” — 

Neither  he  nor  I  could  remember  the 
next  two  lines,  which  are  harsh  enough. 
Heaven  knows  ;  and  then  he  burst  forth 
suddenly  into  one  of  those  unsteady 
laughters.  "  It  is  a  mother  I  want,”  he 
"  said,  with  mournful  humor  :  the  pathetic 
incongruity  amused  his  fancy  :  and  yet 
it  was  so  true.  The  time  had  come 


J  une, 

when  another  should  gird  him  and  carry 
him — often  where  he  would  not.  Had 
it  but  been  possible  to  have  a  mother  to 
care  for  that  Anal  childhood  ! 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  leaves  a 
pleasant  picture  on  my  memory.  In  the 
height  of  summer  I  had  gone  a  little  too 
late  one  afternoon,  and  found  him  in  the 
carriage  just  setting  out  for  his  usual 
drive,  weary  and  irritated  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  movement  down  stairs,  encum¬ 
bered  with  wraps  though  the  sun  was 
blazing  ;  and  it  was  then  he  had  said, 
“It  is  death  I  want — all  I  want  is  to 
die.”  Though  there  was  nothing  really 
inappropriate  in  this  utterance,  after 
more  than  eighty  years  of  labor  and  sor¬ 
row,  it  is  one  which  can  never  be  heaid 
by  mortal  ears  without  a  pang  and  sense 
of  misery.  Human  nature  resents  it,  as 
a  slight  to  the  life  which  it  prizes  above 
all  things.  I  could  not  bear  that  this 
should  be  my  last  sight  of  Carlyle,  and 
went  back  sooner  than  usual  in  hopes  of 
carrying  away  a  happier  impression. 

I  found  him  alone,  seated  in  that 
room,  which  to  him,  as  to  me,  was  still 
her  room,  and  full  of  suggestions  of  her 
— a  place  in  which  he  was  still  a  super¬ 
fluous  figure,  never  entirely  domiciled 
and  at  home.  Few  people  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  that  characteristic 
figure,  so  worn  and  feeble,  yet  never 
losing  its  marked  identity  ;  his  shaggy 
hair  falling  rather  wildly  about  his  fore¬ 
head,  his  vigorous  grizzly  beard,  his 
keen  eyes  gleaming  from  below  that 
overhanging  ridge  of  forehead,  from  un¬ 
der  the  shaggy  caverns  of  his  eyebrows  ; 
his  deep-toned  complexion  almost  of  an 
orange-red,  like  that  of  an  out-door 
laborer,  a  man  exposed  to  wind  and 
storm  and  much  “  knitting  of  his  brows 
under  the  glaring  sun  his  gaunt,  tall, 
tottering  figure  always  wrapped  in  a 
long,  dark  greycoat  or  dressing  gown, 
the  cloth  of  which,  carefully  and  with 
difficulty  sought  out  for  him,  had  cost 
doubly  dear  both  in  money  and  trouble, 
in  that  he  insisted  upon  its  being  entire¬ 
ly  genuine  cloth,  without  a  suspicion  of 
shoddy  ;  his  large,  bony,  tremulous  hands, 
long  useless  for  any  exertion — scarcely, 
with  a  great  effort,  capable  of  carrying 
a  cup  to  his  lips.  There  he  sat,  as  he 
had  sat  for  all  these  years,  since  her  de¬ 
parture  left  him  stranded,  a  helpless 
man  amid  the  wrecks  of  life.  Ever 
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courteous,  full  of  old-fashioned  polite¬ 
ness,  he  would  totter  to  his  feet  to  greet 
his  visitor,  even  in  that  last  languor. 
This  time  he  was  not  uncheerful.  It 
was  inevitable  that  he  should  repeat  that 
prevailing  sentiment  always  in  his  mind 
about  the  death  for  which  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  soon  turned  to  a  very 
different  subject.  In  this  old  house, 
never  before  brightened  by  the  sight  of 
children,  a  baby  had  been  bom,  a  new 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  child  of  his  niece 
and  nephew,  as  near  to  him  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  living  thing  in  the  third 
generation  to  be.  He  spoke  of  it  with 
tender  amusement  and  wonder.  It  was 
“  a  bonnie  little  manikin,”  a  perfectly 
good  and  well-conditioned  child,  taking 
life  sweetly,  and  making  no  more  than 
the  inevitable  commotion  in  the  tranquil 
house.  There  had  been  fears  as  to  how 
he  would  take  this  innocent  intruder, 
whether  its  advent  might  disturb  or  an¬ 
noy  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  him 
a  half-amused  and  genial  pleasure, 
tinged  with  his  prevailing  sentiment,  yet 
full  of  natural  satisfaction  in  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  his  name  and  race.  This  little 
life  coming  unconscious  across  the  still 
scene  in  which  he  attended  the  slow  ar¬ 
rival  of  death,  awoke  in  its  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  touching  form  the  self-refer¬ 
ence  and  comparison  which  was  habitual 
to  him.  It  was  curious,  he  said,  very 
curious !  thus  to  contrast  the  new¬ 
comer  with  ”  the  parting  guest.”  It 
was  a  new  view  to  him,  bringing  together 
the  exit  and  the  entrance  with  a  force 
both  humorous  and  solemn.  The 
”  bonnie  little  manikin,”  one  would  im¬ 
agine,  pushed  him  softly,  tenderly,  with 
baby  hands  not  much  less  serviceable 
than  his  own,  towards  the  verge.  The 
old  man  looked  on  with  a  half-incredu¬ 
lous,  and  wondering  mixture  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  bursting  into  one  of  those  con¬ 
vulsions  of  broken  laughter,  sudden  and 
strange,  which  were  part  of  his  habitual 
utterance.  Thus  I  left  him,  scarcely  re¬ 
strained  by  his  weakness  from  his  old 
habit  of  accompanying  me  to  the  door. 
For  he  was  courtly  in  those  little  tradi¬ 
tions  of  politeness,  and  had  often  con¬ 
ducted  me  down  stairs  upon  his  arm, 
when  I  was  fain  to  support  him  instead 
of  accepting  his  tremulous  guidance. 

And  that  was  my  last  sight  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  I  had  parted  with 'his  wife  a 


day  or  two  before  her  death,  at  the  rail¬ 
way,  after  a  little  visit  she  had  paid  me, 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  her  on  the  brief 
journey,  so  utterly  spent  was  she,  like  a 
dying  woman,  but  always  indomitable, 
suffering  no  one  to  accompany  or  take 
care  of  her.  Her  clear  and  expressive 
face,  in  ivory-paleness,  the  hair  still 
dark,  untouched  by  age,  upon  her  capa¬ 
cious  forehead,  the  eloquent  mouth, 
scarcely  owning  the  least  curve  of  a  smile 
at  the  bright  wit  and  humorous  brilliant 
touches  which  kept  all  her  hearers 
amused  and  delighted,  seem  still  before 
me.  She  was  full  of  his  Edinburgh 
Rectorship,  of  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  it,  and  profound  heartfelt 
yet  half-disdainful  satisfaction  in  that, 
as  she  thought,  late  recognition  of  what 
he  was.  To  this  public  proof  of  the 
honor  in  which  his  country  held  him, 
both  he  and  she  seemed  to  attach  more 
importance  than  it  deserved  ;  as  if  his 
country  had  only  then  learned  to  prize 
and  honor  him  But  the  reader ’must 
not  suppose  that  this  gallant  woman  who 
had  protected  and  fought  for  him 
through  all  his  struggles,  showed  her  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  and  anxiety  now  in  any 
sentimental  way  of  tenderness.  She  had 
arranged  everything  for  'him  to  the  mi¬ 
nutest  detail,  charging  her  deputy  with 
the  very  spoonful  of  stimulant  that  was 
to  be  given  him  the  moment  before  he 
made  his  speech — but  all  the  same  shot 
a  hundred  little  jibes  at  him  as  she 
talked,  and  felt  the  humor  of  the  great 
man  s  dependence  upon  these  little 
cares,  forestalling  all  less  tender  laugh¬ 
ter  by  her  own.  I  remember  one  of 
these  jibes  (strange !  when  so  many 
brighter  and  better  utterances  cannot  be 
recalled)  during  one  of  the  long  drives 
we  took  together,  when  she  had  held  me 
in  breathless  interest  ,by  a  variety  of 
sketches  of  their  contemporaries — the 
immediate  chapter  being  one  which 
might  be  called  the  ”  Loves  of  the 
Philosophers” — I  interrupted  her  by  a 
foolish  remark  that  Mr.  Carlyle  alone, 
of  all  his  peers,  seemed  to  have  trodden 
the  straight  way.  She  turned  upon  me 
with  swift  rejoinder  and  just  an  amused 
quiver  of  her  upper  lip.  ”  My  dear,” 
she  said,  ”  if  Mr.  Carlyle’s  digestion 
had  been  better  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  might  have  done  !”  Thus  she  would 
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take  one’s  breath  away  with  a  sudden 
mot^  a  flash  of  unexpected  satire,  a  keen 
swift  stroke  into  the  very  heart  of  pre¬ 
tence — which  was  a  thing  impossible  in 
her  presence.  Not  love  itself  could 
blind  her  to  the  characteristic  absurdi¬ 
ties,  the  freaks  of  nature  in  those  about 
her — but  she  threw  a  dazzling  shield  over 
them  by  the  very  swiftness  of  her  per¬ 
ception  and  wit  of  her  comment. 

There  are  many  senses  known  to  all 
in  which  the  husband  is  the  wife’s  pro¬ 
tector  against  the  risks  of  life.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  commonplace  to  say  so,  univer¬ 
sally  as  the  truth  is  acknowledged  ;  but 
there  is  a  sense  also  in  which  the  wife  is 
the  natural  protector  of  the  husband, 
which  has  been  much  less  noted.  It  is 
she  who  protects  him  from  the  com¬ 
ment,  from  the  too  close  scrutiny  and 
criticism  of  the  world,  drawing  a  sacred 
veil  between  him  and  the  vulgar  eye, 
furnishing  an  outlet  for  the  complaints 
and  grudges  which  would  lessen  his  dig¬ 
nity  among  his  fellow  men.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  man  of  genius  who  wants 
this  protection  most  of  all.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  was  her  husband’s  screen  and  shield 
in  these  respects.  The  sharpness  of  his 
dyspeptic  constitution  and  irritable  tem¬ 
per  were  sheathed  in  her  determined 
faculty  of  making  the  best  of  everything. 
She  stood  between  him  and  the  world, 
with  a  steadfast  guardianship  that  never 
varied.  When  she  was  gone  the  veil  was 
removed,  the  sacred  wall  of  the  house 
taken  down,  no  private  outlet  left,  and 
nothing  between  him  and  the  curious 
gazer.  Hence  this  revelation  of  pain 
and  trouble  which  nobody  but  she,  so 
fully  conscious  of  his  greatness  yet  so 
undazzled  by  it,  could  have  toned  and 
subdued  into  harmony. 

And  yet  he,  with  the  querulous  bitter¬ 
ness  and  gloom  which  he  has  here  thrust 
upon  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  land¬ 
scapes,  under  the  clearest  skies  ;  and 
she,  with  her  keen  wit  and  eyes  which 
nothing  escaped,  how  open  they  were  to 
all  the  charities  I*  One  day  when  she 
came  to  see  me,  I  was  in  great  agitation 
and  anxiety,  with  an  infant  just  out  of  a 
convulsion  fit.  By  the  next  post  after 


her  return  I  got  a  letter  from  her,  sug¬ 
gested,  almost  dictated,  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
to  tell  me  of  a  similar  attack  which  had 
happened  to  a  baby  sister  of  his  some 
half  century  before,  and  which  had 
never  recurred being  the  consola¬ 
tory  point  and  meaning  of  the  letter. 
Long  after  this,  in  the  course  of  these 
last,  melancholy,  and  lonely  years,  I  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  about  a  project  I  had,  not 
knowing  then  how  feeble  he  had  grown. 
He  set  himself  instantly  to  work  to  give 
me  the  aid  I  wanted,  and  I  have  among 
my  treasures  a  note  writ  large  in  blue 
pencil,  the  last  instrument  of  writing 
which  he  could  use,  after  pen  and  ink 
had  become  impossible,  entering  warmly 
into  my  wishes.  These  personal  circum¬ 
stances  are  scarcely  matters  to  obtrude 
upon  the  world,  and  only  may  be  par¬ 
doned  as  the  i Instances  most  at  hand  of 
a  kind  and  generous  readiness  to  help 
and  console. 

It  would  scarcely  be  suitable  to  add 
anything  of  a  more  abstract  character 
to  such  personal  particulars.  Carlyle’s 
work,  what  it  was,  whether  it  will  stand, 
how’  much  aid  there  is  to  be  found  in  it, 
has  been  discussed,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  by  all  who  are  competent  and 
many  who  are  not.  A  writer  whose 
whole  object,  pursued  with  passion  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  is  to  pour  contempt 
upon  all  falsehood,  and  enforce  that 
"  truth  in  the  inward  parts”  which  is 
the  first  of  human  requisites,  how  could 
it  be  that  his  work  should  be  inopera¬ 
tive,  unhelpful  to  man  ?  The  fashion  of 
it  may  fail  for  the  moment,  a  generation 
more  fond  of  sound  than  meaning  may 
be  offended  by  the  "  harsher  accents 
and  the  mien  more  grave”  than  suits 
their  gentle  fancy  ;  but  so  long  as  that 
remains  the  grand  foundation  of  all  that 
is  possible  for  man,  how  can  the  most 
eloquent  and  strenuous  of  all  its  modern 
evangelists  fall  out  of  hearing  ?  He  had 
indeed  few  doctrines  to  teach  us.  What 
his  beliefs  were  no  one  can  definitely 
pronounce ;  they  were  more  perhaps 
than  he  thought.  And  now  he  has 
passed  to  where  all  knowledge  is  re¬ 
vealed. — Macmillans  Magazine. 
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One  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  un¬ 
due  haste  has  been  used  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  volumes.  Exception  has 
already  been  taken  at  the  little  care 
shown  to  avoid  giving  unmerited  and 
unnecessary  pain  to  many  persons 
whose  names  are  here  mentioned,  and 
set  round  with  remarks  and  epithets 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  unpleasant  and 
even  wounding.  The  editor  has  execut¬ 
ed  his  task  with  a  too  filial  scrupulosity 
and  piety.  He  has  not  omitted  a  name, 
or  a  word,  or  a  letter  of  manuscripts 
which  he  admits  were  probably  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication.  Carlyle  knew  a 
great  number  of  people,  and  many  of 
them,  or  their  near  relatives,  are  still 
alive.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  inconsid¬ 
erate  to  allow  a  book  of  his  to  appear 
full  of  personal  allusions,  which  are  well 
fitted  to  arouse  a  certain  anger  towards 
his  memory  Either  the  work  should 
have  l)een  kept  back  for  at  least  another 
decade  or  so,  or  blanks  and  asterisks 
should  have  been  unsparingly  used. 

However,  the  evil  is  done,  and  it  is 
no  fault  of  Carlyle’s.  It  will  also,  in 
time,  disappear.  Posterity  will  not  re¬ 
sent  it,  as  many  now  with  justice  do. 
There  is  a  graver  question  beyond,  and 
it  is  no  less  than  this — whether  Carlyle 
himself  is  not  a  sufferer,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  sufferer,  by  this  publication  ?  All 
the  four  essays  were  written  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  great  gloom  and  depression,  in 
consequence  of  recent  bitter  bereave¬ 
ment.  The  first  on  James  Carlyle  was 
begun  apparently  the  instant  the  author 
had  news  of  his  father’s  death.  In  the 
middle  of  it  he  interrupts  his  narrative 
to  insert  the  remark,  “  Friday  night. 
My  father  is  now  in  his  grave,”  showing 
he  had  not  waited  for  the  funeral  to 
commence  his  memoir.  The  pathos 
and  beauty  of  the  piece  cannot  sur¬ 
passed,  written  in  ”  star-fire  and  immor¬ 
tal  tears,”  to  use  his  own  words  on  a 
similar  occasion.  But  the  grief,  though 
poignant,  is  not  overpowering,  on  the 
contrary,  lofty  and  calm,  and  therefore 
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touching  in  the  extreme.  The  three 
other  essays  were  composed  some  thirty- 
four  years  later,  in  the  decline  of  life 
and  health,  when  choked  by  anguish  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the  result  is, 
perhaps,  more  painful  than  beautiful. 
We  had  no  need  to  wait  for  these  Remi¬ 
niscences  to  know  that  Carlyle  took  a 
sad  and  gloomy  view  of  the  world  and 
its  prospects  in  his  later  years.  Perhaps 
he  always  did  so,  more  or  less.  But 
these  papers  were  composed  when  his 
gloom  was  deepest  and  blackest.  This 
was  not  a  good  standpoint  from  which 
to  pass  in  review  a  long  and  checkered 
life,  when  the  heart  was  sick,  and  the 
nerves  unstrung,  and  the  years  la  heavy 
and  numerous  on  the  venerable  head 
bowed  down  in  passionate  grief.  The 
pious  reverence  and  self-effacement  of 
Mr.  Froude  are  complete  when  he  says  : 
“  The  Reminiscences  appeared  to  me  to 
be  far  too  valuable  to  be  broken  up  and 
employed  in  any  composition  of  my 
own.”  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  did  the  wisest  thing  for  his 
friend’s  memory  in  sending  forth  these 
sombre  sketches  unrelieved  by  any  color 
or  contrast  derived  from  less  melan¬ 
choly  periods  of  his  long  life.  There 
was  no  particular  need  of  hurry  for  any¬ 
thing  that  appears.  The  promised  bio¬ 
graphy,  comprising  a  large  selection  of 
his  letters,  “  as  full  of  matter  as  the 
richest  of  his  published  works,”  would 
surely  have  been  well  worth  waiting  for 
a  little.  Then  we  should  have  had  a 
picture  of  Carlyle’s  life  seen  through  a 
less  sad  and  depressing  medium  than 
the  present.  Bright  lights,  and  still 
brighter  laughter,  we  may  be  sure  would 
have  relieved  the  shadows,  and  the  sage 
and  hero,  for  whom  a  whole  generation 
of  disciples  has  felt  the  deepest  rever¬ 
ence  and  gratitude,  would  not  have  ap¬ 
peared,  as  he  now  does,  in  a  manner 
which  has  already  given  occasion  to  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme.  Carlyle’s  morose 
acerbities,  harsh  judgments  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  morbid  self-watchings,  and 
very  often  quite  unheroic  -fastidious  deli¬ 
cacies  and  shrinkings,  are  naturally 
enough,  with  the  text  of  this  book  be- 
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fore  them,  affording  rare  and  congenial 
matter  for  mockery  to  some  who,  for 
obvious  reasons,  have  no  love  for  either 
the  author  or  his  work.  True  admirers 
will  believe  that  another  face  will  be  put 
upon  the  subject  when  the  whole  record 
is  produced.  They  will  hope,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  that  mutatis  mutandis 
something  similar  occurred  to  Carlyle  as 
to  his  own  Goethe  in  reference  to  this 
autobiography.  Mr.  Lewes,  explaining 
why  he  used  the  Wahrheit  und  Dicht- 
ung”  only  as  a  subsidiary  source  in  his 
life  of  the  poet,  remarks  : 

"  The  main  reason  of  this  was  the  abiding 
inaccuracy  of  tont  which,  far  more  misleading 
than  the  many  inaccuracies  of  fact,  gives  to 
^he  whole  youthful  period  as  narrated  by  him 
an  aspect  so  directly  contrary  to  what  is  given 
by  contemporary  evidence,  especially  his  own 
letters,  that  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  con^ 
tradiction  is  impossible.” — Life  of  Goethe, 
Preface. 

Let  us  have  whatever  biographical  mate¬ 
rial  there  may  l>e  behind,  especially  the 
letters,  before  we  venture  on  a  final 
judgment.  If  the  letters  confirm  the 
tone  of  the  present  pieces  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  be  said.  The  great  preacher 
and  prophet  of  heroes  was  not  himself 
the  hero  we  thought  him.  The  fact 
when  it  is  proven  will  not  be  a  welcome 
one  at  all ;  but  it  will  not  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  and  we  must  bear  with  it  as  we 
can.  In  the  meanwhile  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  without  shrinking  advance  to  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  facts  as  we  have 
them  and  cast  up  some  sort  of  balance- 
sheet  which  will  show  how  we  stand. 
How  far  have  these  Reminiscences  add¬ 
ed  to  or  altered  our  appreciation  of 
Carlyle  ? 

By  far  their  most  unpleasant  trait,  by 
reason  of  its  unamiability  and  persist¬ 
ence,  is  the  constant  depreciation  of 
contemporaries,  even  acquaintances  and 
friends.  Name  after  name  is  men¬ 
tioned,  only  to  be  dismissed  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  epithet,  often  very  skilfully 
chosen  it  must  be  owned  ;  but  Carlyle 
was  ever  a  master  of  nicknames,  and  he 
dabs  almost  every  one  he  meets  with 
colors  from  his  vigorous  brush,  which, 
as  he  said,  “  stick  to  one.’*  But  how 
cheaply  he  held  his  contemporaries — 
with  the  fewest  exceptions — is  known  to 
all.  His  opinion  of  Coleridge,  Ben- 
tham,  Keats,  Byron,  even  Scott,  has 
been  long  on  record.  That  he  seemed. 


from  some  strange  reason,  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  contemporary  merit, 
has  been  obvious  to  all  men  for  well- 
nigh  forty  years.  The  question  has  an 
interest,  irrespective  of  the  minor  morals 
of  social  intercourse,  by  reason  of  its 
connection  with  his  general  view  of  life 
and  history,  his  worship  of  the  past, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  present,  about 
which  a  few  words  will  be  said  presently. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not 
show  himself  more  unjust  (if  so  much) 
in  this  book  than  he  had  often  before, 
especially  to  his  literary  contemporaries. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  famous 
grunt  against  Keat's  ”  maudlin  weak- 
eyed  sensibility,”  or  to  the  deliberate 
ridicule  of  Coleridge  in  the  “  Life  of 
Sterling.”  The  uncharitable  tone  he 
adopts  seems,  on  this  occasion,  more 
offensive  than  heretofore  ;  first,  because 
there  is  so  much  of  it  ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  used  with  regard  to  persons 
with  whom  he  was  on  more  or  less 
friendly  terms,  and  he  appears  not  only 
as  the  harsh  and  mistaken  literary  critic, 
but  as  the  ill-natured  social  neighbor, 
sneering  at  people  behind  their  backs. 
Still  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
The  evil  tendency  is  stronger  than  one 
knew,  and  far  stronger  than  one  could 
wish  ;  but  it  does  not  alter  the  elements 
of  our  judgment,  it  only  affects  their 
proportions. 

Again,  the  terms  in  which  he  refers 
to  Dr.  Darwin  seem  hardly  rational^  and 
are  wholly  indecent.  But  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  even  for  this  in  a  measure.  The 
way  in  which  he  had  already  treated 
Laplace  and  Leibnitz  showed  that  no 
scientific  eminence  was  sufficient  to  save 
a  man  from  his  mockeries,  and  it  is 
abundantly  clear,  from  all  sides,  that 
Carlyle  felt  towaids  science  like  a  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century  felt  towards  the 
revival  of  learning. 

“  That  progress  of  science  which  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  wonder,  and  in  its  stead  substitute  men¬ 
suration  and  numeration,  finds  small  favor 
with  Teufelsdrbckh.  The  man  who  cannot 
wonder,  were  he  president  of  innumerable 
royal  societies  and  carried  the  whole  M£ca- 
nique  Celeste  ...  in  his  single  head,  is 
but  a  pair  of  specucles  behind  which  there  is 
no  eye." 

He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  any¬ 
thing  being  explained,  accounted  for. 
To  do  this  was  ”  logic-chopping,” 
”  scrannel-piping,”  and  the  rest.  In 
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•*  Shooting  Niagara’/  he  hopes  the 
“  idle  habit  of  accounting  for  the  moral 
sense”  will  be  eradicated  and  extin* 
guished.  “  A  very  futile  problem  that, 
my  friends  ;  futile,  idle,  and  far  worse, 
leading  to  what  moral  ruin  you  little 
dream  of.”  Sometimes  he  peremptorily 
closes  investigation  on  his  own  historical 
ground,  as  in  referene  to  the  burial 
mounds  on  Naseby  battle-field,  which, 
with  "more  or  less  of  sacrilege,”  had 
been  recently  explored.  Quoting  some 
account  of  what  had  been  found,  he 
sharply  winds  up  with  "  Sweet  friends, 
for  Jesus’  sake,  forbear.”  He,  no 
doubt,  had  a  great  respect  for  certain 
facts  and  investigations,  and  unwearied 
energy  in  their  research  —  historical 
events,  dates,  and  topographical  details 
— coupled  with  unmeasured  contempt 
for  writers  who  were  not  endowed  with 
his  painstaking  diligence.  He  is  down 
upon  Thiers  for  writing  the  loth  Sep¬ 
tember  when  it  should  have  been  the 
15th.  But  all  precise  and  definite  in¬ 
quiry,  especially  if  it  led  to  systematic 
thinking,  he  regarded,  as  the  ancients 
regarded  dissection  of  the  human  body, 
as  more  or  less  impious,  and  leading  to 
ruin.  So  his  inane  gibes  at  Darwinism, 
offensive  as  they  are,  strike  us,  again,  as 
nothing  new. 

What  does  appear  new,  very  serious, 
and  not  yet,  at  any  rate,  widely  known, 
is  the  soft,  shrinking,  puling  tone  with 
which,  on  his  own  showing,  he  met  the 
ills  and  even  paltry  discomforts  of  life. 
He  cannot  take  a  journey  by  train  with¬ 
out  railing,  with  unmeasured  license  of 
speech,  at  the  "base  and  dirty  hurly- 
burly,”  ”  the  yelling  flight  through  some 
detestable  smoky  chaos,  and  midhight 
witch-dance  of  nameless  base-looking 
dirty  towns.”  He  is  suffocated  by  the 
smoke  and  the  foul  air,  finds  the  ”  in¬ 
side  of  his  shirt  collar  as  black  as  ink,” 
and  hastens  to  get  a  bath.  The  least 
noise  deprives  him  of  sleep  and  half  mad  - 
dens  him.  All  this  must  in  common 
justice  be  set  down  to  the  irritability  of 
an  over-wrought  nervous  system,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  excessive  work.  But  his 
sensitiveness  does  not  only  shrink  before 
physical  ills.  Contact,  if  only  verbal, 
with  coarse  people  alarms  him.  He 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  ”  quarrel  about  the  fare” 
of  a  cab,  ‘  ‘  which  was  always  my  horror 
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in  such  cases.”  This  does  not  match 
with  the  spirit  which  inspired  “  The 
Everlasting  No.”  He  dropped  school¬ 
mastering  with  pretty  prompt  impatience 
when  he  found  it  uncongenial,  though 
his  surroundings  at  Kirkcaldy  seem  to 
have  been  otherwise  eligible  enough — 
pleasant  country,  the  society  of  a  beloved 
friend  (Irving),  sufficient  leisure  to  allow 
of  much  reading  and  wide  rambles  by 
flood  and  held.  He  even  cannot  stand 
a  temporary  isolation  in  lodgings  with 
his  pupil,  Charles  Buffer,  of  whom  yet 
he  was  very  fond  ;  finds  it  “  one  of  the 
dreariest  and  uncomfortablest  of  things.” 
Stiff,  nerves  and  dyspepsia  may  account 
for  a  good  deal  even  of  this. 

What  nothing  can  account  for,  or  even 
well  excuse,  is  the  constant  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  weak  and  unworthy  vanity. 

”  Once  or  twice,  among  the  flood  of 
equipages  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  I  re¬ 
collect  sternly  thinking — ‘Yes;  and 
perhaps  none  of  you  could  do  what  I 
am  at.’  ”  He  tries  to  make  out— which 
may  be  likely  enough,  but  why  mention 
it  ? — that  Leigh  Hunt  sought  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  not  the  contrary. 

*’  What,  they  will  do  with  this  book  none 
knows,  my  Jeannie  lass  ;  but  they  have  not 
had,  for  two  hundred  years,  any  book  that 
came  more  truly  from  a  man’s  very  heart, 
and  so  let  them  trample  it  under  foot  and  hoof 
as  they  see  best.” 

If  Carlyle  really  said  this  to  his  wife  on 
the  day  on  which  he  had  finished  “  The 
French  Revolution,”  the  fact  is  a  sad 
one.  What  is  the  natural,  inevitable, 
thought  and  feeling  of  an  artist  and 
worker  who  is  not  a  coxcomb  to  boot, at 
the  end  of  a  great  effort,  but  this — that, 
after  all  his  toil,  he  has  failed  of  his 
ideal,  and  that  his  performance,  he  alone 
knowing  how  much  higher  it  might  have 
been,  is  a  poor  and  flat  miscarriage, 
dreadful  to  look  at  ?  The  quite  un¬ 
seemly  word  “  hoof,”  which  I  have  un¬ 
derlined,  is  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  these  Reminiscences,  and  every  one 
must  admit  that  it  is  offensive  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  when  applied  by  an  author  to  the 
readers  of  his  books,  nay,  even  to  his 
admirers.  Yet  this  is  what  Carlyle,  in 
very  truth,  actually  does.  Speaking  of 
the  fame  acquired  by  his  Edinburgh  ad¬ 
dress,  he  says  : — 

”  No  idea  or  shadow  of  idea  is  in  that  ad¬ 
dress  but  what  had  been  set  forth  by  me  tens 
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of  times  before,  and  the  poor  gaping  sea  of 
prurient  blockheadism  receives  it  as  a  kind  of 
inspired  revelation,  and  runs  to  buy  my  books 
(it  is  said)  now  when  I  have  got  quite  done 
with  their  buying  or  refusing  to  buy.  If  they 
would  give  me  £,  10,000  a  year  and  bray  unani¬ 
mously  their  hosannahs  heaven  high — for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  who  now  would  there  be  to  get 
the  smallest  joy  or  profit  from  it  ?” 

What  can  one  say  of  such  an  utter¬ 
ance  ?  And  this  from  the  man  who 
had,  with  much  wise  justice  and  charity, 
looked  into  the  sad  sick  heart  ot  Jean 
Jacques  and  told  us,  with  calm  wisdom, 
whence  his  miseries  flowed.  Painful  and 
regrettable  indeed. 

Were  these  acerb,  contemptuous  pages 
really  written  by  that  chastened  and  se¬ 
rene  spirit,  which  of  yore  led  us  to  the 
“  Worship  of  Sorrow’*  in  words  of  such 
persuasive  depth  and  beauty  that  they 
have  ever  remained  for  many  like  shin¬ 
ing  load  stars  in  the  dark  hours  of  doubt 
and  misgiving,  convincing  them  that 
there  is  “  in  man  a  higher  than  a  love 
of  happiness,  that  he  can  do  without 
happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find 
blessedness?”  What  was  Carlyle’s 
message  to  the  world  preached  in  every¬ 
thing  he  wrote,  from  brochure  to  bulky 
history  but  this,  that  we  must  despise 
alike  pleasure  and  pain,  rise  in  victory 
over  mere  desire  and  the  mean  hungers 
and  vanities  of  our  poor  selves,  and  be¬ 
come  humble  brave  men  and  not  grum¬ 
ble  over  our  wages  ?  Herein  lies  the 
grievous  pain  of  this  book,  that  the  phy¬ 
sician  had,  apparently,  after  all  not  in 
the  least  healed  himself,  that  at  the  end 
of  a  noble  and  victorious  career  exter¬ 
nally,  we  find  him  inwardly  bankrupt  of 
hope,  faith,  and  charity,  looking  on  the 
world  with  moody  anger  and  querulous 
unsatisfied  egotism.  Where  one  might 
hope  to  find,  had  almost  a  right  to  find, 
a  solemn  hymn  of  victory  closing  in 
melodious  adagio  the  long,  well-fought 
battle  of  life,  we  come  upon  this  lament¬ 
able  piercing  cry,  not  only  of  pain  but 
of  irascible  discontent  and  harsh  ve¬ 
hemence  against  men  and  things,  wound¬ 
ing  to  the  ear,  and  still -mure  to  the 
heart.  How  can  we  ever  again  read  our 
“  Sartor”  with  the  old  eyes  and  the  old 
faith  in  our  teacher,  when  we  discover 
that  this  was  the  outcome  of  his  wis¬ 
dom  ?  If,  as  every  lover  of  Carlyle 
must  hope  and  l)elieve,  this  is  no  true 
presentation  of  his  permanent  mood,  but 


the  exceptional  voice  of  anguish  uttered 
in  the  agony  of  bereavement  with 
“  nerves  all  inflamed  and  tom  up,  body 
and  mind  in  a  most  hag-ridden  condi¬ 
tion,”  we  may  be  comforted.  But  why 
should  we  have  been  discomforted  ? 

After  all,  Carlyle  has  already  passed 
into  that  select  band  of  authors  who  are 
proof  not  only  against  criticism,  good  or 
bad,  but  their  own  weaknesses  or  even 
vices.  The  world  knows  better  than  to 
be  unduly  exacting  and  uncharitable  to 
the  truly  great.  Rousseau  and  Byron 
would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten  and 
abolished  if  criticism,  very  often  morally 
quite  just,  had  any  efficacy  against  such 
spirits.  The  *’  ill-cut  serpents  of  eter¬ 
nity”  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  such 
short  and  easy  methods.  Carlyle’s 
work  is  finished  and  before  the  world, 
and  it  will  -not  be  to-day  or  to-morrow 
that  a  final  corrected  estimate  of  its 
value  will  be  attained  Still  the  outlines 
of  a  judgment  may  ^ven  now  be  forecast 
which  excludes  him  at  once  from  the 
class  of  thinkers  properly  so  called,  to 
place  him  on  the  roll  of  great  writers, 
whose  function  is  to  stir  and  charm  the 
emotions  rather  than  enlighten  the  intel¬ 
lect.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  feeling  not 
reflection  was  his  guide  in  life  as  it  was 
in  opinion,  'i'o  take  pains  to  come  to  a 
sober,  well-weighed,  scientifically  true 
judgment  always  appeared  to  him  more 
or  less  of  a  disloyalty  to  the  Silences  and 
Eternities  and  "  divine  soul  of  man.” 
No  ignorance  of  a  subject  ever  kept  him 
from  the  most  peremptory  and  dogmatic 
conclusions  about  it.  As  this  book 
shows,  he  was  on  the  point  of  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  the  American  Civil  War, 
though  he  confesses  he  was  ”  so  igno¬ 
rant  about  the  matter,”  that  perhaps  he 
might  have  done  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  cause  he  favored,  that  cause  be¬ 
ing  of  course  the  interesting  orve  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  His  downright  deli- 
ration  about  the  ”  Nigger  fanaticism,” 
as  he  called  it,  is  typical.  If  he  could 
have  really  known  slavery  as  the  hateful 
thing  it  was,  who  can  doubt  that  he, 
with  his  flaming  love  of  justice  and 
pity,  would  have  been  the  fiercest  of 
abolitionists  and  refused  all  parley  with 
the  abettors  of  the  accursed  thing.  But 
he  had  conceived  a  horror  of  the  “  cash 
nexus”  as  sole  bond  between  man  and 
man — very  true  and  deep  the  feeling 
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which  prompted  this — and  forthwith 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Quashee  was  only  a  piece  of 
modern  cant  and_anarchy,  that  Quashee 
was  meant  by  nature  to  be  a  servant, 
and  that  it  was  everybody’s  interest, 
Quashee’s  included,  that  he  should  re¬ 
main  such.  Carlyle  could  never  be  so 
unfaithful  to  the  Veracities  as  to  look  at 
two  sides  of  a  question  which  stirred  his 
feelings,  otherwise  he  might  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  slavery  was,  if  possible,  more 
abominable  and  injurious  to  the  white 
man  than  the  black.  So  he  judged,  or 
rather  felt  about  everything.  The 
Vesuvian  fire  within  him  was  always  fill¬ 
ing  his  sky  with  sulphurous  clouds  of 
black  smoke  and  burning  cinders,  at 
times  making  him  discharge  torrents  of 
red-hot  lava ;  but  calm  sunlight  was 
naturally  intercepted  by  these  volcanic 
explosions. 

He  seems  to  have  come  into  the  world 
a  sort  of  one-faced  Janus,  with  his  back 
resolutely  turned  towards  the  future 
about  which  he  would  neither  hear  nor 
believe  any  good  thing.  He  not  only 
despaired  of  future  good  for  the  world, 
but  for  himself  even  when  clear  victory 
had  rewarded  his  valiant  efforts,  and  his 
path,  if  he  could  have  seen  it,  was 
strewn  with  nobly-won  palms  and  lau¬ 
rels.  All  honest  work  and  ways  had  to 
his  thinking  ceased  more  or  less  with  his 
entrance  into  the  world.  His  father  is 
Ultimus  Romanorum.  He  positively 
implies  that  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
watch  in  these  days  of  quackery  could 
no  longer  be  obtained.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  transition  from  the  an- 
cien  r/gime  which  his  long  life  fairly 
spanned,  supplied  his  tenacious  affec¬ 
tions  and  memory  with  instances  of  wise 
old  customs  and  usages  which  were  lost 
or  forgotten  in  the  age  of  telegraphs  and 
steam.  But  he  is  no  mere  commonplace 
laudator  temporis  acti.  He  thoroughly 
loathes  the  present  and  all  its  works. 
A  fair,  not  to  say  a  philosophic  man 
would  have  struck  a  balance,  would 
have  said  with  regret  that  much  good 
had  been  hurried  away  in  the  ever-surg¬ 
ing  new,  but  still  have  admitted  that  the 
new  also  containe;d  much  of  good.  Such 
a  thought  he  would  have  put  away  from 
him.  He  was  a  strange  spiritual  sur¬ 
vival,  belonging  to  an  extinct  moral 
world.  His  real  contemporaries  were 


Luther,  John  Knox,  and  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  They  had  no  qualms  or  mawkish 
doubts,  they  were  “  thorough  men 
they  did  not  palter  with  their  moral 
sense  or  chop  logic.  '  Such  a  reaction¬ 
ary  as  Carlyle  hardly  can  be  found.  De 
Maistre  and  his  like  are  progressists 
in  comparison.  They  are  reactionary 
from  the  head,  political  interests  of 
party,  and  what  not.  Carlyle  is  so  from 
the  blood,  the  most  inward  core  and 
fibre.  He  detests  the  modern  world 
and  its  ways,  from  no  reason  or  inter¬ 
est,  he  simply  detests  it  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  that  is  enough  for  him. 

His  work  as  an  historian — that  is  his 
essential  and  permanent  work —naturally 
bears  the  impress  of  these  qualities  and 
predispositions.  He  belongs  to  no 
school  of  modern  writers  on  history, 
numerous  and  important  as  the  class  is. 
He  shares  not  a  whit  the  wider,  juster, 
historical  conception  of  the  past — the 
classification  of  epochs,  the  notion  of 
sociological  growth  carried  on  through 
the  centuries,  the  long  course  of  devel¬ 
opment  which  reaches  from  primitive 
man  to  the  present  day.  The  strongest 
and  fruitfullest  side  of  modern  histori¬ 
cal  studies — early  institutions — he  does 
not  even  glance  at,  and  it  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  abhorrent  to  him.  "  Insti¬ 
tutions,”  one  can  imagine  him  saying 
with  his  war-horse  snort  ;  “  what  of  in¬ 
stitutions  ?  the  spirit  of  man  is  what  we 
seek,  man  symbol  of  eternity  imprisoned 
into  time,”  etc.,  etc.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  thing  he  cared  about  in 
history  was  character.  The  strong  man 
who  has  his  way,  who  makes  cowards 
and  caitiffs  tremble  before  him,  who 
pitches  pedants’  formulae  to  the  winds, 
and  plays  the  diable  h  quatre  generally 
with  owlish  conventionalities  and  pur¬ 
blind  decorums  and  decencies — that  is 
the  man  who  attracts  him  ;  he  and  his 
belongings  make  up  history  for  Carlyle. 
This  alone  explains  his  otherwise  incon¬ 
sistent  sympathy  for  all  manner  of  wild 
men  whom  on  other  grounds  he  would 
have  fiercely  condemned.  Burns,  Mira- 
beau.  Danton,  and  the  rest.  “  Stormy 
force”  ever  arrests  his  eye  ;  and  what 
an  eye !  No  poet  or  dramatist  ever 
pierced  with  more  unerring  insight  to 
the  core  of  a  character  than  he  could  in 
an  instant  and  with  a  power  well-nigh 
unique  in  literature  unfold  that  charac- 
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ter  and  make  it  live  and  move  again  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes.  Michelet  is  not 
without  a  kindred  talent,  but  he  has  not 
the  depth  and  insight  of  Carlyle  ;  nor 
his  wondrous  and*  truly  sublime  pathos. 
His  historical  imagination  was  tran¬ 
scendent  and  almost  terrific.  He  rea¬ 
lises  the  minutest  details  of  a  great 
event,  feels  with  all  the  characters  like  a 
consummate  dramatist,  sees  with  their 
eyes,  and  yet  with  his  own  too,  seeing 
much  which  they  did  or  could  not  see, 
and  in  the  end  rolls  out  such  pictures  as 
never  historian  painted  before.  Where 
can  anything  be  found,  leaving  the 
longest  interval,  approaching  to  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Dunbar  ? 

“  The  night  is  wild  and  wet.  and  Septem¬ 
ber  means  1 2th  by  our  calendar.  The  harvest 
moon  wades  deep  among  clouds  of  sleet  and 
hail.  Whoever  has  a  heart  for  prayer  let  him 
pray  now,  for  the  wrestle  of  death  is  at  hand. 

.  .  .  The  hoarse  sea  moans  bodeful,  swing¬ 

ing  low  and  heavy  against  those  whine-stone 
bays.  The  sea  and  the  tempests  are  abroad  ; 
all  else  asleep  but  we.  And  there  is  One  that 
rides  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.”  **  The  trum¬ 
pets  peal,  shattering  with  fierce  clangor  night's 
silence,  the  cannons  awaken  along  all  the  line. 
*  The  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Lord  of  hosts  !’  On  my 
brave  ones,  on  1”  "  Plenty  of  fire  from  field- 

pieces,  snaphances,  matchlocks,  entertains  the 
Scotch  main.  Battle  across  the  Brock.  Poor 
stiffened  men  roused  from  the  corn-shocks 
with  their  matches  all  out.” 

And  so  on  (for  there  is  no  end  to  quot¬ 
ing)  till  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  was 
heard  to  say,  “  They  run  ;  I  profess 
they  run,”  and  he  and  his  at  the  foot 
of  Doon  Hill  made  a  halt  and  sang  the 
117th  Psalm,  “rolling  it  strong  and 
great  against  the  sky.”  Is  Milton  often 
finer  than  this  ? 

But  Carlyle’s  especially  characteristic 
mark  among  historians  is  his  humor. 
Never  since  Herodotus,  who  loved  his 
joke  and  cared  often,  one  may  suspect, 
more  for  the  fun  than  the  truth  of  his 
stories,  has  any  historian  in  any  language 
come  near  Carlyle  in  this  respect.  His¬ 
torians  have  mostly  been  rather  solemn 
and  pompous  folk.  Not  even  Voltaire, 
the  wittiest  of  writers  in  other  develop¬ 
ments,  ventures  in  his  serious  histories 
to  essay  the  comic  vein.  But  Carlyle  is 
hardly  ever  well  out  of  it.  In  his  most 
tragic  and  pathetic  passages,  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  things  may  recede  a  little 
just  for  a  moment,  but  Puck  is  always 
hovering  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  at 


his  antics  again  before  you  have  time  to 
say  hold.  The  marvellous  art  and  deli¬ 
cacy  with  which  Carlyle  applies  his  hu¬ 
mor,  always  thereby  deepening  and  soft¬ 
ening  his  pathos,  never  in  the  least  mar¬ 
ring  or  destroying  it,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  things  in  literature.  For  it  "is  clearly 
a  greater  achievement  than  that  of  the 
professed  humorists —  Rabelais,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Swift,  Sterne — who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  cultivate  their  humor 
and  follow  its  whims  whithersoever  it 
may  lead  them.  Sidney  Smith,  by  his 
admirable  infusion  of  wit  into  his  seri¬ 
ous  argument,  comes  nearest  to  him. 
But  his  wit,  though  of  the  brightest,  is 
cold  and  on  the  surface  compared  to  the 
warm  rich  humor  of  Carlyle,  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  heart  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The  one,  in 
short,  it  wit  and  the  other  humor.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  quality,  while  it  im¬ 
mensely  increases  the  admiration  of  one 
class  of  readers,  has  been  injurious  to 
him  in  the  eyes  of  another  class,  prob¬ 
ably  by  a  far  larger  one.  Some  good 
people  resent  fun  and  laughter,  especially 
in  connection  with  otherwise  serious 
subjects,  and  consider  it  as  taking  a 
liberty  with  them  to  introduce  anything 
of  the  kind.  There  are,  certainly, 
things  in  the  “  Frederick”  which  affect 
people  accustomed  to  the  so-called  dig¬ 
nity  of  history,  as  Shakespeare’s  clowns 
and  grave-diggers  affected  Voltaire,  with 
his  notions  about  the  dignity  of  tragedy, 
and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the 
“  Frederick”  [not  only  in  size,  Carlyle’s 
greatest  book]  has  never,  I  believe,  at¬ 
tained  the  popularity  of  his  other  works. 
There  were  much  more  to  say  on  Car¬ 
lyle  as  an  historian,  if  these  were  the 
occasion  and  place  for  it.  There  is 
only  space  for  a  remark  or  two  more, 
one  of  some  importance. 

Every  attentive  reader  of  Carlyle  must 
have  noticed  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  earlier  and  later  writings  con¬ 
sisting  in  this,  that  whereas  from  the 
”  Sartor  ”  onwards  to  “  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent  ”  (1843),  he  speaks  of  war  and 
bloodshed  and  violence  generally,  with 
more  or  less  disgust  and  becomingly  hu¬ 
man  repiobation,  he  afterwards  can 
hardly  go  far  enough  in  their  praise, 
practically  occupied  himself  with  little 
else  than  the  study  of  campaigns  and 
military  matters  (whether  of  Cromwell 
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or  Frederick),  or  in  the  germane  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  excogitating  means  of  coercing 
and  subduing  caitiffs  and  scoundrels 
and  fairly  gloating  over  the  process. 
His  vehemence  against  war  in  the 
“  Sartor”  might  content  the  Peace  Soci¬ 
ety  itself.  The  humorous  description  of 
the  French  and  English  Drumdrudge, 
each  sending  its  thirty  recruits — 

“  Till  after  infinite  effort  |[the  two  parties 
come  into  actual  juxtaposition,  and  thirty  stand 
fronting  thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Straightway  the  word  ‘  Fire  !’  is  given,  and 
they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another.  Had 
these  men  any  quarrel  T  Busy  as  the  devil,  not 
the  smallest.  Hbw  then  ?  Simpleton  !  Their 
governors  had  fallen  out,  and,  instead  of  shoot¬ 
ing  each  other,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these 
poor  blockheads  shoot.” 

In  ”  Past  and  Present  ”  he  speaks  of 
the  Manchester  Insurrection  like  a  man 
decently  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, 
regards  it  as  the  most  successful  of  in¬ 
surrections  just  because  'so  few  were 
killed,  and  is  altogether  intelligent  and 
humane.  Then  came  a  great  change  in 
his  feelings  with  regard  to  all  these  mat¬ 
ters.  War  and  violence  become  with 
him  almost  ends  in  themselves  one  might 
say,  so  manifest  is  the  relish  with  which 
he  describes  them.  No  one  who  ever 
read  the  latter-day  pamphlet  on  Model 
Prisons  will  forget  the  Brobdignagian 
humor  with  which  he  addresses  the 
“  Devil’s  regiments  of  the  line.” 
“  Mark  it,  my  diabolic  friends,  I  mean 
to  lay  leather  on  the  backs  of  you,  col¬ 
lars  round  the  necks  of  you,  and  will 
teach  you  after  the  example  of  the 
Gods,”  etc.  There  was  a  grain  of  truth 
and  insight  in  all  this,  as  there  seldom 
fails  to  be  in  Carlyle’s  wildest  vagaries. 
He  sees  a  fact,  one  aspect  of  a  question, 
in  dazzling  clearness  ;  but  he  does  not 
only  neglect,  but  scorns  and  repudiates 
as  treason  to  heaven’s  truth  all  effort  to 
reconcile  his  fact  or  aspect  with  other 
facts  and  aspects.  This  temper  grew 
on  him  with  years  and  he  came  at  last 
to  sympathize  with  mere  savage  barbar¬ 
ity.  As  this  shows,  said  of  Kaiser  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa — 

”  He  made  Gebhardus,  the  anarchic  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Milan,  lie  chained  under  his  table  like 
a  dog  for  three  days,  as  it  would  be  well  if 
every  anarchic  governor,  of  the  soft  type  and 
the  hard,  were  made  to  do  on  occasion  ;  asking 
himself  in  terrible  earnest,  *  Am  I  a  dog,  then; 
alas,  am  I  not  a  dog  ?*  Those  were  serious  old 
times.” 


This  is  so  much  the  worse  as  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  these  Italian  ex¬ 
peditions  of  the  German  Emperors  were 
the  source  of  ultimate  ruin  to  the  empire 
and  disaster  to  Europe.  But  Carlyle 
did  not  trouble  himself  with  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  The  point  which  I 
want  to  come  to  is  this,  that  in  these 
Reminiscences  he  gives  us  himself  the 
approximate  date  when  this  momentary 
change  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
took  place  in  his  sentiments.  Referring 
to  Mill’s  “  considerably  hidebound  ” 
London  RrvieWy  he  regrets  that  he  was 
not  made  editor  of  it. 

“  Worse,  I  could  not  have  succeeded  than 
poor  Mill  himself.  ...  I  had  plenty  of 
Radicalism,  but  the  opposite  hemisphere 
(which  never  was  wanting  either,  as  it  mis¬ 
erably  is  in  Mill  and  Co.)  had  not  yet  found  it¬ 
self  summoned  by  the  trumpet  of  time  and  his 
events  (1848,  study  of  Oliver,  etc.)  into  prac¬ 
tical  emergence  and  emphasis  and  prominence 
as  now.” 

Though  short,  the  intimation  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  year  of  revolution  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  too  sympa¬ 
thetic  brooding  over  the  great  leader  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
had,  combining  with  elective  affinities 
within,  wrought  this  change.  He  never 
seems  to  have  been  aware  that  there  had 
been  a  change,  which  is  also  character¬ 
istic. 

And  now  to  take  leave  even  of  this 
melancholy  book  with  a  few  friendly 
words.  Disappointing  as  is  the  picture 
which  Carlyle  here  gives  us  of  his  inner 
mind,  on  one  side  he  appears  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  that  is  his  indomitable 
courage  and  persistence  in  work.  In 
this  respect  he  carried  out  to  the  letter 
all  his  precepts.  From  the  ”  Life  of 
Schiller”  to  the  “  Life  of  Frederick,”  a 
period  of  some  forty  odd  years,  he  never 
drew  rein  ;  through  ill-health  and  dis- 
heartenment,  through  trials  and  sor¬ 
rows,  through  neglect  and  through  fame, 
he  worked  on  with  “desperate  hope,” 
determined  to  bring  out  his  ”  product,” 
infinitessimal  or  otherwise,  with  truly 
heroic  courage. 

Secondly :  These  hastily  written 
pages — written  under  the  circumstances 
we  know — are  nevertheless  very  often, 
in  point  of  style  and  literary  power, 
equal  to  anything  the  author  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  They  were  dashed  off  at  such 
speed  that  in  one  instance — the  "  Essay 
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on  Irving” — the  writer  absolutely  forgot 
the  fact  of  their  composition.  Without 
the  straining  after  effect  sometimes  too 
visible  in  Carlyle,  his  language  is  here 
often  singularly  rhythmical,  picturesque, 
and  graphic  The  Scotch  border  country 
is  painted  in  quiet  tones  and  modest 
colors — transparent,  deep,  harmonious 
— with  great  beauty.  And  all  this  was 
done  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  by  a 
broken-hearted  old  man  of  three  score 
years  and  twelve.  It  is  difficult  to  refer 


to  the  deepest  note  of  all — the  cruel,  the 
relentless  pathos  with  which  he  mourns 
his  wife.  Literature  may  be  searched 
through,  and  nothing  found  so  unutter¬ 
ably  pitiful  and  melting  as  this  long  wail 
of  anguish  of  the  bereaved  one  over  his 
lost  partner  of  forty  years.  I  am  half- 
tempted  to  blot  what  I  have  written. 
There  were  depths  of  love,  radiant  sub¬ 
limities,  in  this  man  which  we  shall  not 
soon  meet  with  again. — Fortnightly 
Review, 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


I  DO  not  propose  at  the  present  time 
to  attempt  anything  like  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  great  man  who  has  just 
passed  from  our  midst.  Better  occa¬ 
sions  may  offer  themselves  for  saying 
what  has  to  be  said  in  that  direction. 
For  the  present  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  little  need  of  speech.  Much  has  been 
written,  and  not  a  little  admirably  writ¬ 
ten,  in  commemoration  of  the  teacher 
and  the  message  which  he  delivered  to 
mankind  ;  as  also  there  has  not  been 
wanting  the  usual  snarl  of  the  cynic  ir¬ 
ritated  by  a  chorus  of  eulogy.  Even 
the  feeblest  of  critics  could  scarcely  fail 
to  catch  some  of  the  characteristic  feat¬ 
ures  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
strongly-marked  types  that  ever  appeared 
in  our  literature.  The  strongest  among 
them  would  find  it  hard  to  exhaust  the 
full  significance  of  so  remarkable  a  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Despair  of  saying  anything 
not  palpably  inadequate  or  anything  not 
already  said  by  many  writers  might  sug¬ 
gest  the  propriety  of  silence,  were  it  not 
that  in  any  review  which  claims  a  liter¬ 
ary  character  it  might  seem  unbeccfming 
not  to  make  some  passing  act  of  homage 
to  one  who  was  yesterday  our  foremost 
man  of  letters.  To  do  justice  to  such  a 
theme  we  ought  to  have  been  touched 
by  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  himself. 
We  should  have  been  masters  of  the 
spell  wrought  by  his  unique  faculty  of 
humorous  imagination.  When  Mr. 
Carlyle  spoke,  as  he  has  spoken  in  so 
many  familiar  passages,  of  the  death  of 
a  personal  friend,  or  of  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  he  loved  with  personal 


affection,  he  could  thrill  us  with  a  pathos 
peculiar  to  himself  ;  for  no  one  could 
adopt  more  naturally  or  interpret  more 
forcibly  the  mood  of  loft  Stoicism,  domi¬ 
nating  without  deadening  the  most  ten¬ 
der  yearning  ;  or  enable  us  at  once  to 
recognize  the  surpassing  value  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  hero  and  to  feel  how  dreamlike  and 
transitory  all  human  life  appears  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  eternal  and  infinite,  and 
how  paltry  a  thing,  in  the  moments 
when  such  glimpses  are  vouchsafed  to 
us,  is  the  most  towering  of  human  am¬ 
bitions.  To  express  adequately  these 
solemn  etnotions  is  the  prerogative  of 
men  endowed  with  the  true  poetic  gift. 
It  will  be  enough  for  a  prosaic  critic  to 
recall  briefly  some  of  the  plain  and  tan¬ 
gible  grounds  which  justify  the  pride  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  —  especially  of 
those  who  follow  his  calling — in  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  reputation. 

One  remark,  indeed,'  suggests  itself  to 
every  one.  Carlyle’s  life  would  serve 
for  a  better  comment  than  even  his  writ¬ 
ings  upon  his  title,  “  the  hero  as  man  of 
letters.”  And  it  is  in  that  capacity  that 
I  shall  venture  to  consider  him  very 
briefly  without  attempting  to  examine 
the  special  significance  or  permanent 
value  of  his  writings.  Carlyle,  as  we  all 
know,  indulged  in  much  eloquent  decla¬ 
mation  upon  the  merits  of  silence  as 
compared  with  speech.  Like  many 
other  men  of  literary  eminence,  he 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  depreciation 
of  his  own  peculiar  function.  As  Scott 
considered  that  a  mere  story-teller  or 
compounder  of  rhymes  was  but  a  poor 
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creature  compared  with  one  who  played 
his  part  on  the  stage  of  active  life, 
Carlyle  delighted  to  exalt  the  merits  of 
the  rugged,  silent,  inarticulate  heroes, 
who  used  a  rougher  weapon  than  the 
pen,  and  conquered  some  fragment  of 
tangible  order  from  the  primeval  chaos. 
He  idolized  Cromwell  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  the  tangle  of  half  intelligible  and 
wholly  ungrammatical  sentences  which 
the  rough-hewn  Puritan  dashed  down 
upon  paper  recall  the  struggles  of  some 
huge  monster  splashing  through  thick 
and  thin  regardless  of  anything  but  the 
shortest  road  to  his  end.  If  Frederick 
condescended  to  play  at  writing  verses 
with  Voltaire,  it  was  the  pardonable 
condescension  of  a  great  man  who  could 
not  really  for  a  single  instant  put  the 
smartest  of  writers  on  a  level  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  king  of  men.  Heartily  as  Carlyle 
loved  certain  great  literary  teachers 
more  or  less  congenial  to  his  own  tem¬ 
perament,  he  always  places  them  on  a 
level  distinctly  beneath  that  of  states¬ 
men  or  soldier  ;  and  as  his  utterances  of 
this  kind  often  took  the  form  of  an  un¬ 
qualified  exaltation  of  silence,  it  was 
natural  that  to  some  of  us  he  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  guilty  of  a  certain  inconsis¬ 
tency.  If  action  were  so  superior  to 
speech,  why  not  choose  the  better  part 
himself  ?  Was  it  not  rather  extravagant 
— even  for  a  professed  humorist — to 
pour  forth  su  h  a  torrent  of  words  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  inutility  of 
words  ?  If  he  believed  in  his  own  doc¬ 
trine,  should  he  not  have  preferred  to 
carry  a  musket  or  to  wield  a  spade  rather 
than  to  wear  out  so  vast  a  quantity  of 
pens  and  paper  ?  Contempt  for  litera¬ 
ture,  though  rarely  avowed,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  sentiments  of  practical 
men  ;  but  is  it  not  a  suicidal  creed  for 
a  man  of  letters  ? 

To  this,  I  imagine,  Carlyle  could  have 
given  a  very  sufficient  answer.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  he  made  no  special  claim 
upon  the  respect  of  mankind  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  This  task  lay  in  his  way 
to  do,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  the  task  was  humble  or  exalted. 
Should  a  man  be  born  in  a  station  of 
life,  from  which  the  best  available  out¬ 
look  was  the  career  of  a  successful  scav¬ 
enger,  let  him  do  his  scavenging  with  a 
will,  as  heartily  and  effectually  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  that  ideal  state  of  the  world 


when  each  man  will  have  that  to  do 
which  he  can  do  most  perfectly,  the 
parts  will  be  differently  distributed. 
But  in  the  distracted  welter,  as  Carlyle 
would  have  called  it,  of  modern  social 
arrangements,  each  of  us  is  stuck  down 
at  random  in  his  separate  niche,  and 
must  be  content  to  snatch  at  such  waifs 
and  strays  of  work  as  happen  to  be 
floated  nearest  to  him  by  the  eddies  of 
the  perplexed  whirlpool  of  life.  Carlyle 
at  another  period  might  have  been  a 
Knox  heading  a  great  spiritual  move¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  a  Cameronian  preacher 
stimulating  the  faith  of  his  brethren  un¬ 
der  the  fire  of  persecution.  Under  ac¬ 
tual  circumstances,  no  precise  post  in  the 
army  of  active  workers  was  open  to  him; 
and  he  was  forced  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  loose  bands  of  literary  skirmish¬ 
ers,  each  of  whom  has  to  fight  for  his 
own  hand,  and  to  strike  in  here  and 
there  without  concert  or  combination. 
The  duty  might  not  be  a  very  exalted 
one  ;  but  it  was  that  which  lay  nearest 
at  hand.  Had  he  pleased,  however,  he 
might  have  adopted  a  stronger  line  of 
defence.  In  truth,  it  would  be  inter¬ 
preting  a  humorist  too  strictly  if  we  mis¬ 
took  his  intense  jets  of  scorn  or  exhorta¬ 
tion  for  the  measured  language  of  pro¬ 
saic  admonition.  He  did  not  really 
mean  to  assert  that  silence  was  better 
than  speech,  absolutely  and  uncondi¬ 
tionally  ;  for  that  would  be  something 
very  like  nonsense  ;  nor,  again,  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  influence  which  reaches  us 
through  the  spoken  word  is  essentially 
inferior  to  that  which  breathes  from 
the  accomplished  deed.  For  there  are 
words  which  are  among  the  best  of 
deeds ;  as  there  are  certainly  deeds 
which  ought  properly  to  be  classified 
among  the  emptiest  of  words.  The 
fribbler  and  busybody  is  certainly  not 
the  more  tolerable  because  he  does  not 
exhale  in  mere  talk,  but  is  absorbed  in  a 
round  of  petty  activity  which  hihders 
what  it  seems  to  help,  or  in  painfully 
building  up  structures  which  crumble 
before  they  are  finished.  And,  as  clear¬ 
ly,  we  must  reckon  as  among  the  most 
potent  of  rulers,  the  men  who  have 
spoken  a  word  in  season  and  welded 
together  the  vague,  unguided  aspirations 
of  mankind  into  a  force  capable  of  over¬ 
throwing  empires  and  reconstructing 
societies.  The  sentiment  which  really 
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animated  Carlyle — to  which  he  gave ,  at 
times  grotesque  or  extravagant  expres¬ 
sions,  was  simply  the  expression  of  a 
nature  marked,  perhaps,  by  some  Puri¬ 
tanical  narrowness,  but  glowing  with 
genuine  zeal  and  animated  by  the  deep¬ 
est  possible  sense  of  the  solemnity  and 
seriousness  of  life.  The  qualities  which 
he  admired  with  his  whole  soul  were 
force  of  will,  intensity  of  purpose,  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  some  worthy  end. 
What  he  hated  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  were  any  practices  tending  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  energy  which  might  have  ac¬ 
complished  great  things  or  to  allow  it  to 
expend  itself  upon  unreal  objects.  We 
may  remember,  to  quote  one  among  a 
thousand  instances,  his  references  to 
that  remarkable  religious  reformer,  Ram 
Dass,  who  declared  himself  to  have  Are 
enough  in  his  belly  to  bum  up  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  A  man,  according 
to  his  view,  is  valuable  in  proportion  as 
he  has  a  share  of  that  sacred  fire.  We 
are  tempted  unfortunately  to  use  it  up 
merely  for  cooking  purpK>ses,  or  to  turn 
it  to  account  for  idle  pyrotechnical  dis¬ 
plays.  He  is  the  greatest  who  uses  the 
fire  for  its  legitimate  purposes  and  in 
whom  it  bums  with  the  whitest  and 
most  concentrated  heat.  Perhaps  in  in¬ 
forcing  this  doctrine  from  every  possible 
point  of  view,  Carlyle  may  have  shown 
some  want  of  appreciation  for  certain 
harmless  and  agreeable  modes  of  dissi¬ 
pating  energy.  The  Puritan  in  grain — 
and  certainly  the  name  applies  to  no  one 
if  not  to  Carlyle — finds  a  difficulty  in 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
lover  of  a  wider  culture.  But,  in  any 
case,  it  is  not  really  a  question  between 
the  means  of  speech  and  of  action,  but 
between  those  who  have  and  those  who 
have  not  an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  ends  to  be 
obtained. 

Now  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Car¬ 
lyle’S  words  have  in  this  sense  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  deeds.  Intensity  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  his  style.  The  one  essential 
thing  with  him  is.  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  ;  he  must  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  hearers  and  grasp  at  once  the  central 
tmth  to  be  inculcated  ;  he  cares  less 
than  nothing  for  the  mles  of  art  so  long 
as  he  can  gain  his  end  ;  and  will  snatch 
at  any  weapons  in  his  power,  whether  he 
is  to  be  grotesque  or  sublime,  tender  or 


cynical  in  expression,  or  to  produce  an 
effect  not  capable  of  being  tabulated  un¬ 
der  any  critical  category.  The  blem¬ 
ishes  as  well  as  the  surpassing  merits  of 
his  writings  spring  equally  from  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which  naturally  makes  him 
unintelligible  and  at  times  offensive  to 
men  of  different  temperaments.  Now 
whatever  the  literary  consequences,  the 
man’s  own  personality  deriv^  from  it  a 
singular  impressiveness.  Great  men  are 
sometimes  disappointing  ;  but  no  one 
could  possibly  be  disappointed  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  little  house  in  Chel¬ 
sea.  It  is  a  feeble  expression  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  talk  resembled  the 
writing  ;  it  seemed  more  frequently  to 
be  the  quintessence  of  this  writing.  Ever 
afterwards,  if  you  took  up  “  Sartor  Re- 
sartus”  or  the  “  French  Revolution,” 
you  seemed  to  have  learnt  the  inevitable 
cadence  of  the  sentences  ;  you  heard 
the  solemn  passages  rolled  out  in  the 
strong  current  of  broad  Scotch,  and  the 
grotesque  phrases  recalled  the  sudden 
flash  of  the  deep-set  eyes  and  the  huge 
explosions  of  tremendous  laughter  full 
of  intense  enjoyment,  and  yet  dashed 
with  an  undertone  of  melancholy  ;  or 
you  saw  the  bent  frame  in  its  queer  old 
dressing-gown,  taking  the  pipe  from  its 
lips  and  rapping  out  some  thundering 
denunciation  of  modern  idols  with  more 
than  Johnsonian  vigor.  You  came  to 
understand  how  the  oddities  which 
strike  some  hasty  readers  as  savoring  of 
affectation  really  expressed  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  man  ;  and  that  the  strange 
light  cast  upon  the  world  represented 
the  way  in  which  objects  spontaneously 
presented  themselves  to  his  singularly 
constituted  imagination.  Instead  of 
fancying  that  he  had  gradually  learnt  a 
queer  dialect  in  order  to  impress  his 
readers,  you  came  to  perceive  tnat  the 
true  process  was  one  of  gradually  learn¬ 
ing  to  trust  his  natural  voice  where  he 
had  at  first  thought  it  necessary  to  array 
himself  more  or  less  in  the  conventional 
costume  of  ordinary  mortals.  Briefly  it 
became  manifest  that  the  contortions  of 
the  Sibyl  (to  quote  Burke’s  phrase  about 
Johnson)  was  the  effect  of  a  genuine  in¬ 
spiration,  and  the  very  reverse  of  exter¬ 
nal  oddities  adopted  of  malice  prepense. 

The  character  had  thus  a  power  quite 
independent  of  the  special  doctrines  as¬ 
serted.  One  proof  of  Carlyle’s  extra- 
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ordinary  power  was  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  upon  men  who  differed 
from  him  diametrically  upon  speculative 
questions.  Nobody,  for  example,  repre¬ 
sented  the  very  antithesis  to  his  doctrines 
more  distinctly  than  J.  S.  Mill.  Ben¬ 
thamism  and  the  whole  philosophy  in 
which  Mill  believed  w’ere  among  the  fa¬ 
vorite  objects  of  Carlyle’s  denunciation. 
Yet  Mill  admits  in  his  Autobiography 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent 
to  judge  Carlyle ;  that  he  read  the 
“  Sartor  Resartus"  “  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  the  keenest  delight,” 
and  felt  tow-ards  the  author  as  the  rea- 
soner  who  “  hobbles”  along  by  proof 
should  feel  to  the  poetic  seer  who  per¬ 
ceives  by  intuition  And  many,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  Mill’s  disciples  would  be  found 
to  owe  even  more  to  the  stimulus  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  dogmatic  opponent 
than  to  the  direct  teaching  of  their  more 
congenial  master.  Nobody,  indeed, 
could  have  gone  to  Carlyle  in  order  to 
discuss  the  evidence  of  some  disputed 
theory,  to  balance  conflicting  considera¬ 
tions,  or  clear  up  a  point  which  required 
dispassionate  examination  and  delicate 
reasoning.  Disciple  or  antagonist,  you 
had  to  sit  at  his  feet,  to  refrain  from 
anything  bordering  remotely  upon  argu¬ 
ment,  and  simply  to  submit  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  nature  of  extraordinary 
power  and  profound  convictions.  .From 
such  a  man  perhaps  more  is  to  be  learnt 
by  those  who  differ  than  by  those  who 
humbly  follow.  It  is  rarely  good  for 
any  man  to  be  fairly  overpowered  and 
swept  away  in  the  current  of  another 
man’s  thoughts,  however  lofty  their  im¬ 
port  ;  and  it  was  as  well  to  have*  some 
independent  source  of  mental  influence 
before  taking  a  strong  dose  of  philoso¬ 
phy  according  to  Carlyle.  And  per¬ 
haps,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  was  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  man  with  his  ardent  disciples 
that  one  first  became  sensible  of  his  true 
magnitude  ;  for  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  teacher  himself  was 
the  danger  to  his  humble  followers.  His 
head  was  strong  enough  to  bear  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  seemed  to  have  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  influence  upon  those  who  received 
it  at  second-hand.  His  own  writing  has 
merits  almost  unapproachable , in  their 
peculiar  character  ;  but  Carlylese  in  the 
mouths  of  imitators  is  among  the  most 
pestilent  jargons  by  which  mc^ern  Eng¬ 


lish  literature  has  been  disfiguitd — and 
that  is  certainly  to  say  a  good  deal. 

It  is  unfortunately  a  common  experi¬ 
ence  to  feel  that  one  would  be,  say,  a 
Radical,  were  it  into  for  the  Radicals. 
The  tail  of  a  party — and  the  tails  of 
parties  are  apt  to  be  the  largest  part  of 
them — is  very  frequently  the  strongest 
argument  against  the  head.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  a  still  more  melancholy  experience 
that  the  leaders  frequently  become  the 
victims  of  the  disciples  whom  they  raise 
up.  The  subtle  flattery  of  admiration, 
the  temptation  to  sustain  authority  by 
exaggerating  the  doctrine  which  has 
made  a  success,  is  often  enough  to  turn 
a  strong  head.  And  it  is  one  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  titles  to  honor  that  he  never  de¬ 
generated  into  the  vulgar  president  of  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  He  had 
too  much  self-respect,  and  was  made  of 
materials  too  sturdy  and  well-seasoned, 
to  fall  into  such  an  error.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  too  stem  a  school.  For 
years  he  had  preached  to  deaf  ears,  and 
had  been  regarded  by  respectable  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Jeffrey  variety  as  the  kind  of 
person  of  whom  something  might  pmssi- 
bly  be  made,  if  he  could  only  be  induced 
to  run  quietly  in  the  traces.  There  is 
no  appearance  that  such  treatment  in¬ 
flicted  lasting  wounds  upon  his  vanity, 
or  induced  him  to  swerve  an  inch  from 
his  line  of  objectionable  eccentricity,  or 
to  attempt  to  gain  a  hearing  by  any  con¬ 
descension  to  the  tastes  of  the  average 
reader.  He  was  content  to  do  the  best 
work  he  could  according  to  his  own  no¬ 
tions  of  what  was  right,  and  to  leave  it 
to  win  its  way  gradually  to  the  place, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  it  deserved. 
He  was  as  independent  in  life  as  in 
thought.  There  is  something  in  its  way 
sublime  about  Carlyle’s  dogmatism  ;  the 
absolute  confldence  with  which  he  holds 
to  his  creed,  and  explains  all  dissent 
from  it  by  the  simple,  and  certainly  in 
some  sense  well-founded,  consideration 
of  the  general  stupidity  of  mankind.  It 
is  of  course  easy  to  condemn  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  many  of  his  judgments  ;  and  to 
hold  that  he  was  really  showing  his  own 
blindness  in  his  sweeping  censures  of 
whole  schools  of  philosophers  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  But  given  the  conviction,  of 
which  I  do  not  here  discuss  the  justifi¬ 
cation,  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his 
creed.  It  was  not,  *it  seems,  till  he 
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published  the  “  Cromwell  ” — that  is,  till 
he  was  about  fifty — that  he  gained  any¬ 
thing  to  be  called  popularity.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  libel  upon  our  fathers  not  to 
admit  that  most  competent  judges  had . 
discovered  the  merits  of  “  Sartor  Resar- 
tus’’  or  the  “  French  Revolution.”  Yet 
on  the  whole  he  was  clearly  one  of  the 
writers  whose  fame  ripens  slowly,  and 
ripens  all  the  more  surely  when  he  is 
strong  enough  to  stick  to  bis  true  voca¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  an  absence  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  A  man  possessed  of  Carlyle's 
amazing  power  of  vivid  portraiture  had 
many  temptations  to  cover  slightness  of 
work  by  that  shame  picturesque  with 
which  superficial  imitators  have  made 
us  too  familiar.  But  no  one  denies 
that,  whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  color¬ 
ing  in  his  historical  studies,  they  at  least 
imply  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  con¬ 
scientious  labor.  If  Dryasdust  does  not 
invest  Cromwell  or  Frederick  with  the 
same  brilliant  lights  as  Carlyle,  he  ad¬ 
mits  fully  that  Carlyle  has  not  scamped 
the  part  of  the  work  upon  which  the 
Dryasdust  most  prides  himself.  At 
worst,  he  can  only  complain  that  the 
poetical  creator  is  rather  ungrateful  in 
his  way  of  speaking  of  the  labors  by 
which  he  has  profited.  If  the  “  French 
Revolution”  is  not  in  this  respect  the 
equal  of  the  later  works  (in  some  other 
qualities  it  is  their  superior),  it  is  only, 
I  imagine,  because  the  materials  which 
would  be  required  by  a  modem  histo¬ 
rian  were  not  accessible  near  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subsidiary  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  reading  all  Carlyle’s  writings,  to 
feel  that  the  artist  is  always  backed  up 
by  the  conscientious  workman.  If  some 
of  the  early  articles  touch  upon  subjects 
fully  studied,  he  has  at  least  done  thor¬ 
oughly  whatever  he  professes  to  have 
done  ;  and  even  in  reading  later  studies 
upon  the  same  subjects,  it  is  generally 
manifest  that  Carlyle’s  errors  are  never 
those  of  the  indolent  or  superficial  scrib¬ 
bler. 

The  quality  manifested  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  self-respect  and  independence  of  a 
man  who  scorns  to  owe  success  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  intrinsic  merit  of  good 
work,  or  to  measure  success  by  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  harvest  of  Battery  and  ad¬ 
miration.  No  one  could  stand  more 
firmly  upon  his  own  legs,  or  be  more 
superior,  not  only  to  the  vulgar  forms 


of  temptation,  but  to  those  which  some¬ 
times  assail  the  loftiest  minds.  He  gave 
what  was  in  him  to  give,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  give  it  in  the  most  effective 
shape  ;  but  he  never  stooped  to  court 
the  applause  of  the  unintelligent  and 
unsympathetic.  If  there  was  ever  a 
risk  of  such  condescension,  it  was  per¬ 
haps  at  the  period  when  he  took  to  writ¬ 
ing  pamphlets  upon  questions  of  the 
day.  There  seemed  to  be  a  possibility 
of  his  descending  from  his  lofty  position 
to  join  in  the  inferior  squabbles  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  journalists.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  some  admirable  writing  in  those 
pamphlets ;  but  they  touch  upon  the 
topics  in  which  his  real  power  deserted 
him  and  gave  some  opportunity  to  the 
cavillers.  The  common  criticism  that 
he  pointed  out  defects  without  suggest¬ 
ing  remedies,  had  then  a  certain  plausi- 
.bility  ;  for  it  is  certainly  natural  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  critic  of  any  particular  line  of 
policy  to  name  the  policy  which  would 
meet  his  approval.  If  you  attack  pro¬ 
tection  you  must  advocate  free  trade, 
and  general  denunciation  upsets  its  own 
aim.  Happily  Carlyle  did  not  wander 
long  in  this  region  ;  and  returned  to  the 
strong  ground  of  those  general  moral 
principles  which  are  independent  of  the 
particular  issues  of  every-day  politics. 
The  reproach,  indeed,  followed  him  be¬ 
yond  its  appropriate  sphere.  Some 
writers  complain  that  Carlyle  did  not 
advance  any  new  doctrine,  or  succeed  in 
persuading  the  world  of  its  truth.  His 
life  failed,  it  is  suggested,  in  so  far  as  he 
did  not  make  any  large  body  of  converts 
with  an  accepted  code  of  belief.  But 
here,  ‘as  it  seems  to  me,  the  criticism 
becomes  irrelevant.  No  one  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  Carlyle  taught  a  strongly 
marked  and  highly  characteristic  creed, 
though  one  not  easily  packed  into  a  de¬ 
finite  set  of  logical  formulae.  If  there 
was  no  particular  novelty  in  his  theories, 
that  was  his  very  contention.  His  aim 
was  to  utter  the  truths  which  had  been 
the  strength  and  the  animating  princi¬ 
ples  of  great  and  good  men  in  all  ages. 
He  was  not  to  move  us,  like  a  scientific 
discoverer,  by  proclaiming  novelties,  but 
to  utter  his  protest  in  behalf  of  the  per¬ 
manent  truths,  obscured  in  the  struggle 
between  conflicting  dogmas  and  drowned 
in  the  anarchical  shrieks  of  contending 
parties.  He  succeeded  in  so  far  as  he 
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impressed  the  emotions  and  the  imagi* 
nation  of  his  fellows,  not  in  so  far  as  he 
made  known  to  them  any  new  doctrine. 
Nor  was  his  life  to  be  called  a  failure, 
judged  by  his  own  standard,  because  he 
failed  to  produce  any  tangible  result. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Carlyle  was  no  wor¬ 
shipper  of  progress,  nor,  indeed,  a  be¬ 
liever  in  its  existence.  The  fact  that  an 
opinion  did  not  make  its  way  in  the 
world  was  not  even  a  presumption 
against  its  truth  and  importance  in  a 
world  daily  growing  more  and  more 
ch.iotic,  plunging  wildly  over  Niagaras, 
falling  more  hopelessly  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  shams  and  pursuing  wilder 
phantasms  into  more  boundless  regions 
of  distracted  bewilderment.  His  duty 
was  accomplished  when  he  had  liberated 
his  own  soul ;  when  he  had  spoken  so 
much  truth  as  it  was  given  to  him  to 
perceive,  and  left  it  to  work  as  it  might 
in  the  general  play  of  incalculable 
forces.  Here  is  truth  :  make  what  you 
can  of  it  ;  if  you  can  translate  it  into  ac¬ 
tion,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  it  only 
serves  to  animate  a  few  faithful  Abdiels, 
struggling  with  little  hope  and  even  less 
success  against  the  manifold  perplexities 
of  a  collapsing  order,  it  has  at  least 
been  so  far  useful.  The  sower  must  be 
content  when  he  has  cast  the  seed  ;  he 
must  leave  it  to  the  Power  which  rules 
the  universe  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
bear  fruit  a  thousandfold,  or  be  choked 
among  the  tares  which  are  sprouting  up 
in  every  direction  with  a  growth  of  un¬ 
paralleled  luxuriance.  He  has  played 
his  part ;  and  the  only  pay  which  he  de¬ 
sires  or  deserves  is  the  consciousness  of 
having  played  it  manfully. 

That,  as  I  conceive,  would  be  Car¬ 
lyle’s  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  one  which 
is  rare  and  difficult  to  sustain  among 
professed  teachers  of  men.  The  keen 
sensibility  which  makes  a  man  alive  to 
the  miseries  of  the  race  and  anxious  to 
rouse  them  from  their  slumbers,  is  apt 
to  be  dangerous  endowment ;  and  only 
the  strongest  can  bear  the  responsibility 
of  such  endowments  unharmed.  The" 
dangers  which  beset  such  men  are  famil¬ 
iar  enough,  and  may  take  many  shapes 
of  more  or  less  vulgar  temptation.  The 
sense  of  power  over  the  sympathies  of 
your  fellows  may  generate  a  morbid  van¬ 
ity.  People  take  so  much  interest  in  your 
heart  that  you  are  tempted  to  invite  the 


world  at  large  to  be  spectators  of  its 
most  secret  emotions,  to  make  a  show  of 
your  agonies,  and  to  attitudinize  as  a 
sentimental  sufferer  in  presence  of  ad¬ 
miring  multitudes.  You  are  anxious  to 
do  good  by  your  preachings  ;  you  wel¬ 
come  proselytes  to  your  teaching  gladly, 
because  they  are  proselytes  to  the  truth  ; 
and  so  you  surround  yourself  with  the 
most  demoralizing  of  all  audiences — a 
crowd  of  submissive  admirers  who  do 
their  best  to  applaud  your  worst  weak¬ 
nesses  and  lead  you  on  in  the  attempt  to 
outrival  yourself  by  caricaturing  your 
own  extravagances.  You  fancy  yourself 
to  be  an  oracle,  and  descend  to  be  a 
mere  popular  preacher,  accepting  the 
vulgarest  applause,  and  courting  it  by 
the  most  facile  achievements.  You 
think  yourself  infallible,  and  begin  to 
resent  every  opposition  as  the  proof  of 
a  corrupt  antipathy.  You  grow  irritable 
because  the  world  is  not  converted  out 
of  hand,  and  fritter  away  your  powers 
on  petty  controversies  which  serve  only 
to  show  that  a  man  may  make  himself 
ridiculous  in  spite  of  high  purposes  and 
great  abilities.  The  type  is  familiar,  and 
it  is  needless  to  quote  instances.  The 
reformers  of  mankind  are  too  often 
martyrs  not  only  in  the  sense  of  suffer¬ 
ing  at  the  hands  of  antagonists,  but  in 
the  sense  of  sacrificing  much  of  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  their  own  natures 
in  the  trial  to  which  they  all  are  ex¬ 
posed.  Perhaps  we  owe  them  some 
gratitude  even  for  that  kind  of  sacrifice  ; 
and  certainly  we  must  admit  that  we 
owe  a  great  debt  to  many  men  who, 
like  Rousseau,  for  example,  have  been 
led  into  countless  weaknesses,  and  even 
moral  errors,  under  temptations  to 
which  they  have  been  rendered  liable  by 
a  superabundance  of  genuine  sensibility. 
Men  of  coarser  fibre  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  fewer  errors  and  been  useless  to 
their  fellows. 

Happily  we  have  no  such  delicate 
problems  of  casuistry  in  the  case  of 
Carlyle.  Some  people  would  have  been 
more  attracted  to  him  had  he  not  been 
armed  with  this  grand  stoical  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  feel  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  harsh  about  him.  They  utterly 
fail  to  perceive  his  intense  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  because  they  cannot 
understand  the  self-restraint  which 
forbade  him  to  wear  his  heart  upon 
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his  sleeve.  They  see  indifference  to 
suffering  in  his  profound  conviction  of 
the  impotence  of  spasmodic  attempts  at 
its  relief  ;  and  fancy  that  he  was  cynical 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  only  condemning 
that  incontinence  of  sentiment  which 
cannot  bear  to  recognize  the  inexorable 
barriers  of  human  fate.  They  c.innot 
understand  that  a  man  can  really  be 
content  to  give  the  most  concentrated 
expression  to  a  melancholy  view  of  hu¬ 
man'  life  without  fidgeting  over  the 
schemes  of  practical  reform.  There 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  antithesis  between 
the  apparent  pride  of  a  self-contained 
independence  and  the  ardent  sympathies 
of  genuine  benevolence.  I  do  not 
think,  indeed,  that  any  one  can  really 
love  Carlyle’s  books  without  becoming 
sensible  of  the  emotional  depth  which 
underlies  his  reserve  and  his  superficial 
harshness  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  the 
“  Life  of  Sterling” — the  most  purely 
charming  of  his  writings — without  un¬ 
derstanding  the  invincible  charm  of  the 
man  to  a  fine  and  affectionate  nature. 
But  upon  these  points  we  shall  be  better 
qualified  to  speak  when  we  have  the 
biography,  which,  if  one  may  prophesy 
in  such  matter,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  books.  For  the 
present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said,  Carlyle  remains 
the  noblest  man  of  letters  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  ;  the  man  who  devoted  himself  with 
the  greatest  persistency  to  bringing  out 
the  very  best  that  was  in  him  ;  who  least 
allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the 
highest  aims  ;  and  who  knew  how  to 
confer  a  new  dignity  upon  a  character 
not  always — if  the  truth  must  be  spoken 
— very  remarkable  for  dignity.  He 
showed  his  eccentricity  —  as  a  critic 
naively  tells  us — by  declining  the  mystic 
letters  G.C.B.  But  he  missed  none  of 
the  dignity  which  comes  from  the  un¬ 
feigned  respect  borne  by  all  honest  men 
to  a  character  of  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  most  unspotted  honor  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  the  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  long  life  to  the  high  calling  im¬ 
posed  by  his  genius. 

What  Carlyle’s  opinion  may  have  been 
of  the  state  of  English  literature  during 
his  generation  it  is  perhaps  better  only 
guessing.  Undoubtedly  he  must  have 
held  that  it  shared  in  that  general  decay 
which,  according  to  him,  is  a  symptom 


of  a  state  of  spiritual  and  social  an¬ 
archy.  I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of 
that  kind  of  printed  matter  which  is  held 
for  the  moment  to  be  a  part  of  litera¬ 
ture,  though  it  should  rather  be  called  a 
quasi-literary  manufacture.  Grub  Street 
is  always  with  us,  and  perhaps  at  the 
present  time  it  is  in  a  rather  more  bla¬ 
tant  and  exuberant  condition  than  usual. 
But  Carlyle  would  have  had  a  good 
many  hard  things  to  say  about  writers  of 
high  pretensions,  and  about  some  in 
whom  one  could  wish  that  he  should 
have  been  more  ready  to  recognize  genu¬ 
ine  fellow-workers  instead  of  setting 
them  down  as  mouthpieces  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  babble  of  futile  jargonings.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  most  of  us  would  do 
better  to  hold  our  tongues  or  to  seek  for 
some  honest  mode  of  living  which  would 
not  involve  any  swelling  of  the  distract¬ 
ing  chorus  of  advice  bestowed  by  "  able 
editors”  upon  a  bewildered  public.  A 
very  infinitesimal  fraction  of  modern 
literature  would  pass  this  severe  censor 
as  deserving  to  escape  the  waste-paper 
basket.  But  one  must  not  interpret  a 
humorist  too  rigidly  ;  and  we  may  fol¬ 
low,  so  far  as  we  may,  Carlyle’s  example 
without  troubling  ourselves  too  much 
about  his  rather  sweeping  dogmas.  That 
little  house  in  Chelsea  will  long  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ennobling  associations  for 
the  humbler  brethren  of  the  craft.  For 
near  fifty  years  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
laborious  industry  of  the  greatest  imagi¬ 
native  writer  of  the  day,  and  the  goal  of 
pilgrimages  from  which  no  one  ever  re¬ 
turned  without  one  great  reward — the 
sense,  that  is,  of  having  been  in  contact 
with  a  man  who,  whatever  his  weak¬ 
nesses  or  his  oddities,  was  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  condescending  to  unworthy 
acts  6r  words,  or  of  touching  upon  any 
subject  without  instinctively  dwelling 
upon  its  deepest  moral  significance.  If 
his  views  of  facts  might  be  wrong  or  dis¬ 
torted  and  his  teaching  grotesque  in 
form,  it  could  never  be  flippant  or  com- 
mon’place,  or  imply  any  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  deepest  interests  of  human¬ 
ity.  The  hero  in  literature  is  the  man 
who  is  invariably  and  unflinchingly  true 
to  himself ;  who  works  to  his  end  undis¬ 
tracted  by  abuse  or  flattery,  or  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  cheap  success  ;  whose  strug¬ 
gles  are  not  marked  by  any  conspicuous 
catastrophes  or  demands  for  splendid 
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selfrsacrifices  ;  who  has  to  plod  on  a 
steady  dull  round  of  monotonous  labor, 
under  continual  temptation  to  aiverge 
into  easier  roads,  and  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  work  may  meet  with 
little  acceptance,  or  with  a  kind  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  which  is  even  more  irritating 
than  neglect ;  and  who  must  therefore 
place  his  reward  chiefly  in  the  work  it¬ 


self.  Such  heroism  requires  no  small 
endowment  of  high  moral  qualities  ;  and 
they  have  seldom  or  never  been  em¬ 
bodied  more  fully  than  in  this  sturdy, 
indomitable  Scotchman,  whose  genius 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  concentrated  essence  of  the 
strong  virtues  of  his  race. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE.’ 
BY  R.  H.  HUTTON. 


The  common  figment  that  we  have 
lost  a  great  writer  for  the  first  time, 
when  first  there  ceases  to  be  any  place 
on  the  earth  where  his  living  body  can 
be  found,  is  perhaps  more  obviously  a 
figment  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
than  in  that  of  any  author  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  For  many  years  back  it  had  been 
tolerably  certain  that  Carlyle  would  add 
nothing  more  to  that  body  of  unique 
imaginative  work  which  constitutes  his 
real  contribution  to  the  life  of  man,  ex¬ 
cept  whatever  of  reminiscences  and  cor¬ 
respondence  might  be  forthcoming  at  his 
death.  And  we  now  know  not  only 
that  this  has  added,  and  will  add,  much 
very  rich  material  to  our  knowledge  of 
him,  but  also  that  what  it  adds  will  be 
exactly  of  the  kind  most  fitted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  due  appreciation  of  his  great 
genius,  and  temper  the  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  idolatry  of  his  special  adorers.  .\n 
author  is  best  known,  known  iii  the  best 
manner,  when  the  largest  number  of 
those  who  are  accessible  to  his  influence 
first  realize  most  clearly  what  he  was  as 
a  whole  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  people  will  recognize 
more  clearly  what  Carlyle  was  as  a 
whole,  during  the  next  ten  years,  than 
have  ever  realized  it  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

Carlyle  seems  to  me  to  have  had  the 
temperament  and  the  powers  of  a  great 
artist,  with  what  was  in  effect  a  single 
inspiration  for  his  art,  and  that  one 
which  required  so  great  a  revolution  in 
the  use  of  his  appropriate  artistic  mate¬ 
rials,  that  the  first  impression  he  pro¬ 
duced  on  ordinary  minds  was  that  of 
bewilderment  and  even  confusion. 
This  subject  —  almost  his  only  subject 


— whether  he  wrote  history  or  biogra¬ 
phy,  or  the  sort  of  musings  which  con¬ 
tained  his  conceptions  of  life,  was  always 
the  dim  struggle  of  man’s  nature  with 
the  passions,  doubts,  and  confusions  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  with  special  re¬ 
gard  to  the  grip  of  the  infinite  spiritual 
cravings,  whether  good  or  evil,  upon  it. 
He  was  always  trying  to  paint  the  light 
shining  in  darkness  and  the  darkness 
comprehending  it  not,  and  therefore  it 
was  that  he  strove  so  hard  to  invent  a 
new  sort  of  style  which  should  express 
not  simply  the  amount  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  also,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
much  vaster  amount  of  human  igno¬ 
rance  against  which  that  knowledge 
sparkled  in  mere  radiant  points  break¬ 
ing  the  gloom.  Every  one  knows  what 
Carlylese  means,  and  every  apt  literary 
man  can  manufacture  a  little  tolerably 
good  Carlylese  at  will.  But  very  few  of 
us  reflect  what  it  was  in  Carlyle  which 
generated  the  style,  and  what  the  style, 
in  spite  of  its  artificiality,  has  done  for 
us.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  Carlyle  himself 
knew.  In  these  reminiscences  he  ad¬ 
mits  its  flavor  of  affectation  with  a  com¬ 
ment  which  seems  to  me  to  show  less 
self-knowledge  than  usual.  Of  his 
friend  Irving’s  early  style,  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Miltonic  or  old  English 
Puritan  style,  he  says,  “At  this  time, 
.and  for  years  afterward,  there  was 
something  of  preconceived  intention 
visible  in  it,  in  fact  of  real  affectation, 
as  there  could  not  well  help  being.  To 
his  example  also  I  suppose  I  owe  some¬ 
thing  of  my  own  poor  affectations  in 
that  matter  which  are  now  more  or  less 
visible  to  me,  much  repented  of,  or 
not.”  I  suspect  of  the  two  alternatives 
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suggested  in  this  amusing  little  bit  of 
characteristic  mystification,  the  “  not” 
should  be  taken  as  the  truth.  Carlyle 
could  not  repent  of  his  affectation,  for 
it  was  in  some  sense  of  the  very  essence 
of  his  art.  Some  critics  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  style 
between  his  early  reviews  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  his  later  productions  by  the 
corrections  of  Jeffrey.  But  Jeffrey  did 
not  correct  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Schiller, 
and  if  any  one  who  possesses  the  volume 
containing  both  the  life  of  Schiller  and 
the  life  of  Sterling  will  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  he  will  see  at  once  that, 
between  the  two,  Carlyle  had  deliberate¬ 
ly  developed  a  new  organon  for  his  own 
characteristic  genius,  and  that  so  far 
from  losing,  his  genius  gained  enor¬ 
mously  by  the  process.  And  I  say  this  not 
without  fully  recognizing  that  simplicity 
is  after  all  the  highest  of  all  qualities  of 
style,  and  that  no  one  can  pretend  to 
find  simplicity  in  Carlyle’s  mature  style. 
But  after  all  the  purpose  of  style  is  to 
express  thought,  and  if  the  central  and 
pervading  thought  of  all  which  you  wish 
to  express  and  must  express  if  you  are 
to  attain  the  real  object  of  your  life,  is 
inconsistent  with  simplicity,  let  simpli¬ 
city  go  to  the  wall,  and  let  us  have  the 
real  drift.  And  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
exactly  Carlyle’s  case.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  express  adequately  in 
such  English  as  was  the  English  of  his 
Life  of  Schiller,  the  class  of  convic¬ 
tions  which  had  most  deeply  engraved 
themselves  on  his  own  mind.  That 
class  of  convictions  was,  to  state  it 
shortly,  the  result  of  his  belief — a  one¬ 
sided  belief  no  doubt,  but  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance — that  human  language,  and  espe¬ 
cially  our  glib  cultivated  use  of  it,  had 
done  as  much  or  more  to  conceal  from 
men  how  little  they  do  know,  and  how 
ill  they  grasp  even  that  which  they 
partly  know,  as  to  define  and  preserve 
for  them  the  little  that  they  have  actu¬ 
ally  puzzled-out  of  the  riddle  of  life. 
In  the  very  opening  of  the  “  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship,”  Carlyle  says  : 

“  Hardened  round  us,  encasing  wholly 
every  notion  we  form,  is  a  wrappage  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  hearsays,  mere  words.  VVe  call  that  fire 
of  the  black  thunder-cloud  ‘  electricity,’  and 
lecture  learnedly  about  it.  and  grind  the  like  of 
it  out  of  glass  and  silk.  But  what  is  it  ? 
What  made  it  ?  Whence  comes  it  ?  Whither 
goes  it  7  Science  has  done  much  for  us,  but  it 


is  a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  that 
great  deep  sacred  itiAnituae  of  Nescience 
whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on  which  all 
science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film.  This 
world,  after  all  our  science  and  sciences,  is  still 
a  miracle  ;  wonderful,  inscrutable,  magical, 
and  more,  to  whosoever  will  think  of  it.” 

That  passage  reminds  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  amusing  travesties  of  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  style,  a  travestie  which  may  be 
found  in  Marmaduke  Savage’s  “  Fal¬ 
con  Family,”  where  one  of  the  ”  Young 
Ireland  ”  party  praises  another  for  hav¬ 
ing  “  a  deep  no-meaning  in  the  great 
fiery  heart  of  him.”  But  in  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  mind  this  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
measurable  ignorance  (or  ”  nescience,” 
as  he  preferred  to  call  it  in  antithesis  to 
science),  which  underlies  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  not  in  the  least  a  “  deep  no¬ 
meaning”  but  a  constant  conviction, 
which  it  took  a  great  genius  like  his  to 
interpret  to  all  who  were  capable  of 
learning  from  him.  I  can  speak  for  my¬ 
self  at  least,  that  to  me  it  has  been  the 
great  use  of  Carlyle’s  peculiar  chiaro- 
oscura  style,  so  to  turn  language  inside 
out,  as  it  were,  for  us,  that  we  realize 
its  inadequacy,  and  its  tendency  to  blind 
and  mislead  us,  as  we  could  never  have 
realized  it  by  any  limpid  style  at  all. 
To  expose  the  pretensions  of  human 
speech,  to  show  us  that  it  seems  much 
clearer  than  it  is,  to  warn  us  habitually 
that  ”  it  swims  as  a  mere  superficial 
film”  on  a  wide  unplumbed  sea  of  un¬ 
discovered  reality,  is  a  function  hardly 
to  be  discharged  at  all  by  plain  and 
limpid  speech.  Genuine  Carlylese — 
which,  of  course,  in  its  turn  is  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  a  deceptive  mask, 
and  often  does  become  so  in  Carlyle’s 
own  writings,  so  that  you  begin  to  think 
that  all  careful  observation,  sound  rea¬ 
soning,  and  precise  thinking  is  useless, 
and  that  a  true  man  would  keep  his  in¬ 
tellect  foaming  and  gasping,  as  it  were, 
in  one  eternal  epileptic  fit  of  wonder — 
is  intended  to  keep  constantly  before  us 
the  relative  proportions  between  the  im¬ 
mensity  on  every  subject  which  we  fail 
to  apprehend,  and  the  few  well-defined 
focal  spots  of  light  that  we  can  clearly 
discern  and  take  in.  Nothing  is  so  well 
adapted  as  Carlyle’s  style  to  teach  one 
that  the  truest  language  on  the  deepest 
subjects  is  thrown  out,  as  it  were,  with 
more  or  less  happy  effect,  at  great  reali¬ 
ties  far  above  our  analysis  or  grasp,  and 
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not  a  triumphant  formula  which  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  secret  of  our  existence. 
Let  me  contrast  a  passage  concerning 
Schiller  in  the  Life  of  Schiller,  and 
one  concerning  Coleridge  in  the  Life 
of  Sterling,  relating  to  very  nearly  the 
same  subject,  the  one  in  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  other  in  developed  Carlylese, 
and  no  one,  I  think,  will  doubt  which 
of  the  two  expresses  the  central  thought 
with  the  more  power.  “  Schiller,”  says 
Carlyle — 

“  Does  not  distort  his  character  or  genius 
into  shapes  which  he  thinks  more  becoming 
than  their  natural  one  ;  he  does  not  bring  out 
principles  which  are  not  his,  or  harbor  beloved 
persuasions  which  he  half  or  wholly  knows  to 
be  false.  He  did  not  often  speak  of  whole¬ 
some  prejudices  ;  he  did  not  ‘  embrace  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  because  it  was  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  comfortable.’  Truth  with  Schiller, 
or  what  seemed  such,  was  an  indispensable  re¬ 
quisite  ;  if  he  but  suspected  an  opinion  to  be 
false,  however  dear  it  may  have  been,  he  seems 
to  have  examined  it  with  rigid  scrutiny,  and  if 
he  found  it  guilty,  to  have  plucked  it  out  and 
resolutely  cast  it  forth.  The  sacrifice  might 
cause  him  pain,  permanent  pain  ;  but  danger, 
he  imagined,  it  could  hardly  cause  him.  It  is 
irksome  and  dangerous  to  tread  in  the  dark  ; 
but  better  so  than  with  an  ignis- fatuus  to  guide 
us.  Considering  the  warmth  of  his  sensibili¬ 
ties,  Schiller's  merit  on  this  point  is  greater 
than  it  at  first  might  appear.” 

And  now  let  me  take  the  opposite 
judgment  passed  upon  Coleridge  in  the 
Life  of  Sterling  : 

“  The  truth  is,  I  now  see,  Coleridge’s  talk 
and  speculation  was  the  emblem  of  himself  ;  in 
it,  as  in  him,  a  ray  of  heavenly  inspiration 
struggled,  in  a  tmgically  ineffectual  degree, 
with  the  weakneM  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
says  once  *  he  had  skirted  the  howling  deserts 
of  Infidelity  ;’  this  was  evident  enough  ;  but 
he  had  not  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  pain 
and  terror,  to  press  resolutely  across  said  des¬ 
erts  to  the  new  firm  lands  of  faith  beyond  ;  he 
preferred  to  create  logical  fatamorganas  for 
himself  on  the  hither  side,  and  laboriously 
solace  himself  with  these.  To  the  man  himself 
Nature  had  given,  in  high  measure,  the  seeds 
of  a  noble  endowment ;  and  to  unfold  it  had 
been  forbidden  him.  A  subtle  lynx-eyed  in¬ 
tellect,  tremulous,  pious  sensibility  to  all  good 
and  all  beautiful  ;  truly  a  ray  of  empyrean 
light ;  but  embedded  in  such  weak  laxity  of 
character,  in  such  indolences  and  esuriences, 
as  had  made  strange  work  with  it.  Once  more 
the  tragic  story  of  a  high  endowment  with  an 
insufficient  will.  An  eye  to  discern  the  divine¬ 
ness  of  the  heaven's  splendors  and  lightnings, 
the  insatiable  wish  to  revel  in  their  god-like  ra¬ 
diances  and  brilliancies  ;  but  no  heart  to  front 
the  seething  terrors  of  them,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  your  conquering  an  abiding  place 
there.  The  courage  necessary  for  him  above 


all  things  had  been  denied  this  man.  His  life 
with  such  ray  of  the  empyrean  in  it  had  been 
great  and  terrible  to  him  ;  and  he  had  not 
valiantly  grappled  with  it;  he  had  fled  from  it ; 
sought  refuge  in  vague  day-dreams,  hollow 
compromises,  in  opium,  in  theosophic  meta¬ 
physics.  Harsh  pain,  danger,  necessity,  slav¬ 
ish  harnessed  toil,  were  of  all  things  abhorrent 
to  him.  And  so  the  empyrean  element  lying 
smothered  under  the  terrene  and  yet  inextin¬ 
guishable  there,  made  sad  writhings.  .  .  . 

For  the  old  Eternal  Powers  do  live  forever, 
nor  do  their  laws  see  any  change,  however  we 
or  our  poor  Wigs  and  Church  tippets  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  read  their  laws.  "Yo  steal  into  heaven — 
by  the  modern  method  of  sticking,  ostrich-like, 
your  head  into  fallacies  on  earth,  equally  as  by 
the  ancient  and  by  all  conceivable  methods — is 
forever  forbidden.  High  treason  is  the  name 
of  that  attempt,  and  it  continues  to  be  punished 
as  such.  Strange  enough  !  here  once  more  was 
a  kind  of  heaven-scaling  Ixion  ;  and  to  him, 
as  to  the  old  one,  the  just  gods  were  very  stern  ; 
the  ever-revolving,  never-advancing  wheel  (of 
a  kind)  was  his  through  life  ;  and  from  his 
cloud  Juno  did  not  he  too  procreate  strange 
Centaurs,  spectral  Puseyisms,  monstrous 
illusory  hybrids,  and  ecclesiastical  chimaeras, 
which  now  roam  the  earth  in  a  very  lamen¬ 
table  manner  ?” 

I  think  Carlyle  was  driving  by  impli¬ 
cation  at  something  which  seems  to  me 
quite  false  in  the  latter  passage,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  in  the  former  also.  But  no 
one  can  doubt,  I  think,  which  of  these 
two  styles  conveys  the  more  vividly  tlie 
idea  common  to  both — that  it  is  very 
easy  and  very  fatal  to  deceive  ourselves 
into  thinking  or  believing  what  we  only 
wish  to  believe,  and  that  a  mind  which 
cannot  distinguish  firmly  between  the 
two  loses  all  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  words  and  things.  And  how 
much  more  powerfully  is  the  thought 
expressed  in  the  strange  idiom  of  the 
later  style.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  styles  is  that  while  the 
former  aims,  like  most  good  styles,  at 
what  Carlyle  wants  to  say  expressly,  the 
later  is,  in  addition,  lavish  of  sugges¬ 
tions  which  come  in  aid  of  his  express 
meaning,  by  bringing  out  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  general  chaos  of  vague  in¬ 
determinate  agencies  which  bewilder 
the  believing  nature,  and  render  a  defi¬ 
nite  creed  difficult.  Take  the  very  char¬ 
acteristic  Carlylese  phrase  “  in  a  tragi¬ 
cally  ineffectual  degree,”  and  note  the 
result  of  grafting  the  stronger  thought 
of  tragedy  on  the  weaker  one  of  ineffec¬ 
tuality — how  it  dashes  in  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  to  the  spectacle  of  human  help¬ 
lessness,  and  suggests,  what  Carlyle 
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wanted  to  suggest,  how  the  powers 
above  are  dooming  to  disappointment 
the  man  who  fortifies  himself  in  any 
self-willed  pet  theory  of  his  own.  So, 
too,  the  expressions  “  logical  fata- 
roorganas,”  “  tremulous,  pious  sensibil¬ 
ity,”  ”  a  ray  of  empyrean  embedded  in 
such  weak  laxity  of  character,”  ”  spec¬ 
tral  Puseyisms,”  “  monstrous  illusory 
hybrids,”  “  ecclesiastical  chimaeras” — 
all  produce  their  intended  daunting 
effect  on  the  imagination,  suggesting 
how  much  vagueness,  darkness,  and 
ignorance  Carlyle  apprehended  behind 
these  attempted  philosophical  “  views” 
of  the  great  d  priori  thinker.  Observe, 
too,  the  constant  use  of  the  plurals — “in¬ 
dolences  and  esuriences,”  “  god-like 
radiances  and  brilliancies,”  which  just 
suggest  to  the  mind  in  how  very  many 
different  forms  the  same  qualities  may 
be  manifested.  And  finally  observe  the 
discouraging  effect  of  the  touch  which 
contrasts  the  conventionality  of  caste- 
costume,  “  our  poor  Wigs  and  Church 
tippets,”  with  the  “  Eternal  Powers  that 
live  forever” — a  touch  that  says  to  us 
in  effect,  “  Your  conventions  mystify 
you,  take  you  in,  make  you  believe  in 
an  authority  which  the  Eternal  Powers 
n®ver  gave.”  And  all  this  is  conveyed 
in  such  little  space,  by  the  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  of  contrasts.  The  secret  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  style  is  a  great  crowding-in  of 
contrasted  ideas  and  colors — indeed, 
such  a  crowding  in,  that  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  but  his  it  would  be  wholly  false 
art.  But  his  purpose  being  to  impress 
upon  us  with  all  the  force  that  was  in 
him,  that  the  universe  presents  to  us  only 
a  few  focal  points  of  light  which  may 
be  clearly  discerned  against  vast  and 
almost  illimitable  tracts  of  mystery — 
that  human  laqguage  and  custom  mis¬ 
lead  us  miserably  as  to  what  these 
points  of  light  are — and  that  much  of 
the  light,  all  indeed  which  he  himself 
does  not  recognize,  comes  from  putre¬ 
fying  and  phosphorescent  ignes  fatui, 
which  will  only  betray  us  to  our  doom 
— the  later  style  is  infinitely  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  the  first.  He  does  contrive  to 
paint  the  incapacity  of  the  mind  to 
grasp  truth,  its  wonderful  capacity  to 
miss  it,  the  enormous  chances  against 
hitting  the  mark  precisely  in  the  higher 
regions  of  belief,  with  a  wonderful 
effect  which  his  earlier  style  gave  little 
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promise  of.  It  seems  to  me  a  style  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
those  whom  it  charmed  that  moral 
truth  can  only  be  discerned  by  a  sort  of 
brilliant  imaginative  tact  and  audacity 
in  discriminating  the  various  stars 
sprinkled  in  a  dark  vault  of  mystery, 
and  then  walking  boldly  by  the  doubtful 
light  they  give  ; — that  very  much  can¬ 
not  be  believed  except  by  self-deceivers 
or  fools  ; — but  that  wonder  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  all  right-mindedness  ;  —  that 
the  enigmatic  character  of  life  is  good  for 
us,  so  long  as  we  are  stern  and  almost 
hard  in  acting  upon  the  little  truth  we 
can  know  ; — but  that  any  sort  of  clear 
solution  of  the  enigma  must  be  false — 
and  that  any  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
sternness  of  life  must  be  ascribed  to 
radical  weakness  and  the  smooth  self- 
delusions  to  which  the  weak  are  liable. 

In  speaking  of  his  style,  I  have 
already  suggested  by  implication  a  good 
deal  of  the  drift  of  Carlyle’s  faith. 
What  he  loves  to  delineate  is  the  man 
who  can  discern  and  grope  his  way 
honestly  by  a  little  light  struggling 
through  a  world  of  darkness — the  man 
whose  gloom  is  deep,  but  whose  lucidity 
of  vision,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  keen — the 
man  who  is  half  hypochondriac,  halt 
devotee,  but  wholly  indomitable,  like 
Mahomet,  Cromwell,  Johnson.  Thus 
he  says  of  Cromwell  : 

And  withal  this  hypochondria,  what  was  it 
but  the  very  greatness  of  the  man,  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  ideal  affections  ;  the 
quantity  of  sympathy  he  had  with  things  ?  The 
quantity  of  insight  he  could  yet  get  into  the 
heart  of  things  ;  the  mastery  he  could  get  over 
things ;  this  was  his  hypochondria.  The 
man’s  misery,  as  men’s  misery  always  does, 
came  of  his  greatness.  Samuel  Johnson  is 
that  kind  of  man.  Sorrow-stricken,  half-dis¬ 
tracted.  the  wide  element  of  mournful  black 
enveloping  him — wide  as  the  world.  It  is  the 
character  of  a  prophetic  man  ;  a  man  with  his 
whole  soul  seeing  and  struggling  to  see." 

In  his  life  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
writing  on  Voltaire,  Carlyle  describes 
the  same  sort  of  character  as  the  ideal 
Teutonic  character,  a  type  which  recom¬ 
mended  itself  to  Voltaire  because  it  was 
the  reverse  of  his  own. 

“  A  rugged,  surly  kind  of  fellow,  much-en¬ 
during,  not  intrinsically  bad  ;  splenetic  without 
complaint ;  standing  oddly  inexpugnable  in 
that  natural  stoicism  of  his  ;  taciturn,  yet  with 
strange  flashes  of  speech  in  him  now  and  then 
— something  which  goes  beyond  laughter  and 
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articulate  logic,  and  is  the  taciturn  elixir  of 
these  two — what  they  call  '  humor  ’  in  their  dia¬ 
lect.” 

Every  hero  he  had  was  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  displayed  at  once  this  pro¬ 
found  impression  of  the  darkness  and 
difficulty  of  life,  and  this  vehement  dic¬ 
tatorial  mode  of  acting  on  the  glimpses 
or  visions  he  had  by  way  of  showing 
valor  in  defiance  of  the  darkness.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  characteristic  delight  in  Odin  and 
the  Scandinavian  mythology  is  a  mere 
reflection  of  this  strong  appreciation  of 
the  religion  of  the  volcano,  the  thunder¬ 
cloud,  and  the  lightning-flash,  mingled 
with  a  certain  grim  enjoyment  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  inadequacy  of  human 
struggle.  If  Carlyle  loved  also  to  de- 
soribe  keen,  clear  wits  like  Jeffrey  and 
Voltaire — if  he  revelled,  too,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  thin,  acrid  natures  like  Robes¬ 
pierre’s,  it  was  as  foils  to  his  favorite 
portraits  of  grim,  vehement,  dictatorial 
earnestness.  As  his  style  is  chiaro- 
oscuroy  so  his  favorite  figures  and  char¬ 
acters  are  chiaro-oscuro  also.  Carlyle 
did  not  love  too  much  light — did  not 
believe  in  it  even  as  the  gift  of  God. 
Mankind  to  him  were  ”  mostly  fools.” 
To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  was 
the  highest  achievement  of  the  best 
men.  He  had  a  great  beliet  in  the 
sternness  of  purpose  behind  creation, 
but  little  belief  in  the  love  there.  In 
his  reminiscences  he  describes  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Irving’s  schoolmaster,  “  old 
Adam  Hope,”  toward  his  average 
scholars  as  being  summed  up  thus  : 
”  Nothing  good  to  be  expected  from 
you,  or  from  those  you  come  of,  ye  little 
whelps,  but  we  must  get  from  you  the 
best  you  have,  and  not  complain  of  any¬ 
thing.”  And  so  far  as  I  understand  his 
religion,  that  is  very  much  how  Carlyle 
represents  to  himself  the  attitude  of  the 
Eternal  mind  toward  us  all.  He  tells 
us  candidly  in  his  account  of  Irving, 
that  he  had  confessed  to  Irving  that  he 
did  not  think  as  Irving  did  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and  that  it  was  vain  for 
him  to  expect  he  ever  should  or  could. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  who  knows  Car¬ 
lyle’s  writings  needed  the  avowal. 
Carlyle  had  a  real  belief  in  the  Everlast¬ 
ing  mind  behind  nature  and  history  ; 
but  he  had  not  only  no  belief  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  true  revelation,  he  had,  I 
think,  gimost  a  positive  repulsion,  if 
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not  scorn,  for  the  idea,  as  if  an  undue 
and  “  rose-water”  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  burden  of  the  universe  by  self-de¬ 
ception  were  involved  in  it.  When, 
for  instance,  his  coarse  favorite,  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm,  dies — the  king,  I  mean, 
who  assaulted  his  own  daugh^r  in  his 
rage,  struck  her  violently,  and  would 
have  kicked  her — Carlyle  delights  to 
tell  you  that  he  slept  ”  with  the  prime¬ 
val  sons  of  Thor,”  and  to  comment  on 
his  death  thus  :  “  No  Beresark  of  them, 
nor  Odin’s  self,  was  a  bit  of  truer  hu¬ 
man  stuff  ;  I  confess  his  value  to  me  in 
these  sad  times  is  rare  and  great.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  usual  Histrionic  Papin’s 
Digester,  Truculent  Charlatan,  and 
other  species  of  kings,  alone  obtainable 
for  the  sunk  flunkey  populations  of  an 
era  given  up  to  Mammon  and  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  its  own  belly,  what  would  not 
such  a  population  give  for  a  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  to  guide  it  on  the  road  back 
from  Orcus  a  little?  ‘Would  give,’  I 
have  written  ;  but  alas,  it  ought  to  have 
been  ‘  should  give.’  What  they  ‘  would  ’ 
give  is  too  mournfully  plain  to  me,  in 
spite  of  ballot-boxes,  a  steady  and  tre¬ 
mendous  truth,  from  the  days  of  Barab- 
bas  downward  and  upward.”  If  this 
be  not  meant  as  a  hint  that,  for  Carlyle, 
such  a  hero  as  Friedrich  VV’^ilhelm  was 
rather  the  king  to  be  desired  than  He 
for  whom  Barabbas  was  really  substitut¬ 
ed — and  this,  perhaps,  is  an  overstrained 
interpretation — it  certainly  does  suggest 
that  Carlyle’s  mind  habitually  adhered 
by  preference  to  the  Scandinavian  type 
of  violent  smoke-and-flame  hero,  even 
at  those  times  when  the  lessons  of  his 
childhood  carried  him  back  to  the 
divine  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  portion  of 
Carlyle's  works  contains  clear  traces  of 
the  sort  of  grounds  on  which  he  came  to 
reject  the  Christian  revelation.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  correspondence  wlien  it  appears 
may  clear  up  this  point.  But  I  should 
judge  that  at  the  root  of  it  was  a  certain 
contempt  for  the  raw  material  of  human 
nature,  as  inconsistent  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view,  and  an  especial  contempt  for 
the  particular  effect  produced  upon  that 
raw  material  by  what  he  understood  to 
be  the  most  common  result  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Dyspepsia  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  preference  for  a  de 
cidedly  dyspeptic  type  of  religion— dys- 
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pepsia  itself,  and  the  imaginative  mould 
into  which  dyspepsia  cast  his  vivid 
thoughts.  Certainly  he  always  repre¬ 
sents  the  higher  fortitude  as  a  sort  of 
“  obstinacy,”  rather  than  as  a  pious 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  con¬ 
ceives  tlie  matter  as  if  God  were  trying 
what  stuff  we  are  of  by  first  setting  us 
tasks,  and  then  besetting  us  with  diffi¬ 
culties  in  performing  them.  Thus, 
speaking  of  his  own  dyspepsia  in  these 
“Reminiscences,”  he  does  not  in  the 
least  mince  his  language  about  it,  though 
it  would  seem  that  at  bottom  he  does 
regard  it  as  something  which  it  tasks  his 
“  faith”  to  bear. 

“  The  accursed  hag,  Dyspepsia,  had  got  me 
bitted  and  bridled,  and  was  ever  striving  to 
make  my  waking  living  day  a  thing  of  ghastly 
night-mares.  1  resisted  what  I  could  ;  never  did 
yield  or  surrender  to  her  ;  but  she  kept  my 
heart  right  heavy,  my  battle  being  sore  and 
hopeless.  One  could  not  call  it  hope,  but  only 
desperate  obstinacy,  refusing  to  flinch,  that 
animated  me.  ‘  Obstinacy  as  of  ten  mules  '  I 
have  sometimes  called  it  since  ;  but,  in  candid 
truth,  there  was  something  worthily  human  in 
it,  too  ;  and  I  have  had,  through  life,  among 
my  manifold  unspeakable  blessings,  no  other 
real  bower-anchor  to  ride  by  in  the  rough  seas. 
Human  ‘  obstinacy’  grounded  in  real  faith  and 
insight,  is  good,  and  the  best.” 

Of  the  existence  of  something  hard — 
something  of  the  genuine  task-master 
— in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  something 
requiring  obstinacy,  and  not  mere  sub¬ 
mission,  to  satisfy  its  requirements,  Car¬ 
lyle  had  a  deep  conviction.  I  think  his 
view  of  Christianity — reverently  as  he 
always  or  almost  always  spoke  of  the 
person  of  Christ — was  as  of  a  religion 
that  had  something  too  much  of  love  in 
it,  something  slightly  mawkish,  and  that 
if  he  could  but  have  believed  the  old 
Calvinism,  its  inexorable  decrees  would 
in  many  respects  have  seemed  to  him 
more  like  the  ground-system  of  creation 
than  the  gospel  either  of  Chalmers  or  of 
Irving.  His  love  of  despots  who  had 
any  ray  of  honesty  or  insight  in  them, 
his  profound  belief  that  mankind  should 
try  and  get  such  despots  to  order  their 
doings  for  them,  his  strange  hankerings 
after  the  institution  of  slavery  as  the 
only  reasonable  way  in  which  the  lower 
races  of  men  might  serve  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  higher  races — all  seems  to 
me  a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  that  life  is  a  subordination  to  a 
hard  taskmaster,  directly  or  by  deputy, 


and  that  so  far  from  gruifibling  over  its 
severities,  we  must  just  grimly  set  to 
work  and  be  thankful  it  is  not  worse 
than  it  is.  “  Fancy  thou  deservest  to 
be  hanged  (as  is  most  likely),”  he  says 
in  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  “  thou  wilt  feel 
it  happiness  to  be  only  shot  ;  fancy  thou 
deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair  halter, 
it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp.” 
That  seems  to  me  to  represent  Carlyle’s 
real  conviction.  He  could  not  believe 
that  God  does,  as  a  ma^er  of  fact,  care 
very  much  for  the  likes  of  us  ;  or  even 
is  bound  to  care.  His  imagination 
failed  to  realize  the  need  or  reality  of 
Divine  love.  “  Upward  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  two-legged  animals  with¬ 
out  feathers  lie  around  us,  in  horizontal 
position,  their  heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and 
full  of  the  foolishest  dreams,”  he  wrote, 
in  describing  a  city  at  midnight.  And 
you  could  easily  see  that  his  whole  view 
of  life  was  accommodated  to  that  concep¬ 
tion.  And  the  Creator,  in  Carlyle’s 
view,  takes  I  think  very  much  the  same 
account  of  these  “  two-legged  animals 
with  heads  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams,” 
as  Adam  Hope  did  of  his  stupid  schol¬ 
ars  ;  not  much  is  to  be  expected  of  us 
or  got  out  of  us,  but  (xod  will  get  out 
of  us  the  best  he  can,  and  ”  not  com¬ 
plain  of  anything.”  Even  the  best  of 
our  race  show  that  they  are  the  best  by 
estimating  their  own  deserts  at  the  very 
lowest,  by  saying  “  we  are  unprofitable 
servants.”  .As  for  the  common  sort 
they  deserve  not  so  much  Divine  love 
and  salvation  as  to  be  driven  out  of 
"'the  dog-hutch”  of  their  own  self-love 
into  the  pitiless  storm.  Such  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  general  drift  of  Carlyle’s 
religion.  He  has  had  his  incredulity  as 
to  the  Christian  miracles,  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  rest  ;  but  his  chief  doubt 
has  been  as  to  the  stuff  of  which  man¬ 
kind  is  made — on  which  his  verdict 
seems  to  me  to  be  this — “  not  of  the 
kind  worth  saving  or  to  be  saved,  after 
Christ’s  fashion,  at  all,  but  to  be  bet¬ 
tered,  if  at  all,  after  some  other  and 
much  ruder  fashion,  the  ‘  beneficent 
whip  ’  being,  perhaps,  the  chief  instru¬ 
mentality.” 

Carlyle  has  exerted,  I  think,  a  very 
potent  influence  on  the  {Xiliticai  history 
of  our  day — more,  however,  through  the 
power  of  his  imaginative  picture  of  the 
turbulent  fermentations  and  molten  fury 
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of  popular  democracy,  than  by  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  the  peoples  to  give  up 
“  palavers,”  “  ballotings,”  etc.,  and  to 
let  wise  men  guide  them  and  rule  them. 
Such  books  as  his  “  Chartism,”  “  Past 
and  Present,”  “Latter-Day  Pamphlets,” 
in  spite  of  all  their  humor  and  all  their 
various  truth  of  insight — which  was  not 
small — did  little  if  anything  to  influence 
the  popular  mind.  And  as  to  his 
apologies  for  slavery,  and  his  vehement 
attacks  on  "  Black  Quashee,”  they  were 
so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  drift  of 
the  known  facts  of  the  case,  and  con¬ 
tained  practical  advice  so  malign  in  its 
tendency,  not  only  to  the  slaves  but  to 
the  slave-owners,  that  I  think  they  alto¬ 
gether  failed,  in  this  country  at  least,  of 
political  effect.  But  his  wonderful  and 
uniiiue  picture  of  a  democracy  stirred 
to  its  depths,  in  “  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  produced  a  profound  impression 
of  warning,  and  partly  even  of  terror, 
on  those  who  could  understand  it  ;  and 
through  them  the  impression  spread  to 
many,  so  that  the  dangers  of  democracy 
have  been  more  fully  appreciated  ever 
since,  and  will  be  the  better  understood 
for  all  time  to  come  in  consequence  of 
Carlyle’s  marvellous  picture.  On  those 
who,  like  myself,  read  it  in  their  youth, 
no  book  probably  ever  produced  so 
vivid  and  startling  an  impression.  One 
reads  in  the  “  Reminiscences”  how 
deeply  Carlyle  himself  was  excited  by 
the  composition  of  it,  nay  one  sees  how 
exactly  he  found  in  it  the  concentration 
of  his  general  view  of  human  life — the 
alloy  only  left  out.  “  The  thorough 
possession  it  had  taken  of  me,”  he 
says,  “  dwelling  in  me  day  and  night, 
keeping  me  in  constant  fellowship  with 
such  a  ‘  flamy  cut-throat  scene  of  things,’ 
infernal  and  celestial,  both  in  one,  with 
no  fixed  prospect  but  that  of  writing  it, 
though  I  should  die,  had  held  me  in  a 
fever  blaze  for  three  years  long  ;  and 
now  the  blaze  had  ceased,  problem 
taliter  qualiter  was  actually  done,  and 
my  humor  and  way  of  thought  about  all 
things  was  of  an  altogether  ghastly, 
dim-smouldering,  and  as  if  preternatural 
sort.”  The  book  itself  corresponds 
with  this  description  of  Carlyle’s  mood 
in  writing  it.  The  mawkish  sentimental¬ 
isms  of  the  earlier  stage  of  the  French 
Revolution — the  fierce  and  bloody  pas¬ 
sions  of  its  later  stage — the  miseries  of 


the  famished  French  people — the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  the  effete  aristocracy — 
the  unreal  platitudes  of  political  philoso¬ 
phers —  the  deep  envies  and  mutual  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  different  candidates  for 
popular  confidence,  are  painted  in  that 
book  with  such  wonderfully  living  force 
as  render  it  to  me  no  little  marvel  that 
almost  all  the  leading  events  in  it  were 
well  over  before  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
bom.  That  any  statesman  who  has  read 
that  book  should  ever  be  able  to  rid 
himself  of  the  feeling  that  popular  pas¬ 
sion  is  a  sort  of  volcano  on  the  slopes 
of  which  we  all  live,  and  which  may 
some  day  break  up  even  the  crust  of 
English  phlegm  by  a  shock  of  earth¬ 
quake,  seems  to  me  impossible.  No 
doubt  Carlyle  never  makes  sufficient 
account  of  the  hard  baked  clay  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  sifts  away  not  a 
little  of  the  slow  customary  dulness, 
even  of  Celtic  or  Franko-Celtic  peasant 
life.  He  puts  too  much  of  his  own  fire 
into  the  interpretation  of  even  these 
lurid  phenomena.  Still  the  picture  is, 
in  its  essence,  as  true  as  it  is  imposing 
and  appalling  ;  and,  doubtless,  it  has 
had  as  much  effect  in  preaching  the  in¬ 
evitable  advance  of  democracy,  and 
teaching  that  it  is  as  righteous  as  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  future  should  be 
moulded  so  as  to  secure  the  good  of  the 
multitude  rather  than  so  as  to  secure  the 
uplifting  of  a  select  few  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  multitude,  as  it  has  had  in 
piointing  out  the  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  self-government  of  the 
ignorant  by  the  ignbrant,  and  in  dis¬ 
heartening  triumphant  makers  of  paper 
constitutions.  “  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion”  is,  perhaps,  the  book  of  the  cen¬ 
tury — a  book  which  could  hardly  have 
been  written  except  by  a  man  in  a  fever 
— a  fever  such  as  the  advance  of  democ¬ 
racy  would  naturally  produce  in  a  mind 
at  once  full  of  popular  sympathies,  and 
of  the  deepest  scorn  for  popular  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition. 

In  origin  a  peasant,  who  originated  a 
new  sort  of  culture  and  created  a  most 
artificial  style  full  at  once  of  affectation 
and  of  genuine  power  ;  in  faith  a  mys¬ 
tic,  who  rejected  Christianity  while 
clinging  ardently  to  the  symbolic  style 
of  Christian  teaching ;  in  politics  a 
pioneer  of  democracy,  who  wanted  to 
persuade  the  people  to  trust  themselves 
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to  the  almost  despotic  guidance  of  Lord- 
protectors  whom  he  could  not  tell  them 
how  to  hnd  ;  in  literature  a  rugged  sort 
of  poet,  who  could  not  endure  the  chains 
of  rhythm,  and  even  jeered  at  rhyme — 
Carlyle  certainly  stands  out  a  paradoxi¬ 
cal  sort  of  figure,  solitary,  proud,  defi¬ 
ant,  vivid.  The  “  Reminiscences”  will 
do,  I  think,  at  least  as  much  to  immor¬ 
talize  his  faults  as  to  show  the  pene¬ 


trating  brilliance  of  his  keen  literary 
glance  ;  at  least  as  much  to  diminish  the 
fascination  of  his  spiritual  example  as  to 
increase  the  fascination  of  his  genius. 
But,  after  all,  no  literary  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  likely  to  stand  otit 
more  distinct,  both  for  flaws  and  genius, 
to  the  centuries  which  will  follow. — 
Good  Words. 


ON  FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 


Our  eloquent  countryman,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  commences  his  work  on  Flowers  by 
a  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  He  reproduces  a  page  from 
a  valuable  but  somewhat  antiquated 
work,  Curtis'  Magazine.,  which  he 
alleges  to  be  ”  characteristic  of  botani¬ 
cal  books  and  botanical  science,  not  to 
say  all  science,”  and  complains  bitterly 
that  it  is  a  string  of  names  and  techni¬ 
cal  terms.  No  doubt  that  unfortunate 
page  does  contain  a  list  of  synonymes 
and  long  words.  But  in  order  to  identi- 
-  fy  a  plant  you  must  have  synonymes  and 
technical  terms,  just  as  to  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage  you  must  have  a  dictionary.  To 
complain  of  this  would  be  to  resemble 
the  man  who  said  that  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  dry  and  disjointed  read¬ 
ing.  But  no  one  would  attempt  to 
judge  the  literature  of  a  country  by 
reading  a  dictionary.  So  also  we  can- 
f  not  estimate  the  interest  of  a  science  by 
reading  technical  descriptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
-satisfactory  description  of  an  animal  or 
plant  except  in  strict  technical  language. 
'I..et  me  reproduce  a  description  which 
;Mr.  Ruskin  has  given  of  the  swallow, 
and  which,  indeed,  he  says,  in  his  lec¬ 
ture  on  that  bird,  is  the  only  true  descrip- 
I  tion  that  could  be  given.  His  lecture 
•.was\dclivered  before  the  University  of 
■  Oxford,  and  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  most 
\  interesting. 

Now  how  does  he  describe  a  swallow  ? 
You  can,  he  says,  ”  only  rightly  de¬ 
scribe  the  bird  by  the  resemblances  and 
images  of  what  it  seems  to  have  changed 
from,  then  adding  the  fantastic  and 
beautiful  contrast  of  the  unimaginable 


change.  It  is  an  owl  that  has  ^been 
trained  by  the  Graces.  It  is  a  bat  that 
loves  the  morning  light.  It  is  the  aerial 
reflection  of  a  dolphin.  It  is  the  tender 
domestication  of  a  trout.”  That  is,  no 
doubt,  very  poetical,  but  it  would  be 
absolutely  useless  as  a  scientific  descrip¬ 
tion,  and,  I  must  confess,  would  never 
have  suggested,  to  me  at  least,  the  idea 
of  a  swallow. 

But  though  technical  terms  are  very 
necessary  in  science,  I  shall  endeavor,  as 
far  as  I  can,  to  avoid  them  here.  As, 
however,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so  altogether,  I  will  do  my  best  at 
the  commencement  to  make  them  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  I  must  therefore 
ask  those  who  have  already  looked  into 
the  subject  to  pardon  me  if,  for  a  few 
moments,  I  go  into  very  elementary 
facts.  In  order  to  understand  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  seed,  we  must  commence 
with  the  flower,  to  which  the  seed  owes 
its  origin.  Now  if  you  take  such  a 
flower  as,  say  a  geranium,  you  will  find 
that  it  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 
Firstly,  there  is  a  whorl  of  green  leaves, 
known  as  the  sepals,  and  together  form¬ 
ing  the  calyx  ;  secondly,  a  whorl  of 
colored  leaves  or  petals,  generally  form¬ 
ing  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
flower,  and  called  the  corolla  ;  thirdly, 
a  whorl  of  organs  more  or  less  like  pins, 
which  are  called  stamens  ;  and  in  the 
heads,  or  anthers,  of  which  the  pmllen  is 
produced.  These  anthers  are  in  reality, 
as  Goethe  showed,  modified  leaves  ;  in 
the  so-called  double  flowers,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  garden  roses,  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  into  colored  leaves  like  those  of 
the  corolla,  and  monstrous  flowers  are 
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not  unfrequently  met  with  in  which  the 
stamens  are  green  leaves,  more  or  less 
resembling  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Lastly,  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  is  the  pistil,  which  also  is  theo¬ 
retically  to  be  considered  as  constituted 
of  one  or  more  leaves,  each  of  which  is 
folded  on  itself,  and  called  a  carpel. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one  carpel, 
(lenerally  the  carpels  have  so  completely 
lost  the  appearance  of  leaves  that  this 
explanation  of  their  true  nature  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  faith.  The 
base  of  the  pistil  is  the  ovary,  composed, 
as  I  have  just  mentioned,  of  one  or 
more  carpels,  in  which  the  seeds  are  de¬ 
veloped.  I  need  hardly  say  that  many 
so-called  seeds  are  really  fruits  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  seeds  with  more  or  less 
complex  envelopes. 

We  all  know  that  seeds  and  fruits 
differ  greatly  in  different  species.  Some 
are  large,  some  small  ;  some  are  sweet, 
some  bitter  ;  some  are  brightly  colored, 
some  are  good  to  eat,  some  poisonous, 
some  spherical,  some  winged,  some 
covered  with  bristles,  some  with  hairs, 
some  are  smooth,  some  very  sticky. 

We  may  be  sure  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  these  differences.  In  the 
case  of  flowers  much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  their  various  interesting 
peculiarities  by  the  researches  of  Spren- 
gel,  Darwin,  Muller,  and  other  natu¬ 
ralists.  As  regards  seeds  also,  besides 
Gaertncr’s  great  work,  Hildebrand, 
Krause,  Steinbrinck,  Kerner,  Grant 
Allen,  W’allace,  Darwin,  and  others, 
have  published  valuable  researches, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  hairs 
and  hooks  with  which  so  many  seeds  are 
provided,  and  the  other  means  of  dis¬ 
persion  they  possess.  Nobbe  also  has 
contributed  an  important  work  on  seeds, 
principally  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  but  the  subject  as  a  whole  offers  a 
most  promising  field  for  investigation. 
It  is  rather  with  a  view  of  suggesting 
this  branch  of  science  to  you,  than  of 
attempting  to  supply  the  want  myself, 
that  I  now  propose  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  In  doing  so  I  must,  in  the 
first  place,  express  my  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
Mr.  Hemsley,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
for  their  kind  and  most  valuable  assist¬ 
ance. 


It  is  said  that  one  of  our  best  bota¬ 
nists  once  observed  to  another  that  he 
never  could  understand  what  was  the 
use  of  the  teeth  on  the  capsules  of 
mosses.  “  Oh,”  replied  his  friend,  “  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  that,  because  if  it 
were  not  for  the  teeth,  how  could  we 
distinguish  the  species  ?” 

We  may,  however,  no  doubt,  safely 
consider  that  the  peculiarities  of  seeds 
have  reference  to  the  plant  itself,  and 
not  to  the  convenience  of  botanists. 

^  In  the  first  place,  then,  during 
growth,  seeds  in  many  cases  require 
protection.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  of  an  albuminous  character. 
It  is  curious  that  so  many  of  those 
which  are  luscious  when  ripe,  as  the 
peach,  strawberry,  cherry,  apple,  etc., 
are  stringy,  and  almost  inedible,  till 
ripe.  Moreover,  in  these  cases,  the 
fleshy  portion  is  not  the  seed  itself  but 
only  the  envelope,  so  that  even  if  the 
sweet  part  is  eaten  the  seed  itself  re¬ 
mains  uninjured. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  seeds  as  the 
hazel,  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  in¬ 
numerable  others,  are  protected  by  a 
thick,  impervious  shell,  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  developed  in  many  Proteaceae,  the 
Brazil-nut,  the  so-called  monkey-pot, 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  other  palms. 

In  other  cases  the  envelopes  protect 
the  seeds,  not  only  by  their  thickness 
and  toughness,  but  also  by  their  bitter 
taste,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  walnut. 
The  genus  Mucuna,  one  of  the  legumi- 
nosae,  is  remarkable  in  having  the  pods 
covered  with  stinging  hairs. 

In  many  cases  the  calyx,  which  is 
closed  when  the  flower  is  in  bud,  opens 
when  the  flower  expands,  and  then  after 
the  petals  have  fallen  closes  again  until 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  when  it  opens  for  the 
second  time.  This  is,  for  instance,  the 
case  with  the  common  herb  Robert 
{Geranium  Robertianum).  In  Atraciylis 
cancellaia,  a  South  European  plant, 
allied  to  the  thistles,  the  outer  envelopes 
form  an  exquisite  little  cage.  Another 
case,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Nigella,  the 
“  Devil-in-a-bush,”  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  more  prettily  called,  “  Love-in-a- 
mist,”  of  old  English  gardens. 

Again,  the  protection  of  the  seed  is  in 
many  cases  attained  by  curious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  plant  itself.  In  fact, 
plants  move  much  more  than  is  general- 
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ly  supposed.  So  far  from  being  motion¬ 
less,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in 
perpetusd  movement,  though  the  changes 
of  position  are  generally  so  slow  that 
they  do  not  attract  attention.  This  is 
not,  however,  always  the  case.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  sensitive  plant, 
which  droops  its  leaves  when  touched. 
Another  species  {At>errhoa  bilimbi)  has 
leaves  like  those  of  an  acacia,  and  all 
day  the  leaflets  go  slowly  up  and  down. 
Desmodium  gyrans,  a  sort  of  pea  living 
in  India,  has  trifoliate  leaves,  the  lateral 
leaflets  being  small  and  narrow  ;  and 
these  leaflets,  as  was  first  observed  by 
Lady  Monson,  are  perpetually  moving 
round  and  round,  whence  the  specific 
name  gyrans.  In  these  two  cases  the 
object  of  the  movement  is  quite  un¬ 
known  to  us.  In  Dionaa,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaves  form  a  regular  fly-trap. 
Directly  an  insect  alights  on  them  they 
shut  up  with  a  snap. 

In  a  great  many  cases  leaves  are  said 
to  sleep  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  approach 
of  night  they  change  their  position,  and 
sometimes  fold  themselves  up,  thus  pre¬ 
senting  a  smaller  surface  for  radiation, 
and  being  in  consequence  less  exposed 
to  cold.  Mr.  Darwin  has  proved  ex¬ 
perimentally  that  leaves  which  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  moving  suffered  more  from 
cold  than  those  which  were  allowed  to 
assume  their  natural  position.  lie  has 
observed  with  reference  to  one  plant, 
Maranta  arundinacea,  the  arrowroot,  a 
West  Indian  species  allied  to  Canna, 
that  if  the  plant  has  had  a  severe  shock 
it  cannot  get  to  sleep  for  the  next  two 
or  three  nights. 

The  sleep  of  flowers  is  also  probably 
a  case  of  the  same  kind,  though,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show,  it 
has  now,  I  believe,  special  reference  to 
the  visits  of  insects ;  those  flowers 
which  are  fertilized  by  bees,  butterflies, 
and  other  day  insects,  sleep  by  night,  if 
at  all ;  while  those  which  are  dependent 
on  moths  rouse  themselves  toward  even¬ 
ing,  as  already  mentioned,  and  sleep 
by  day.  These  motions,  indeed,  have 
but  an  indirect  reference  to  our  present 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
dandelion  {Leontodon),  the  flower-stalk  is 
upright,  while  the  flower  is  expanded,  a 
period  which  lasts  for  three  or  four 
days  ;  it  then  lowers  itself  and  lies  close 
to  the  ground  for  about  twelve  days. 


while  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and  then 
rises  again  when  they  are  mature.  In 
the  cyclamen  the  stalk  curls  itself  up 
into  a  beautiful  spiral  after  the  flower 
has  faded. 

The  flower  of  the  little  linaria  of  our 
walls  (Z.  cymbalaria)  pushes  out  into  the 
light  and  sunshine,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
fertilized  it  turns  round  and  endeavors 
to  find  some  hole  or  cranny  in  which  it 
may  remain  safely  ensconced  until  the 
seed  is  ripe. 

In  some  water  plants  the  flower  ex¬ 
pands  at  the  surface,  but  after  it  is  fad¬ 
ed  retreats  again  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  water- 
lilies,  some  species  of  the  potamogeton, 
Trapa  natans.  In  valisneria,  again,  the 
female  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stalks, 
which  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  which  the  flowers  float.  The  male 
flowers,  on  the  contrary,  have  short, 
straight  stalks,  from  which,  when  ma¬ 
ture,  the  pollen  detaches  itself,  rises  to 
the  surface,  and,  floating  freely  on  it,  is 
wafted  about,  so  that  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  female  flowers.  After 
fertilization,  however,  the  long 
coils  up  spirally,  and  thus  carries  the 
ovary  down  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
seeds  can  ripen  in  greater  safety. 

The  next  points  to  which  I  will  direct 
your  attention  are  the  means  of  disper¬ 
sion  possessed  by  many  seeds.  Farmers 
have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  grow  the  same  crop  in  the 
same  field  year  after  year,  because  the 
soil  becomes  more  or  less  exhausted. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  powers  of 
dispersion  possessed  by  many  seeds  are 
a  great  advantage  to  the  species.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  also  advantageous  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  seed  a  chance  of  germinating  in 
new  localities  suitable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  species.  Thus  a  common 
European  species,  Xanthium  spinosum, 
has  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  the  seeds  being  carried  in 
the  wool  of  sheep.  From  various  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  it  seems  probable 
that  ih  most  cases  the  provision  does 
not  contemplate  a  dispersion  for  more 
than  a  short  distance. 

There  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which 
plants  possess  powers  of  movement 
directed  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
seed.  Thus,  in  Geastrum  hygronutri- 
c«m,‘a  kind  of  fungus  which  grows  un- 
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derground,  the  outer  envelope,  which  is 
hard,  tough,  and  hygrometric,  divides, 
when  mature,  into  strips  from  the  crown 
to  the  base  ;  these  strips  spread  hori¬ 
zontally,  raising  the  plant  above  its 
former  position  in  the  ground  ;  on  rain 
or  damp  weather  supervening  the  strips 
return  to  their  former  position  ;  on  the 
return  of  the  drought  this  process  is  re¬ 
peated,  until  the  fungus  reaches  the  sur¬ 
face  and  spreads  out  there  ;  then  the 
membrane  of  the  conceptacle  opens  and 
emits  the  spores  in  the  form  of  dust. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of 
the  common  dandelion.  Here  the  flow¬ 
er-stalk  stands  more  or  less  upright  while 
the  flower  is  e.xpanded,  a  period  which 
generally  lasts  for  three  or  four  days.  It 
then  lowers  itself,  and  lies  more  or  less 
horizontally  and  concealed  during  the 
time  the  seeds  are  maturing,  which  in 
our  summers  occupies  about  twelve 
days.  It  then  again  rises,  and,  be¬ 
coming  almost  erect,  facilitates  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  seeds,  or,  speaking  botan- 
ically,  the  fruits,  by  the  wind.  Some 
plants,  as  we  shall  see,  even  sow  their 
seeds  in  the  ground,  but  these  cases  will 
be  referred  to  later  on. 

In  other  cases  the  plant  throws  its 
own  seeds  to  some  little  distance.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  common  Cardamine 
hirsuta,  a  little  plant,  I  do  not  like  to 
call  it  a  weed,  six  or  eight  inches  high, 
which  comes  up  of  itself  abundantly  on 
any  vacant  spot  in  our  kitchen-gardens 
or  shrubberies.  The  seeds  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pod  which  consists  of  three 
parts,  a  central  membrane,  and  two 
lateral  walls.  When  the  pod  is  ripe  the 
walls  are  in  a  state  of  tension.  The 
seeds  are  loosely  attached  to  the  central 
piece  by  short  stalks.  Now,  when  the 
proper  moment  has  arrived,  the  outer 
walls  are  kept  in  place  by  a  delicate 
membrane,  only  just  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  tension.  The  least  touch,  for 
instance  a  puff  of  wind  blowing  the 
plant  against  a  neighbor,  detaches  the 
outer  wall,  which  suddenly  rolls  itself 
up,  generally  with  such  force  as  to  fly 
from  the  plant,  thus  jerking  the  seeds  to 
a’distance  of  several  feet. 

In  the  common  violets,  beside  the 
colored  flowers,  there  are  others  in  which 
the  corolla  is  either  absent  or  imper¬ 
fectly  developed.  The  stamens  also  are 
small,  but  contain  pollen,  though  less 


than  in  the  colored  flowers.  In  the 
autumn  large  numbers  of  these  curious 
flowers  are  produced.  When  very- 
young  they  look  like  an  ordinary  flower- 
bud,  the  central  part  of  the  flower  being 
entirely  covered  by  the  sepals,  and  the 
whole'  having  a  triangular  form.  When 
older  they  look  at  first  sight  like  an 
ordinary  seed,  capsule,  so  that  the  bud 
seems  to  pass  into  the  capsule  without 
the  flower-stage.  The  pansy  violets  do 
not  possess  these  interesting  flowers.  In 
the  sweet  violet  ( V.  odorata  and  V. 
hirta),  they  may  easily  be  found  by 
searching  among  the  leaves  nestling 
close  to  the  ground.  It  is  often  said,  for 
instance  by  Vaucher,  that  the  plants  ac¬ 
tually  force  these  capsules  into  the 
ground,  and  thus  sow  their  own  seeds. 
I  have  not,  however,  found  this  to  be 
the  case,  though  as  the  stalk  elongates, 
and  the  point  of  the  capsule  turns  down¬ 
ward,  if  the  earth  be  loose  and  uneven, 
it  will  no  doubt  sometimes  so  happen. 
When  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  the  cap¬ 
sule  opens  by  three  valves  and  allows 
them  to  escape. 

In  the  dog  violet  ( V.  canina),  the 
case  is  very  different.  The  capsules  are 
less  fleshy,  and,  though  pendent  when 
young,  at  maturity  they  erect  themselves, 
stand  up  boldly  above  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  and  open  by  the  three  equal 
valves  resembling  an  inverted  tripod. 
Each  valve  contains  a  row  of  three, 
four,  or  five  brown,  smooth,  pear-shaped 
seeds,  slightly  flattened  at  the  upper, 
wider  end.  Now  the  two  walls  of  each 
valve,  as  they  become  drier,  contract, 
and  thus  approach  one  another,  thus 
tending  to  squeeze  out  the  seeds.  These 
resist  some  time,  but  at  length  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  seed  to  its  base  gives 
way,  and  it  is  ejected  several  feet,  this 
being  no  doubt  much  facilitated  by  its 
.  form  and  smoothness.  I  have  known 
even  a  gathered  specimen  throw  a  seed 
nearly  ten  feet. 

Now  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  reason  for  this  difference  between 
the  species  of  violets  ;  why  do  V.  odo¬ 
rata  and  V.  hirta  conceal  their  capsules 
among  the  moss  and  leaves  on  the 
ground,  while  V.  canina  and  others 
raise  theirs  boldly  above  their  heads,  and 
throw  the  seeds  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  world  i  If  this  arrangement  be  best 
for  yio/a  canina^  why  has  not  Viola  odo- 
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rata  also  adopted  it  ?  The  reason  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  found  in  the  different 
modes  of  growth  of  these  two  species. 
Viola  canina  is  a  plant  with  an  elongated 
stalk,  and  it  is  easy  therefore  for  the 
capsule  to  raise  itself  above  the  grass 
and  other  low  herbage  among  which 
violets  grow. 

V.  odorata  and  V^  hirta,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have,  in  ordinary  parlance,  no 
stalk,  and  the  leaves  are  radical,  i.e.  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  root.  This  is  at  least  the 
case  in  appearance,  for,  botanically 
speaking,  they  rise  at  the  end  of  a  short 
stalk.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  sweet  violet  attempted  to  shoot  its 
seeds,  the  capsules  not  being  sufficiently 
elevated,  the  seeds  would  merely  strike 
against  some  neighboring  leaf,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fall  to  the  ground.  Hence,  I 
think,  we  see  that  the  arratrgement  of 
the  capsule  in  each  species  is  that  most 
suitable  to  the  general  habit  of  the 
plant. 

In  the  true  geraniums  again,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  herb  Robert,  after  the 
flower  has  faded,  the  central  axis  grad¬ 
ually  elongates.  The  seeds,  five  in 
number,  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
column,  each  being  inclosed  in  a  cap¬ 
sule,  which  terminates  upward  in  a 
rod-like  portion,  which  at  first  forms 
part  of  the  central  axis,  but  gradually 
detaches  itself.  When  the  seeds  are  ripe 
the  ovary  raises  itself  into  an  upright 
position  ;  the  outer  layers  of  the  rod- 
like  termination  of  the  seed-capsule 
come  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  tension, 
and  eventually  detach  the  rod  with  a 
jerk,  and  thus  throw  the  seed  some  little 
distance.  In  some  sj)ecies,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Geranium  dissectumy  the  cap¬ 
sule-rod  remains  attached  to  the  central 
column  and  the  seed  only  is  ejected. 

It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  capsule  is,  as  already  observed,  a 
leaf  folded  on  itself,  with  the  edges  in¬ 
ward,  and  in  fact  in  the  geranium  the 
seed-chamber  opens  on  its  inner  side. 
You  will,  therefore,  naturally  observe  to 
me  that  when  the  carpel  bursts  out¬ 
ward,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  the 
seed  would  be  forced  against  the  outer 
wall  of  the  carpel,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  ejected,  because  the  opening  is  not 
on  the  outer  but  on  the  inner  side.  Your 
remark  is  perfectly  just,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  bten  foreseen  by  our  gerani¬ 


ums,  and  is  overcome  by  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  In  some  species,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Geranium  dissectum,  a  short 
time  before  the  dehiscence,  the  seed- 
chamber  places  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  pillar.  'I'he  edges  then  separate, 
but  they  are  provided  with  a  fringe  of 
hairs,  just  strong  enough  to  retain  the 
seed  in  its  position,  yet  sufficiently  elas¬ 
tic  to  allow  it  to  escape  when  the  car¬ 
pels  burst  away,  remaining  attached, 
however,  to  the  central  pillar  by  their 
upper  ends. 

In  the  common  herb  Robert  and 
some  other  species,  the  arrangement  is 
somewhat  different.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  carpel,  springs  away.  The 
seed-chamber  detaches  itself  from  the 
rod  of  the  carpel,  and  when  the  seed  is 
flung  away  remains  attached  to  it.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  it  is  unnecessare 
for  the  chamber  to  raise  itself  from  thy 
central  pillar,  to  which  accordingly  it 
remains  close  until  the  moment  of  dis¬ 
ruption,  The,  seed-chamber  is  more¬ 
over  held  in  place  by  a  short  tongue 
which  projects  a  little  way  over  its  base  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  end 
of  the  rod  passes  for  a  short  distance 
between  the  seed-capsule  and  the  central 
pillar.  The  seed-capsule  has  also  near 
its  apex  a  curious  tuft  of  silky  hair,  the 
use  of  which  I  will  not  here  stop  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  As  the  result  of  all  this  complex 
mechanism  the  seeds  when  ripe  are  flung 
to  a  distance  which  is  surprising  when 
we  consider  how  small  the  spring  is.  In 
their  natural  habitat  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  the  seeds  when  once 
thrown.  I  therefore  brought  some  into 
the  house  and  placed  them  on  my  bil¬ 
liard-table.  They  were  thrown  from 
one  end  completely  over  the  other,  in 
some  cases  more  than  twenty  feet. 

Some  species  of  vetch,  again,  and  the 
.  common  broom,  throw  their  seeds,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  pods,  which, 
when  ripe,  open  suddenly  with  a  jerk. 
Each  valve  of  the  pod  contains  a  layer 
of  woody  cells,  which,  however,  do  not 
pa.s5  straight  up  the  pod,  but  are  nmre 
or  less  inclined  to  its  axis.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  when  the  pod  bursts  it  does  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  cardamine,  roll  up  like  a 
watch-spring,  but  twists  itself  more  or 
less  like  a  corkscrew. 

I  have  mentioned  these  species  be¬ 
cause  they  are  some  of  our  commonest 
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wild  flowers,  so  that  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  we  may,  in  almost  any  walk, 
observe  for  ourselves  this  innocent  ar¬ 
tillery.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
more  or  less  similar  cases.  Thus  the 
squirting  cucumber  {Momordica  elate- 
rium),  a  common  plant  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  one  grown  in  some  places 
for  medicinal  purposes,  effects  the  same 
object  by  a  totally  different  mechanism. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  cucumber,  and 
when  ripe  it  becomes  so  gorged  with 
fluid  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  great  tension. 
In  this  condition  a  very  slight  touch 
is  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  stalk, 
when  the  pressure  of  the  walls  ejects  the 
contents,  throwing  the  seed  some  dis¬ 
tance.  In  this  case  of  course  the  con¬ 
tents  are  ejected  at  the  end  by  which 
the  cucumber  is  attached  to  the  stalk. 
If  any  one  touches  one  of  these  ripe 
fruits,  they  are  often  thrown  with  such 
force  as  to  strike  him  in  the  face.  In 
this  the  action  is  said  to  be  due  to  en- 
dosmosis. 

In  Cyclanthera,  a  plant  allied  to  the 
cucumber,  the  fruit  is  unsymmetrical, 
one  side  being  round  and  hairy,  the 
other  nearly  flat  and  smooth.  The  true 
apex  of  the  fruit,  which  bears  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  flower,  is  also  somewhat 
eccentric,  and,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
if  it  is  touched  even  lightly,  the  fruit 
explodes  and  the  seeds  are  thrown  to 
some  distance.  The  mechanism  by 
which  this  is  effected  has  been  described 
by  Hildebrand.  The  interior  of  the 
fruit  is  occupied  by  loose  cellular  struc¬ 
ture.  The  central  column,  or  placenta, 
to  which  the  seeds  are  attached,  lies 
loosely  in  this  tissue.  Through  the 
solution  of  its  earlier  attachments,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  column  adheres 
only  at  the  apical  end,  under  the  with¬ 
ered  remains  of  the  flower,  and  at  the 
swollen  side.  When  the  fruit  bursts  the 
placenta  unrolls,  and  thus  hurls  the 
seeds  to  some  distance,  being  even  itself 
sometimes  also  torn  away  from  its  at¬ 
tachment. 

Other  cases  of  projected  seeds  are 
afforded  by  Hura^  one  of  the  Euphorbia, 
Collomia,  Oxa/is,  some  species  allied  to 
acanthus,  and  by  Arcetiihobium,  a  plant 
allied  to  the  mistletoe,  and  parasitic  on 
junipers,  which  ejects  its  seeds  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  feet,  throM'ing  them  thus 
from  one  tree  to  another. 


Even  those  species  which  do  not  eject 
their  seeds  often  have  them  so  placed 
with  reference  to  the  capsule  that  they 
only  leave  it  if  swung  or  jerked  by  a 
high  wind.  In  the  case  of  trees,  even 
seeds  with  no  special  adaptation  for  dis¬ 
persion  must  in  this  manner  be  often 
carried  to  no  little  distance  ;  and  to  a 
certain  though  less  extent  this  must 
hold  good  even  with  herbaceous  plants. 
It  throws  light  on  the,  at  fust  sight, 
curious  fact  that  in  so  many  plants  with 
small,  heavy  seeds,  the  capsules  open 
not  at  the  bottom,  as  one  might  perhaps 
have  been  disposed  to  expect,  but  at  the 
top.  A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by 
the  well-known  case  of  the  common 
poppy,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
capsule  presents  a  series  of  little  doors, 
through  which,  when  the  plant  is  swung 
by  the  wind,  the  seeds  come  out  one  by 
one.  The  little  doors  are  protected 
from  rain  by  overhanging  eaves,  and  are 
even  said  to  shut  of  themselves  in  wet 
weather.  The  genus  Campanula  is  also 
interesting  from  this  point  of  view,  be¬ 
cause  some  species  have  the  capsules 
pendent,  some  upright,  and  those  which 
are  upright  open  at  the  top,  while  those 
which  are  pendent  do  so  at  the  base. 

In  other  cases  the  dispersion  is  main¬ 
ly  the  work  of  the  seed  itself.  In  some 
of  the  lower  plants,  as,  for  instance,  in 
many  seaweeds,  and  in  some  allied 
fresh-water  plants,  such  as  Vaucheria, 
the  spores*  are  covered  by  vibratile 
cilia,  and  actually  swim  about  in  the 
water,  like  infusoria,  till  they  have  found 
a  suitable  spot  on  which  to  grow.  Nay, 
so  much  do  the  spores  of  some  seaweeds 
resemble  animals,  that  they  are  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  red  “  eye-spot,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  which,  at  any  rate,  seems  so  far 
to  deserve  the  name  that  it  appears  to 
be  sensitive  to  light.  This  mode  of 
progression  is,  however,  only  suitable 
to  water  plants.  One  group  of  small, 
low-organized  plants,  Marchantia,  de¬ 
velop  among  the  spores  a  number  of 
cells  with  spirally  thickened  walls, 
which,  by  their  contractility,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  disseminate  the  spores.  In 
the  common  horse-tails  {Equisetum), 
again,  the  spores  are  provided  with  curi- 


*  I  need  hardly  observe  that,  botanically, 
these  are  not  true  seeds,  but  rather  motile 
buds. 
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ous  filaments,  terminating  in  expan¬ 
sions,  and  known  as  “  elaters.”  They 
move  with  great  vigor,  and  probably 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  much  more  numerous  cases,  seeds 
are  carried  by  the  wind.  For  this  of 
course  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
light.  Sometimes  this  object  is  attained 
by  the  character  of  the  tissues  them¬ 
selves,  sometimes  by  the  presence  of 
empty  spaces.  Thus,  in  Valerianella 
auricula^  the  fruit  contains  three  cells, 
each  of  which  would  naturally  be  ex- 
j>ected  to  contain  a  seed.  One  seed 
only,  however,  is  developed,  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  figure  given  in 
Mr.  Bentham’s  excellent  "  Handbook 
of  the  British  Flora,”  the  two  cells 
which  contain  no  seed  actually  become 
larger  than  the  one  which  alone  might, 
at  hrst  sight,  seem  to  be  normally  de¬ 
veloped.  VVe  may  be  sure  from  this 
that  they  must  be  of  some  use,  and,  from 
their  lightness,  they  probably  enable  the 
wind  to  carry  the  seed  to  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

In  other  instances  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  or  parts  of  them,  are  rolled  along 
the  ground  by  the  wind.  An  example 
of  this  is  afforded,  for  instance,  by  a 
kind  of  grass  {Spinifex  squarrosus)  in 
which  the  mass  of  inflorescence,  forming 
a  large  round  head,  is  thus  driven  for 
miles  over  the  dry  sands  of  Australia 
until  it  comes  to  a  damp  place,  when  it 
expands  and  soon  strikes  root. 

So,  again,  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica, 
or  ”  Rose  of  Jericho,”  a  small  annual 
with  rounded  pods,  which  frequents 
sandy  places  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ara¬ 
bia,  when  dry,  curls  itself  up  into  a  ball 
or  round  cushion,  and  is  thus  driven 
about  by  the  wind  until  it  finds  a  damp 
place,  when  it  uncurls,  the  pods  open, 
and  sow  the  seeds. 

These  cases,  however,  in  which  seeds 
are  rolled  by  the  wind  along  the  ground 
are  comparatively  rare.  There  are 
many  more  in  which  seeds  are  wafted 
through  the  air.  If  you  examine  the 
fruit  of  a  sycamore  you  will  find  that  it 
is  provided  with  a  wing-like  expansion, 
in  consequence  of  which,  if  there  is  any 
wind  when  it  falls,  it  is,  though  rather 
heavy,  blown  to  some  distance  from  the 
parent  tree. 

In  a  great  many  other  plants  the  same 
result  is  obtained  by  flattened  and  ex¬ 


panded  edges.  A  beautiful  example  is 
afforded  by  the  genus  Thysanocarpus^  a 
North  American  crucifer  ;  Th.  laciniatus 
has  a  distinctly  winged  pod  ;  in  T. 
cunnpes  the  wings  are  considerably 
larger ;  lastly,  in  T.  elegans  and  T. 
radians  the  pods  are  still  further  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  same  direction,  T.  ra¬ 
dians  having  the  wing  very  broad,  while 
in  T.  elegans  it  has  become  thinner  and 
thinner  in  places,  until  at  length  it 
shows  a  series  of  perforations.  Among 
our  common  wild  plants  we  And  winged 
fruits  in  the  dock  {Rumex)  and  in  the 
common  parsnip  {Pastinaca).  But 
though  in  these  cases  the  object  to  be 
obtained — namely,  the  dispersion  of  the 
seed — is  effected  in  a  similar  manner, 
there  are  differences  which  might  not  at 
first  be  suspected.  Thus  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  the  pine,  it  is  the  seed 
itself  which  is  winged  ;  in  Thlaspi  arrense 
it  is  the  pod  ;  in  Entada,  a  leguminous 
plant,  the  |>od  breaks  up  into  segments, 
each  of  which  is  winged  ;  in  Nissolia  the 
extremity  of  the  pod  is  expanded  into  a 
flattened  wing  ;  lastly,  in  the  lime,  the 
fruits  drop  off  in  a  bunch,  and  the  leaf 
at  the  base  of  the  common  flower-stalk, 
or  "  bract,”  as  it  is  called,  forms  the 
wing. 

In  Gouania  retinariaoi  Rodriguez  the 
same  object  is  effected  in  another  man¬ 
ner  ;  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  fruit 
crumbles  and  breaks  away,  leaving  only 
the  vascular  tissue,  which  thus  forms  a 
net  inclosing  the  seed. 

Another  mode,  which  is  frequently 
adopted,  is  the  development  of  long 
hairs.  Sometimes,  as  in  clematis,  an¬ 
emone,  dryas,  these  hairs  take  the  form 
of  a  long  feathery  awn.  In  others  the 
hairs  form  a  tuft  or  crown,  which  bota¬ 
nists  term  a  pappus.  Of  this  the  dan¬ 
delion  and  John-go-to-bed-at-noon,  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  shutting  its  flow¬ 
ers  about  mid-day,  are  well-known  ex¬ 
amples.  Tufts  of  hairs,  which  are 
themselves  sometimes  feathered,  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  great  many  composites, 
though  some,  as,  for  instance,  the  daisy 
and  lapsana,  are  without  them  ;  in  some 
very  interesting  species,  of  which  the 
common  Tkrincia  hirta  of  our  lawns  and 
meadows  is  one,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fruits,  one  with  a  pappus  and  one  with¬ 
out.  The  former  are  adapted  to  seek 
“  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,”  while 
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the  latter  stay  and  perpetuate  the  race  at 
home. 

A  more  or  less  similar  pappus  is  found 
among  various  English  plants — in  the 
epilobium,  thrincia,  tamarix,  willow, 
cotton  grass,  and  bulrush  ;  while  in  ex¬ 
otic  species  there  are  many  other  cases 
— as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  olean¬ 
der.  As  in  the  wings,  so  also  in  that  of 
the  pappus,  it  is  by  no  means  always  the 
same  part  of  the  plant  which  develops 
into  the  crown  of  hairs.  Thus  in  the 
valerians  and  composites  it  is  the  calyx; 
in  the  bulrush  the  perianth  ;  in  epilo¬ 
bium  the  crown  of  the  seed  ;  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  grass  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
perianth  ;  while  in  some,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  cotton  plant,  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  seed  is  clothed  with 
long  hairs.  Sometimes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  hairs  are  very  much  reduced 
in  number,  as,  for  instance,  in  some 
species  of  /Euhynanthus,  where  there  are 
only  three,  one  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other.  In  this  case,  moreover,  the 
hairs  are  very  flexible,  and  wrap  round 
the  wool  of  any  animal  with  which  they 
may  come  in  contact,  so  that  they  form 
a  double  means  of  dispersion. 

In  other  cases  seeds  are  wafted  by 
water.  Of  this  the  cocoa-nut  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples.  The  seeds 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  loose  texture  of  the  husk 
protects  them  and  makes  them  float. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  cocoa-nut  is 
one  of  the  first  plants  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  coral  islands,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  palm  which  is  common 
to  both  hemispheres. 

The  seeds  of  the  common  duckweeds 
{Lenina)  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
in  autumn,  and  remain  there  throughout 
the  winter  ;  but  in  the  spring  they  rise 
up  to  the  surface  again  and  begin  to 
grow. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
diffusion  of  seeds  is  effected  by  animals. 
To  this  class  belong  the  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries.  In  them  an  outer  fleshy  portion 
becomes  pulpy,  and  generally  sweet,  in¬ 
closing  the  seeds.  It  is  remarkable  that 
such  fruits,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  at¬ 
tract  animals,  are,  like  flowers,  brightly 
colored — as,  for  instance,  the  cherry, 
currant,  apple,  peach,  plum,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  and  many  others.  This 
color,  moreover,  is  not  present  in  the 


unripe  fruit,  but  is  rapidly  developed  at 
maturity.  In  such  cases  the  actual  seed 
is  generally  protected  by  a  dense,  some¬ 
times  almost  stony,  covering,  so  that  it 
escapes  digestion,  while  its  germination 
is  perhaps  hastened  by  the  heat  of  the 
animal's  body.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
skin  of  apple  and  pear  pips  is  compara¬ 
tively  soft ;  but  then  they  are  embedded 
in  a  stringy  core,  which  is  seldom  eaten. 

These  colored  fruits  form  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  food  of  monkeys  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  and  we 
can,  I  think,  hardly  doubt  that  these 
animals  are  guided  by  the  colors,  just  as 
we  are,  in  selecting  the  ripe  fruit.  This 
has  a  curious  bearing  on  an  interesting 
question  as  to  the  power  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  color  possessed  by  our  ancestors  in 
bygone  times.  Magnus  and  Geiger,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
ancient  languages  are  poor  in  words  for 
color,  and  that  in  the  oldest  books — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Vedas,  the  Zend- 
avesta,  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod — though,  of 
course,  the  heavens  are  referred  to  over 
and  over  again,  its  blue  color  is  never 
dwelt  on — have  argued  that  the  ancients 
were  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  colors,  and  especially  blue. 
In  our  own  country  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
lent  the  weight  of  his  great  authority  to 
the  same  conclusion.  For  my  part  I 
cannot  accept  this  view.  There  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  very  strong  reasons  against 
it,  into  which  I  cannot,  of  course,  now 
enter  ;  and  though  I  should  rely  mainly 
on  other  considerations,  the  colors  of 
fruits  are  not,  I  think,  without  signifi¬ 
cance.  If  monkeys  and  apes  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  surely  we  may  infer  that 
even  the  most  savage  of  men  could  do 
so  too.  Zeuxis  would  never  have  de¬ 
ceived  the  birds  if  he  had  not  had  a  fair 
perception  of  color. 

In  these  instances  of  colored  fruits, 
the  fleshy  edible  part  more  or  less  sur¬ 
rounds  the  true  seeds  ;  in  others  the 
actual  seeds  themselves  become  edible. 
In  the  former  the  edible  part  serves  as  a 
temptation  to  animals  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  plant  it¬ 
self.  When,  therefore,  the  seeds  them¬ 
selves  are  edible  they  are  generally  pro¬ 
tected  by  more  or  less  hard  or  bitter 
envelopes — for  instance,  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut,  beech,  Spanish  chestnut,  walnut, 
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etc.  That  these  seeds  are  used  as  food 
by  squirrels  and  other  animals  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  necessarily  an  evil  to 
the  plant,  for  the  result  is  that  they  are 
often  carried  some  distance  and  then 
dropped,  or  stored  up  and  forgotten,  so 
that  in  this  way  they  get  carried  away 
from  the  parent  tree. 

In  another  class  of  instances,  animals, 
unconsciously  or  unwillingly,  serve  in 
the  dispersion  of  seeds.  These  cases 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
in  which  the  fruits  are  provided  with 
hooks,  and  those  in  which  they  are 
sticky.  To  the  first  class  belong,  among 
our  common  English  plants,  the  bur¬ 
dock  {Lapf>a),  agrimony  {Agrtmonia),  the 
bur  parsley  {Caucalis),  enchanter’s  night¬ 
shade  {Circcea),  goose  grass  or  cleavers 
{Galium),  and  some  of  the  forget-me- 
nots  {Myosotis).  The  hooks,  moreover, 
are  so  arranged  as  to  promote  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  fruits.  In  all  these  species 
the  hooks,  though  beautifully  formed, 
are  small  ;  but  in  some  foreign  species 
they  become  truly  formidable.  Marty- 
nia  is  a  plant  of  Louisiana,  and  if  its 
fruits  once  get  hold  of  an  animal  it  is 
most  difficult  to  remove  them,  Harpa- 
gophytum  is  a  South  African  genus. 
The  fruits  are  most  formidable,  and  are 
said  sometimes  even  to  kill ‘lions.  They 
roll  about  over  the  dry  plains,  and  if 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  skin,  the 
wretched  animal  tries  to  tear  them  out, 
and  sometimes  getting  them  into  its 
mouth  perishes  miserably. 

The  cases  in  which  the  diffusion  of 
fruits  and  seeds  is  affected  by  their  be¬ 
ing  sticky  are  less  numerous,  and  we 
have  no  well  marked  instance  among  our 
native  plants.  The  common  plumbago 
of  South  Europe  is  a  case  which  many 
of  you  no  doubt  have  observed.  Other 
genera  with  the  same  mode  of  dispersion 
are  Pitiosporum,  Pisonia,  Boerhavia 
Siegesbeckia,  GrindeliU,  Drymaria,  etc. 
There  are  comparatively  few  cases  in 
which  the  same  plant  uses  more  than 
one  of  these  modes  of  promoting  the 
dispersion  of  its  seeds,  still  there  are 
some  such  instances.  Thus  in  the  com¬ 
mon  burdock  the  seeds  have  a  pappus, 
while  the  whole  flower  head  is  provided 
with  hooks  which  readily  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  any  passing  animal.  Astero- 
thrix,  as  Hildebrand  has  pointed  out, 
has  three  provisions  for  dispersion  ;  it 
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has  a  hollow  ap{>endage,  a  pappus,  and 
a  rough  surface. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  I  have 
picked  out  special  cases  ;  that  others 
could  have  been  selected  which  would 
not  bear  out,  or  perhaps  would  even 
negative,  the  inferences  which  have  been 
indicated  ;  that  I  have  put  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse  ;  that  the  ash  fruit  has 
not  a  wing  in  order  that  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind,  or  the  burdock  hooks 
that  the  heads  maybe  transported  by 
animals,  but  that  happening  to  have 
wings  and  hooks  these  seeds  are  thus 
transported.  Now  doubtless  there  are 
many  points  connected  with  seeds  which 
are  still  unexplained  ;  in  fact  it  is  be¬ 
cause  this  is  so  that  1  was  anxious  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject.  Still  I 
believe  the  general  explanations  which 
h^tve  been  given  by  botanists  will  stand 
any  test. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  seeds  formed 
on  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  ash — 
heavy  fruits,  with  a  long  wing,  known 
to  botanists  as  a  Samara.  Now  such  a 
fruit  would  be  of  little  use  to  low  herbs, 
which,  however,  are  so  numerous.  If 
the  wing  was  accidental,  if  it  were  not 
developed  to  serve  as  a  means  of  disper¬ 
sion,  it  would  be  as  likely  to  occur  on 
low  plants  and  shrubs  as  on  trees.  Let 
us  then  consider  on  what  kind  of  plants 
these  fruits  are  found.  They  occur  on 
the  ash,  maple,  sycamore,  hornbeam, 
pines,  firs,  and  elms  ;  while  the  lime,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  also  a  leaf  attached  to 
the  fruits,  which  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.  Seeds  of  this  character  therefore 
occur  on  a  large  proportion  of  our  forest 
trees,  and  on  them  alone.  But  more 
than  this  :  1  have  taken  one  or  two  of 
the  most  accessible  works  in  which  seeds 
are  figured,  for  instance  Gaertner's  “  De 
Fructibus  et  Seminibus,”  Le  Maout  and 
Decaisne  (Hooker’s  translation)  “  De¬ 
scriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,”  and 
Baillon’s  “  Histoire  des  Plantes.”  I 
find  thirty  genera,  belonging  to  twenty- 
one  different  natural  orders,  figured  as 
having  seeds  or  fruits  of  this  form. 
They  are  all  trees  or  climbing  shrubs, 
not  one  being  a  low  herb. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  that  of  the 
plants  in  which  the  disp>ersion  of  the 
seeds  is  effected  by  means  of  hooks. 
Now,  if  the  presence  of  these  hooks 
were,  so  to  say,  accidental,  and  the  dis- 
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persion  merely  a  result,  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  expect  to  find  some  species  with 
hooks  in  all  classes  of  plants.  They 
w’ould  occur,  for  instance,  among  trees 
and  on  water-plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  developed  that  they 
might  adhere  to  the  skin  of  quadrupeds, 
then,  having  reference  to  the  habits  and 
size  of  our  British  mammals,  it  would 
be  no  advantage  for  a  tree  or  for  a 
water-plant  to  bear  hooked  seeds.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  ?  There  are  about 
thirty  English  species  in  which  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  seeds  is  effected  by  means 
of  hooks,  but  not  one  of  these  is  aquatic, 
nor  is  one  of  them  more  than  four  feet 
high.  Nay,  I  might  carry  the  thing 
further.  We  have  a  number  of  minute 
plants,  which  lie  below  the  level  at 
which  seeds  would  be  likely  to  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  fur.  Now  none  of  these, 
again,  have  hooked  seeds  or  fruits.  It 
would  also  seem,  as  Hildebrand  has  sug¬ 
gested,  that  in  point  of  time,  also,  the 
appearance  of  the  families  of  plants  in 
which  the  fruits  or  seeds  are  provided 
with  hooks  coincided  with  that  of  the 
land  mammalia. 

Again  let  us  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  Let  us  take  our  common 
forest  trees,  shnibs,  and  tall  climbing 
plants  ;  not,  of  course,  a  natural  or 
botanical  group,  for  they  belong  to  a 
number  of  different  orders,  but  a  group 
characterized  by  attaining  to  a  height  of 
say  over  eight  feet.  We  will  in  some 
cases  only  count  genera  ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  will  count  all  the  willows,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  one.  These  trees  and  shrubs 
are  plants  with  which  you  are  all  fami¬ 
liar,  and  are  about  thirty-three  in 
number.  Now,  of  these  thirty-three  no 
less  than  eighteen  have  edible  fruits  or 
seeds,  such  as  the  plum,  apple,  arbutus, 
holly,  hazel,  beech,  and  rose.  Three 
have  seeds  which  are  provided  with 
feathery  hairs  ;  and  all  the  rest,  namely, 
the  lime,  maple,  ash,  sycamore,  elm,  hop, 
birch,  hornbeam,  pine,  and  fir  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wing.  Moreover,  the  lower 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  cornel, 
guelder  rose,  rose,  thorn,  privet,  elder, 
yew,  and  holly  have  generally  edible 
berries,  much  eaten  by  birds.  The 
winged  seeds  or  fruits  characterize  the 
great  forest  trees. 

Or  let  us  take  one  natural  order. 
That  of  the  roses  is  particularly  interest¬ 


ing.  In  the  genus  Geum  the  fruit  is 
provided  with  hooks  ;  in  Dryas  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  long  feathered  awn,  like  that 
of  clematis.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
genera  have  edible  fruits  ;  but  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  part  of  a  plant  which  be¬ 
comes  fleshy,  and  thus  tempting  to  ani¬ 
mals,  differs  considerably  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  genera.  In  the  blackberry,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  in  the  raspberry,  the  carpels 
constitute  the  edible  portion.  When  we 
eat  a  raspberry  we  strip  them  off  and 
leave  the  receptacle  behind  ;  while  in 
the  strawberry  the  receptacle  constitutes 
the  edible  portion  ;  the  carpels  are 
small,  hard,  and  closely  surround  the 
seeds.  In  these  genera  the  sepals  are 
situated  below  the  fruit.  In  the  rose, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  peduncle  that 
is  swollen  and  inverted,  so  as  to  form  a 
hollow  cup,  in  the  interior  of  which  the 
carpels  are  situated.  Here  you  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  sepals  are  situated 
above,  not  below,  the  fruit,  .•\gain.  in 
the  pear  and  apple,  it  is  the  ovary  which 
constitutes  the  edible  part  of  the  fruit, 
and  in  which  the  pips  are  embedded. 
At  first  sight,  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry 
— which,  however,  belongs  to  a  different 
family  —  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
blackberry.  In  the  mulberry,  however, 
it  is  the  sepals  which  become  fleshy  and 
sweet. 

The  next  point  is  that  seeds  should 
be  in  a  spot  suitable  for  their  growth. 
In  most  cases,  the  seed  lies  on  the 
ground,  into  which  it  then  pushes  its  lit¬ 
tle  rootlet.  In  plants,  however,  which 
live  on  trees,  the  case  is  not  so  simple, 
and  we  meet  some  curious  contrivances. 
Thus,  the  mistletoe,  as  we  all  know,  is 
parasitic  on  trees.  The  fruits  are  eaten 
by  birds,  and  the  droppings  often  there¬ 
for  fall  on  the  boughs  ;  but  if  the  seed 
was  like  that  of  most  other  plants  it 
would  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  and  con¬ 
sequently  perish.  Almost  alone  among 
English  plants  it  is  extremely  sticky,  and 
thus  adheres  to  the  bark. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  an  allied 
genus,  Arceuthobium,  parasitic  on  Juni¬ 
pers,  which  throws  its  seeds  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet.  I'hese  also  are  very 
viscid,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are 
imbedded  in  a  very  viscid  mucilage,  so 
that  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
bark  of  a  neighboring  tree  they  stick 
to  it. 
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Another  very  interesting  genus,  again 
of  the  same  family,  is  Myxodendron^  a 
Fuegian  species,  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  parasitic  on  the  beech. 
Here  the  seed  is  not  sticky,  but  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  flattened  flexible  ap¬ 
pendages.  These  catch  the  wind,  and 
thus  carry  the  seed  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  touch 
any  little  bough  the  arms  twist  round  it 
and  there  anchor  the  seed. 

In  many  epiphytes  the  seeds  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous  and  minute.  Their 
great  numbers  increase  the  chance  that 
the  wind  may  waft  some  of  them  to  the 
trees  on  which  they  grow  ;  and  as  they 
are  then  fully  supplied  with  nourishment 
they  do  not  require  to  carry  any  store 
with  them.  Moreover  their  minute  size 
is  an  advantage,  as  they  are  carried  into 
any  little  chink  or  cranny  in  the  bark  ; 
while  a  larger  or  heavier  seed,  even  if 
borne  against  a  suitable  tree,  would  be 
more  likely  to  drop  off.  In  the  genus 
Neumannia,  the  small  seed  is  produced 
at  each  end  i^o  a  long  filament,  which 
.must  materially  increase  its  chance  of 
adhering  to  a  suitable  tree. 

Even  among  terrestrial  species  there 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  plants  are 
not  contented  simply  to  leave  their  seeds 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  actually 
sow  them  in  the  ground. 

Thus  in  Trifolium  subteraneum,  one 
of  our  rarer  English  clovers,  only  a  few 
of  the  florets  become  perfect  flowers, 
the  others  form  a  rigid  piointed  head 
which  at  first  is  turned  upwards,  and  as 
their  ends  are  close  together,  constitute 
a  sort  of  spike.  At  first,  I  say,  the 
flower-heads  point  upwards  like  those  of 
other  clovers,  but  as  soon  as  the  florets 
are  fertilized,  the  flower-stalks  bend  over 
and  grow  downwards,  forcing  the 
flower-head  into  the  ground,  an  opera¬ 
tion  much  facilitated  by  the  peculiar 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  florets.  The  florets  are,  as  Dar¬ 
win  has  shown,  no  mere  passive  instru¬ 
ments.  So  soon  as  the  flower-head  is 
in  the  ground  they  begin,  commencing 
from  the  outside,  to  bend  themselves  to¬ 
wards  the  peduncle,  the  result  of  which 
of  course  is  to  drag  the  flower-head  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  the  ground.  In 
most  clovers  each  floret  produces  a  lit¬ 
tle  pod.  This  would  in  the  present 
species  be  useless,  or  even  injurious  ; 


many  young  plants  growing  in  one  place 
would  jostle  and  starve  one  another. 
Hence  we  see  another  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  fact  that  only  a  few  florets 
perfect  their  seeds. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  our  Carda- 
mines,  the  pods  of  which  open  elasti¬ 
cally  and  throw  their  seeds  some  dis¬ 
tance.  A  Brazilian  species  C.  chenopo- 
difolia,  besides  the  usual  long  pods,  pro¬ 
duces  also  short  pointed  ones,  which  it 
buries  in  the  ground. 

Arachis  hypogaa  is  the  ground-nut  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  flower  is  yellow 
and  resembles  that  of  a  pea,  but  has  an 
elongated  calyx,  at  the  base  of  which, 
close  to  the  stem,  is  the  ovary.  After 
the  flower  has  faded  the  young  pod, 
which  is  oval,  pointed,  and  very  minute, 
is  carried  forward  by  the  growth  of  the 
stalk,  which  becomes  two  or  three 
inches  long  and  curves  downwards  so  as 
generally  to  force  the  {>od  into  the 
ground.  If  it  fails  in  this,  the  pod  does 
not  develop,  but  soon  perishes  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  as  soon  as  it  is  underground 
the  pod  begins  to  grow  and  develops  two 
large  seeds. 

In  Vida  amphicarpa^  a  South  Euro¬ 
pean  species  of  vetch,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  pods.  One  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  habit,  the  other  oval,  pale, 
containing  only  two  seeds  bom  on  un¬ 
derground  stems,  and  produced  by  flow¬ 
ers  which  have  no  corolla. 

Other  species  possessing  the  same 
faculty  of  burying  their  seeds  are  Okenia 
hypogaa^  several  species  of  Commelyna, 
and  of  Amphicarpota,  Voandzeia  subter’ 
ranea,  Scrophularia  arguta,  etc.  ;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  these  species 
are  by  no  means  nearly  related,  but  be¬ 
long  to  distinct  families,  namely,  the 
Cruci/era,  Leguminosa,  Commelynacect, 
Violacece,  and  Scrophulariacea. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  that  in  L. 
amphicarpoSy  as  in  Vida  amphicarpa  and 
Cardamine  chenopodifolium,  the  subter¬ 
ranean  pods  differ  from  the  usual  and 
aerial  form  in  being  shorter  and  con¬ 
taining  fewer  seeds.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  I  think,  obvious.  In  the  ordinary 
pods  the  number  of  seeds  of  course  in¬ 
creases  the  chance  that  some  will  And  a 
suitable  place.  On  the  other  hand  the 
subterranean  ones  are  carefully  sown,  as 
it  were,  by  the  plant  itself.  Several 
seeds  together  would  only  jostle  one 
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anolher,  and  it  is  therefore  better  that 
one  or  two  only  should  be  produced. 

In  the  Erodiums,  or  crane’s  bills,  the 
fruit  is  a  capsule  which  opens  elastically, 
in  some  species  throwing  the  seeds  to 
some  little  distance.  The  seeds  them¬ 
selves  are  more  or  less  spindle-shaped, 
hairy,  and  produced  into  a  twisted  hairy 
awn.  The  number  of  spiral  turns  in  the 
awn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  seed  may  thus  be  made 
into  a  very  delicate  hygrometer,  for  if  it 
be  fixed  in  an  upright  position  the  awn 
twists  or  untwists  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture,  and  its  extremity  thus 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  move  up  and 
down  like  a  needle  on  a  register.  It  is 
also  affected  by  heat.  Now  if  the  awn 
were  fixed  instead  of  the  seed,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  during  the  process  of  un¬ 
twisting,  the  seed  itself  would  be  pressed 
downwards,  and  as  M.  Roux  has  shown, 
this  mechanism  thus  serves  actually  to 
bury  the  seed.  His  observations  were 
made  on  an  allied  species,  Erodium  cico- 
nium,  which  he  chose  on  account  of  its 
size.  He  found  that  if  a  seed  of  this 
plant  is  laid  on  the  ground,  it  remains 
quiet  as  long  as  it  is  dry  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  moistened — i.e.  as  soon  as  the 
earth  becomes  in  a  condition  to  permit 
growth — the  outer  side  of  the  awn  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  hairs  surrounding  the 
seed  commence  to  move  outwards,  the 
result  of  which  is  gradually  to  raise  the 
seed  into  an  upright  position  with  its 
point  on  the  soil.  The  awn  then  com¬ 
mences  to  unroll,  and  consequently  to 
elongate  itself  upwards, and  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  it  is  covered  with  reversed  hairs, 
it  will  probably  press  against  some  blade 
of  grass  or  other  obstacle,  which  will 
prevent  its  moving  up,  and  will  thetefore 
tend  to  drive  the  seed  into  the  ground. 
If  then  the  air  becomes  dryer,  the  awn 
will  again  roll  up,  in  which  action  M. 
Roux  thought  it  would  tend  to  draw  up 
the  seed,  but  from  the  position  of  the 
hairs  the  feathery  awn  can  easily  slip 
downwards,  and  would  therefore  not 
affect  the  seed.  When  moistened  once 
more,  it  would  again  force  the  seed  fur¬ 
ther  downwards,  and  so  on  until  the 
proper  depth  was  obtained.  A  species 
of  anemone  {A,  montan^i)  again  has  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  arrangement,  though 
belonging  to  a  widely  separated  order. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  is 


afforded  by  a  beautiful  South  European 
grass,  Stipa  pennata,  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  described  by  Vaucher, 
and  more  recently,  as  well  as  more  com¬ 
pletely,  by  Frank  Darwin.  The  actual 
seed  is  small,  with  a  sharp  point,  and 
stiff,  short  hairs  pointing  backwards. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  into  a  fine  twisted  corkscrew-like 
rod,  which  is  followed  by  a  plain  cylin¬ 
drical  portion,  attached  at  an  angle  to 
the  corkscrew,  and  ending  in  a  long  and 
beautiful  feather,  the  whole  being  more 
than  a  foot  in  length.  The  long  feather, 
no  doubt,  facilitates  the  dispersion  of 
the  seeds  by  wind,  eventually,  however, 
they  sink  to  the  ground,  which  they  tend 
to  reach,  the  seed  being  the  heaviest 
portion,  point  downwards.  So  the  seed 
remains  as  long  as  it  is  dry,  but  if  a 
shower  comes  on,  or  when  the  dew  falls, 
the  spiral  unwinds,  and  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  surrounding  herbage  or 
any  other  obstacle  prevents  the  feathers 
from  rising,  the  seed  itself  is  forced 
down  and  so  driven  by  degrees  into  the 
ground. 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  cases 
in  which  plants  produce  two  kinds  of 
seeds,  or  at  least  of  pods,  the  one  being 
adapted  to  burying  itself  in  the  ground. 
Heterocarpism,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  or 
the  power  of  producing  two  kinds  of  re¬ 
productive  bodies,  is  i\ot  confined  to 
these  species.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
North  African  specie  of  Corydalis  (C. 
hetfrocarpa  0/  Durieu)  which  produces 
two  kinds  of  seed,  one  somewhat  flat¬ 
tened,  short  and  broad,  with  rounded 
angles  ;  the  other  elongated,  hooked, 
and  shaped  like  a  shepherd’s  crook  with 
a  thickened  staff.  In  this  case  the  hook 
in  the  latter  form  perhaps  serves  for  dis¬ 
persion. 

Our  common  Thrincia  hirtia  also  pos¬ 
sesses,  besides  the  fruits  with  the  well- 
known  feathery  crown,  others  which  are 
destitute  of  such  a  provision,  and  which 
probably  therefore  are  intended  to  take 
root  at  home. 

Mr.  Drummond,  in  the  volume  of 
"  Hooker’s  Journal  of  Botany”  for 
1 842,  has  described  a  species  of  Alismacea 
which  has  two  sorts  of  seed-vessels  ;  the 
one  produced  from  large  floating  flowers 
the  other  at  the  end  of  short  submerged 
stalks.  He  does  not,  however,  describe 
either  the  seeds  or  seed-vessels  in  detail. 
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Before  concluding  I  will  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  very  curious  forms  presented 
by  certain  seeds  and  fruits.  The  pods 
of  lotus,  for  instance,  quaintly  resemble 
a  bird’s  foot,  even  to  the  toes  ;  whence 
the  specific  name  of  one  species,  ornitho- 
podioides  ;  those  of  hippocrepis  remind 
one  of  a  horseshoe  ;  those  of  trapa 
bicomis  have  an  absurd  resemblance  to 
the  skeleton  of  a  bull’s  head.  These 
likenesses  appear  to  be  accidental,  but 
there  are  some  which  probably  are  of 
use  to  the  plant.  For  instance  there 
are  two  species  of  scorpiurus,  the  pods 
of  which  lie  on  the  ground,  and  so  curi¬ 
ously  resemble  the  one  (5'.  subvillosa\  a 
centipede,  the  other  (.S',  vermiculata),  a 
worm  or  caterpillar,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that  the  like¬ 
ness  must  be  of  some  use  to  the  plant. 

The  pod  of  Biserrula  Pelecinus  also 
has  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  flattened 
centipede ;  while  the  seeds  of  Abrus 
frecatorius^  both  in  size  and  in  their  very 
striking  color,  mimic  a  small  beetle, 
Artemis  circumusta. 

Mr.  Moore  has  recently  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  cases  of  this  kind.  Thus  the 
seed  of  Martynia  diandra  much  resembles 
a  beetle  with  long  antennae  :  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Lupins  have  seeds  much  like 
spiders,  and  those  of  Dimorphochlamys^ 
a  gourdlike  plant,  mimic  a  piece  of  dry 
twig.  In  the  9ommon  castor  oil  plants, 
though  the  resemblance  is  not  so  close, 
still  at  a  first  glance  the  seeds  might 
readily  be  taken  for  beetles  or  ticks.  In 
many  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  Jatropha  the  resemblance  is- 
even  more  striking.  The  seeds  have  a 
central  line  resembling  the  space  between 
the  elytra,  dividing  and  slightly  diverg¬ 
ing  at  the  end,  while  between  them 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  seems  to  peep  ; 
at  the  anterior  end  the  seeds  possess  a 
small  lobe,  or  caruncle,  which  mimics 
the  head  or  thorax  of  the  insect,  and 


which  even  seems  specially  arranged  for 
this  purpose  ;  at  least  it  would  seem 
from  experiments  made  at  Kew  that 
the  carunculus  exercises  no  appreciable 
effect  during  germination.  These  re¬ 
semblances  might  benefit  the  plant  in 
one  of  two  ways.  If  it  be  an  advantage 
to  the  plant  that  the  seeds  should  be 
swallowed  by  birds,  their  resemblance  to 
insects  might  lead  to  this  result.  On 
the  other  hand  if  it  be  desirable  to  escape 
from  graminivorous  birds,  then  the  re¬ 
semblance  to  insects  w'ould  serve  as  a 
protection.  We  do  not,  however,  yet 
know  enough  about  the  habits  of  these 
plants  to  solve  this  question. 

Indeed,  as  we  have  gone  on,  manv 
other  questions  will,  I  doubt  not,  have 
occurred  to  you,  which  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  answer.  Seeds,  for  in¬ 
stance,  differ  almost  infinitely  in  the 
sculpturing  of  their  surface.  But  I  shall 
wofully  have  failed  in  my  object  to¬ 
night  if  you  go  away  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  know  all  about  seeds.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  not  a  fruit  or  a 
seed,  even  of  one  of  our  commonest 
plants,  which  would  not  amply  justify 
and  richly  reward  the  most  careful  study. 
In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  science, 
we  have  but  made  a  beginning.  We 
have  learnt  just  enough  to  perceive  how 
little  we  know.  Our  great  masters  in 
natural  history  have  immortalized  them¬ 
selves  by  their  discoveries,  but  they 
have  not  exhausted  the  field  ;  and  if 
seeds  and  fruits  cannot  vie  with  flowers 
in  the  brilliance  and  color  with  which 
they  decorate  our  gardens  and  our  fields, 
still  they  surely  rival,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  excel  them,  in  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  the  problems  they  pre¬ 
sent 'to  us,  the  ingenuity,  the  interest, 
and  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  contriv¬ 
ances  which  they  offer  for  our  study  and 
our  admiration. — Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  THORN. 

It  was  morning  in  the  garden. 

Life  stirred  among  the  trees,  ’ 
Where  low  love  whispers  answered 
To  the  wooing  of  the  breeze. 
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And  the  birds  were  singing  matins, 
Not  a  voice  was  out  of  tune, 

And  the  dew  lay  on  the  roses 
That  crowned  the  month  of  June, 

And  away  there  in  the  distance 
Shone  a  vision  of  the  sea. 

And  I  plucked  a  rose  for  Molly 
As  she  crossed  the  lawn  to  me. 

O  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  ! 

O  the  murmur  of  the  hives  ! 

As  we  stood  there  once,  together. 

In  the  morning  of  our  lives. 

And  the  subtle,  saintly  fragrance 
Possessed  me  unawares. 

That  floats  about  a  maiden 
Just  risen  from  her  prayers. 

And  the  parrot  bowed  his  top-knot 
To  her  finger,  from  the  perch. 

As  she  softly  hummed  the  hymn  tune 
We  had  sung  last  night  at  church. 

Then  half  ashamed,  I  muttered,  ‘ 

“  Here’s  a  rose  for  you,  but  see, 
Deep  in  my  clumsy  finger 
The  thorn  remains  with  me  !” 

Straight  from  her  housewife  dainty, 
She  brought  a  needle  bright, 

"  And  sought  the  cruel  mischief  out. 
With  skilful  finger  light. 

O  Molly,  still  I  see  you. 

As  you  there  beside  me  stood. 

In  girlish,  simple  beauty, 

God  knows  that  you  were  good. 

And  I  hear  you  softly  saying, 

“  Do  I  hurt  you  ?  does  it  smart  ?” 
And  I  could  not  make  an  answer 
For  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

The  silent  hills  stood  watching  us 
That  sunlit,  summer  mom. 

When  from  my  aching  finger 
You  drew  away  the  thorn. 

Ah  !  little  witch,  you  haunted  me 
Thro’  many  a  lonesome  day. 

When  I  wandered  from  your  garden 
With  pilgrim  feet  away. 

And  by-and-by,  in  evil  hour, 

I  asked  you  once  again. 

To  pluck  a  thorn  from  out  my  hean, 
•  And  case  my  bosom’s  pain. 

Nkw  StUBS. — Vou  XXXIII.,  No.  6  49 
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And  you  would  not,  or  you  could  not, 

But  you  turned  with  tears  away, 

And  the  dream  of  manhood  faded 
For  ever  and  for  aye. 

The  time  of  flowers  is  over, 

The  rain  falls  cold  and  chill. 

The  mist  comes  creepint:;  sadly 
O’er  every  sunlit  hill. 

Yet  I  can  suffer  for  your  sake. 

Since  better  may  not  be. — 

If  you  may  keep  the  rose,  dear. 

The  thorn  may  bide  with  me. — Temple  Bar. 


FREAKS  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  wonders  of  the  telegraph  have  spirit,  some  telegraphic  Puck,  seems  to 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  on.  Its  praises  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  tele- 
have  been  sung  in  prose  and  verse,  gram,  with  malicious  perversity  altering 
Dithyrambs  have  been  lavished  on  the  the  sense,  and  seeming  to  take  a  pleas- 
marvellous  invention  which  has  enabled  ure  in  thwarting  man,  and  playing  prac- 
man  to  “  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,”  tical  jokes  upon  him. 
to  hold  direct  converse  with  the  an-  It  might  a  priori  be  imagined  that, 
tipodes,  and  to  annihilate  time  and  though  the  telegraph  must  of  necessity 
space.  Now,  while  in  no  way  gainsay-  share  the  common  lot  of  things  human 
ing  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  inven-  — that  of  being  liable  to  err — yet  no  ex- 
tion,  or  depreciating  its  importance  and  ceptional  tendency  in  that  direction 
general  usefulness  to  mankind,  we  may  ought  to  exist.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  these  great  mechanical  part  of  the  invention,  this  is 
advantages  are  not  entirely  without  draw-  undoubtedly  so  ;  the  mechanical  part 
back.  The  telegraph  is  not  always,  or  rarely  fails.  Although  we  have  it  on  the 
to  everybody,  the  unmitigated  boon  and  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General,  in 
blessing  enthusiastic  admirers  have  rep-  one  of  his  reports;  that  on  one  occasion 
resented  it  to  be.  As  a  messenger,  it  a  party  of  friends  telegraphed  that  they 
is  distinctly  uncertain  ;  and  those  who  were  ”  all  right,”  which,  owing  to  a 
have  suffered  from  this  uncertainty  may  mechanical  defect  of  the  apparatus, 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  they  look  with*  came  out  that  they  were  ”  all  tight;” 
somewhat  diminished  fervor  on  the  boon  yet,  on  the  whole,  errors  which  arise 
conferred  upon  them.  In  short,  there  from  defects  of  apparatus  are,  we  be- 
is  to  this,  as  to  most  questions,  another  lieve,  very  rare.  It  is  the  “  {>ersonal 
side  ;  and  it  is  with  this  other  side  that  equation”  which  has  to  be  allowed  for. 
we  propose  to  deal  in  the  following  The  human  element  plays  so  consider- 
pages.  able  a  part  in  matters  telegraphic,  that 

We  have  said  that,  as  a  messenger,  the  human  propensity  to  err  flnds  pro- 
the  telegraph  is  uncertain.  Thereby  we  portionately  wide  scope.  And  this  tells 
mean  that — to  some  extent  from  causes  in  two  ways.  It  applies  to  him  who 
which  we  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  in-  sends  a  telegram  as  well  as  to  the  ope- 
dicate — there  is  always  more  or  less  un-  rator  who  manipulates  it.  Imagine  for 
certainty  attaching  to  a  telegram,  both  a  moment  what  the  process  is  ;  you,  let 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  may  be  us  say,  wish  to  send  a  telegram  ;  you 
on  its  journey,  and  in  regard  to  the  way  write  out  your  message  ;  perhaps  you 
in  which  the  wording  may  be  repro-  pride  yourself  on  your  handwriting  (most 
duced.  Especially  on  this  latter  point  people  do  who  write  indistinctly),  but 
is  it  that  there  is  so  much  liability  to  go  you  are  not  aware  how  incompletely  you 
wrong.  Too  often  some  kind  of  tricksy  form  many  of  your  letters,  and  how  easy 
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it  is  for  a  stranger  to  your  handwriting 
to  misread  some  of  the  words,  especially 
if  the  indistinct  words  happen  to  be 
names.  Hence  liability  the  first  to 
error.  The  intelligent  telegraph  clerk 
(or  not  intelligent,  as  the  case  may  be) 
reads  over  your  message  to  himself,  and 
reads  it,  as  he  imagines,  correctly.  Not 
so,  however.  One  of  the  words — say 
“ten” — is  written  so  as  to  look  more 
like  “  two  and  he  reads  it  for  “  two.” 
The  sense  of  the  message  is  in  no  way 
affected,  and  he  does  not  question  the 
word.  Or  it  may  be  a  name  which 
looks  to  the  clerk  more  like  some  other 
name.  Supposing,  however,  that  he 
reads  the  word  correctly,  the  chances 
are  great  that  the  clerk  who  despatches 
will  fall  into  the  very  error  which  the 
former  has  avoided.  Thus,  even  in  the 
initial  stage  there  is  a  great  liability  to 
error.  This  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
telegrams  so  often  have  to  be  written  in 
a  hurry  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  mis¬ 
takes  we  all  make  in  sucn  circumstances. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  occur¬ 
rence  for  persons  to  omit  to  insert  the 
essential  word  in  a  telegram  ;  while,  we 
have  heard,  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent  for 
them  to  put  down  as  the  address  the 
name  of  some  totally  different  town  from 
that  which  they  had  in  their  minds,  and 
imagined  they  had  written.  But  even 
supposing  these  shoals  avoided,  the 
rocks  ahead  are  many.  Each  telegraph 
operator  takes  down  the  words  as  he  re¬ 
ceives  them  ;  and  his  liability  to 'error 
is  twofold.  He  may  rightly  apprehend 
the  words,  and  yet  in  writing  make  one 
or  more  so  indistinct  that  when  he  or 
another  operator  comes  to  transmit  the 
message  a  stage  further,  the  words  are 
misread  ;  or  he  may  misapprehend  the 
signal  sent  to  him,  and  thus  write  down 
a  w’rong  word.  When  this  possibility  of 
going  a.stray  is  multiplied,  as  it  often  is 
several  times,  by  the  message  having  to 
undergo  several  separate  transmissions, 
perhaps  the  marvel  is  that  so  many 
thousands  of  telegrams  should  go  right, 
rather  than  that  out  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  many  should  go  wrong. 

In  any  system  of  symbols  for  letters, 
consisting  of  such  simple  elements  as 
the  telegraph  alphabet  does — viz.,  dots 
and  dashes — it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  considerable  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  symbols  of  some  words — a 


similarity  which  is,  of  course,  produc¬ 
tive  of  mistakes.  We  may  take  it  that 
the  Morse  system  of  telegraph  sym¬ 
bols,  having  been  adopted  universally 
throughout  the  telegraphing  world,  is 
the  b^t  for  the  purpose  that  has  been 
devised  ;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  not 
likely  now  to  be  improved  upon.  And 
yet  there  are  many  words  which  are  so 
perilously  alike  that  errors  in  them  are 
sure  to  recur  from  time  to  time.  To 
name  but  one  instance,  ”  bad  ”  and 
”  dead  ”  are  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  dots  and  dashes,  the  sole 
difference  being  that  there  is  in  ”  dead  ” 
a  ”  space”  or  pause  wanting  in  ”  bad  ” 
— a  difference  so  slight  as  to  require  the 
nicest  perception  to  distinguish  it.  We 
will  give  the  two  words  in  Morse  spell¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  afford  an  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  ; 

bad 

Bad  =  ^ 

d  e  a  d 
Dead  =  —  •  •  •  •  —  —  .  • 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  uneducat¬ 
ed  people  have  a  special  affection  for 
the  phrase,  ”  He  is  bad,”  for  ”  He  is 
ill  ’  and  this  phrase,  when  used  in  tele¬ 
grams  thus — “Father  is  bad,  come 
directly,”  gets  altered  into  ”  Father  is 
dead,  come  directly.” 

The  universal  adoption  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  should  that  ever  become  practi¬ 
cable,  would,  we  fear,  by  no  means  do 
away  with  the  evil.  The  nature  of  the 
errors  would  change,  that  is  all.  They 
would  be  such  as  arise  from  mishearing  ; 
and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  they 
would  not  be  quite  as  numerous  and 
just  as  perplexing.  Telegraphing  is  a 
species  of  dictation  ;  and  any  one  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  way  in 
which,  under  dictation  of  a  subject 
totally  incomprehensible  to  the  writer, 
the  most  ludicrous  mistakes  will  be 
made,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  curi¬ 
ous  freaks  the  telegraph  sometimes  in¬ 
dulges  in.  The  only  mode  in  which 
its  Puck-like  mischief-making  powers 
can  ever  be  curbed  is  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  system  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  identical  writing  of  the  senders 
of  telegrams.  The  only  blunders  that 
we  then  should  have  to  complain  of 
would  be  our  own  ;  and  to  our  own 
faults  we  are  all  inclined  to  be  chari- 
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table.  But  such  a  consummation  is 
probably  chimerical,  or  only  destined  for 
our  posterity.  There  is,  indeed,  in  ex¬ 
istence  an  instrument  for  sending  the 
original  writing  by  telegraph,  but  it  can 
at  present  be  regarded  only  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  toy. 

So  long  as  our  confessedly  imperfect 
system  remains,  errors  must  be  expect¬ 
ed  :  but  as  errors  will  be  numerous  in 
proportion  as  the  sources  from  which 
they  arise  are  numerous,  anything  which 
tends  to  diminish  those  sources  must  be 
welcome  ;  and  a  few  suggestions,  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  framing  tele¬ 
graphic  messages,  so  that  they  may  not 
offer  unnecessary  traps  for  the  unwary 
operator,  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  as 
contributing  to  this  result. 

And  here  we  must  first  combat  a 
popular  delusion.  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  brevity  is  the  essence  of  a 
telegram,  and  that  the  shorter  a  message 
can  be  the  better  :  that  if  you  have  a 
thing  to  say  in  ten  words,  it  is  better  to 
say  it  in  seven  ;  if  you  have  a  thing  to 
say  in  seven,  it  is  better  to  say  it  in  five. 
This  appears  to  be  the  creed  of  the 
general  telegram-sendrr.  No  doubt,  if 
his  sole  object  be  to  swell  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  his  procedure  is  laudable  : 
but  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  ;  and  if  he  wishes  his 
telegrams  to  be  rendered  in  such  guise 
that  they  shall  be  understood  par  qui  de 
droit,  he  will  strive  rather  to  make  the 
wording  plain  than  laconic.  Redundan¬ 
cy  is  of  course  to  be  avoided,  but  too 
great  brevity  is  equally  to  be  eschewed. 
Laconic  writing,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  tends  to  obscurity ;  obscurity 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  telegraph 
operator  to  know  when  he  is  sending 
sense  and  when  nonsense  ;  and  if  he  has 
no  guide  as  to  what  he  is  sending,  the 
chances  are  at  least  equal  that  he  will  go 
astray. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  another  motive 
which  weighs  with  some,  and  that  is  the 
desire  that  the  message  should  not  be 
intelligible  to  the  officials  through  whose 
hands  it  will  pass.  But  it  is  short-sight¬ 
ed  policy  to  make  the  wording  obscure, 
in  order  to  frustrate  hypothetic  official 
curiosity.  If  secrecy  is  important,  it 
would  be  better  to  use  a  cipher.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  true  plan 
is  to  take  the  officials  into  your  confi¬ 


dence,  and  write  your  message  in  such 
guise  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  ingenuity  with 
which  people  will  express  themselves, 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  defeating 
their  own  object,  we  may  cite  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A  lady,  some  short  time  since, 
telegraphed,  “  Send  them  both  thanks,” 
bv  which  she  meant,  ”  Thank  you  ;  send 
them  both” — (the  ”  both  ”  referred  to 
two  servants).  The  telegram  reached  its 
destination  as  “  Send  them  both  back,” 
thus  making  sense  a.s  the  official  mind 
would  understand  it,  but  a  complete 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  putting  it  in  this 
way  ;  the  cost  of  the  message  would 
have  been  just  the  same  if  put  different¬ 
ly  ;  and  as  the  telegraph  ignores  stops, 
the  message  as  it  stotki  read  like  non¬ 
sense.  It  happens  that  ”  th”  is  not 
unlike  “  b”  in  the  Morse  alphabet  ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  “back” 
seemed  to  be  required  as  the  last  word, 
fully  explains  the  error. 

But  affectionate  redundancy  may  also 
offer  traps  to  the  unwary.  The  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  was  once  sent  ;  ”  Thankful 
to  say  little  girl  born  safely  ;  dear  mother 
very  nicely,  having  had  a  short  and  easy 
time.”  By  the  substitution  of  one  single 
letter  for  another  the  whole  sense  was 
changed.  This  was  how  it  reached  its 
destination  :  ”  Thankful  to  say  little 

girl  born  safely  dead,  mother  very  nice¬ 
ly,”  etc.  If  the  reader  will  imagine  that 
sentence  being  spelt  out  to  him,  he  will 
see  that  having  received  the  words, 
”  Little  girl  born  safely,  dea — ,”  no 
other  letter  than  “  d  ”  could  pre.sent  it¬ 
self  to  his  mind  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the 
telegraph  operator,  who  was  so  fully 
p>ossessed  with  the  idea  of  “  dead  ”  that 
he  paid  no  heed  to  the  final  signals. 

We  may  roughly  classify  the  different 
kinds  of  errors  perpetrated  by  the  tele¬ 
graph  into  :  ist.  Errors  which  are  due 
to  pure  guessing — sheer  carelessness,  we 
may  call  it — against  which  nothing  is 
proof.  2d,  Errors  closely  akin  to  the 
first,  but  in  which  the  first  letter  or  two 
are  common  to  both  words.  I'hese  can 
often  be  obviated  by  careful  wording. 
In  the  instance  quoted  above,  if  the 
clearly  superfluous  ”  dear”  had  been 
eliminated,  a  mistake,  which  made  the 
message  read  like  a  grim  joke,  would 
not  have  been  committed.  3d,  There 
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are  errors  due  to  the  similarity,  more  or 
less  great,  between  the  signals  of  differ¬ 
ent  words.  Obviousness  of  meaning 
will  often  help  to  prevent  these  also. 

We  will  now  present  to  the  reader  a 
curious  collection  of  telegraph  blunders, 
illustrative  of  the  three  categories  we 
have  mentioned.  The  names,  we  need 
scarcely  remark,  are  in  all  cases  fictitious. 
The  first  category,  as  we  have  said,  con¬ 
sists  of  blunders  of  sheer  guessing  ;  and 
these  in  their  turn  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  classes  :  ist.  Those  in  which 
the  different  idea  conveyed  is  an  allied 
or  a  cognate  idea,  or  a  widely  different 
idea  ;  and  2d,  Those  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  idea  conveyed  is  the  exact  opposite 
to  the  original  idea.  lx;t  us  take  those 
in  which  a  cognate  or  a  widely  different 
idea  is  given.  Here  we  have  :  “  Send 
three  tons  linseed  oil^"  transmitted  as, 
“  Send  three  tons  linseed  meal." 
"  I’lease  to  send  us  fifteen  wagons  of 
Hurgie  daily  till  further  orders,”  trans¬ 
mitted  as,  “  Please  to  send  us  fifteen  tons 
of  Burgie  daily  till  further  orders. — 
“  Send  us  two  waiters,”  transmitted  as, 
”  Send  us  twenty  waiters.” — “  Warmest 
sympathy  to  Ellen  and  yourself  in  your 
sad  loss,”  transmitted  as,  “  Warmest 
congratulations  to  Ellen  and  yourself  in 
your  sad  loss.” — ‘‘  Ask  Lady  Grantly  if 
Cox  can  read  aloud,”  etc.,  rendered  as, 
”  Ask  Lady  Grantly  if  you  can  read 
aloud,”  etc.  ”  Cox”  seems  to  have 
rather  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  be 
converted  into  "  you,”  for  here  is 
another  case  of  it  :  ”  Have  just  written 
to  Cox  to  send  no  more  milk,”  was 
rendered,  “  have  just  written  to  you  to 
send  no  more  milk.”  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tant  resemblance  between  the  signals  for 
the  two  words  ;  but  clearly  in  each  case 
the  mistake  was  the  result  of  guessing, 
the  operator  setting  down  what  he 
thought  was  likely,  instead  of  listening 
accurately  to  what  was  sent. — ”  Will  be 
at  home  this  evening,”  was  rendered, 
”  Will  be  at  home  to-morrow  evening.” 
'I'here  seems  to  be  a  fatality  about  ap- 
]>ointment  telegrams.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  perpetually  transformed,  and 
the  hours  of  meeting  changed.  Monday 
is  changed  into  to-day,  and  to-day  into 
Monday  or  to-morrow  ;  Thursday  is 
changed  into  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday  into 
Thursday ;  Saturday  into  Sunday  or 
Wednesday ;  and  so  on.  It  is  related 


that  on  one  occasion  an  invitation  to 
dinner  on  Sunday  was  altered  to  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  Monday.  The  recipient,  on 
telegraphing  to  know  whether  “  Sunday 
or  Monday"  was  meant,  had  his  tele¬ 
gram  altered  to  “  Saturday  or  Mon¬ 
day  ;”  and  the  final  answer  of  “  Sun¬ 
day”  was  turned  into  “  Tuesday.” 
”  Meet  me  at  half-past  seven” — a  not 
uncommon  time  for  theatre  appoint¬ 
ments —  often  reaches  the  destinee  as, 
“  Meet  me  at  half-past  eleven” — the 
fact  being  that  saren  and  elet>en,  when 
not  distinctly  written,  are  easily  con¬ 
founded.  “  I  shall  be  at  my  office  at 
nine,”  arrives  as,  ‘‘I  shall  be  at  my 
office  atone.”  But  these  blunders  be¬ 
ing  of  a  common  kind,  we  need  not 
multiply  instances  of  them.  Let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  our  list.  “  Just  received  a  sal¬ 
mon  from  London,”  was  rendered, 
”  Just  received  a  balloon  from  Lon¬ 
don  !”  An  order  to  a  butcher  ran 
thus  :  ”  Please  send  me  two  hind-quart¬ 
ers  of  lamb  for  to-morrow."  This  was 
altered  to,  ”  Please  send  me  two  hind¬ 
quarters  of  lamb  for  dinner." — “  Please 
come  quickly,  prepared  to  sleep.  We 
want  you.  Bring  some  soles,  if  possi¬ 
ble.”  The  telegraph  operator  improved 
this  into,  "  Please  come  quickly,  pre¬ 
pared  to  sleep.  We  want  you.  Bring 
some  clothes,  if  possible.”  His  mind  evi¬ 
dently  resisted  the  notion  that  it  could 
be  fish  that  was  to  be  brought,  and 
"  clothes”  seemed  the  more  likely  object 
of  the  sender’s  solicitude.  A  telegram 
addressed  to  a  fish-salesman  read  as 
follows  :  “  Send  ten  fresh  hares  as  early 
as  you  can.”  This  was  improved  into 
“  Send  ten  fresh  soles  as  early  as  you 
can.”  Here  the  idea  of  asking  a  fish¬ 
monger  to  supply  hares  evidently  struck 
the  clerk  as  absurd.  He  therefore  used 
his  intelligence  (?).  In  the  next  case, 
the  clerk  clearly  did  not  use  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  he  would  hardly  have  turned 
a  telegram  from  a  lady  of  title  to  a 
w’aiter :  "  Come  and  wait  to-night. 
Sorry  to  give  such  short  notice  ;”  into 
“  Come  and  dine  to-night.  Sorry  to 
give  such  short  notice.”  The  next  is  a 
very  ingenious  perversion  ;  “  Met  John 
at  Brighton.  Train  leaves  Horsham  at 
ro  minutes  past  7.”  This  was  rend¬ 
ered,  ”  Meet  train  at  Brighton,”  etc. — 
”  Will  leave  by  train  arriving  at  quarter 
past  six,"  was  rendered,  ”  Will  leave 
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by  train  arriving  at  quarter  past, 
Thursday.” — "  If  possible,  come  up  to¬ 
morrow,  express”  was  rendered,  “  If 
possible,  come  up  to-morrow  evening.” 
— ”  Let  my  coat  and  waistcoat  be  sen/ 
down  to-morrow  evening,”  was  rend¬ 
ered,  “  Let  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  be 
in  town  to-morrow  evening.”  A  hus¬ 
band  telegraphs  to  his  wife,  ”  Be  sure 
and  wrap  up  warm,”  etc.  It  is  rend¬ 
ered,  “  Be  here  and  wrap  up  warm,” 
etc. — ”  The  wedding  is  at  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  house  thirty-nine  Margaret 
Street;  do  come.”  This  is  rendered, 

"  Tlie  wedding  is  at  St.  James’s  Picca¬ 
dilly  house  thiry  dine  Margaret  Street  ; 
do  come.”  The  introduction  of  “  Num¬ 
ber”  before  “thirty-nine”  would  have 
prevented  the  blunder.  The  operator 
evidently  went  to  sleep  between  the 
“  th”  and  “ine,”  and  guessed  that 
“  they  dine”  was  what  had  been  sig¬ 
nalled  to  him. — “  Your  aunt  Kate  died 
this  rooming  at  20  minutes  past  1 1  ;  will 
write  particulars.”  This  was  rendered, 

“  Your  aunt  came  direct  this  morning  at 
20  minutes  past  1 1  ;  will  write  particu¬ 
lars.”  Wide  as  this  is  from  the  origi¬ 
nal,  one  sees  how  the  mistake  was 
made.  “  Kate”  has  only  a  dot  and  a 
dash  less  than  “came,”  and  the  ope¬ 
rator  conceiving  he  had  missed  them, 
took  “  came”  for  the  word  intended. 
This  would  agree  with  his  notions  of 
what  was  the  likely  word.  Having  thus 
arrived  at  “  Your  aunt  came,”  the  next 
word  beginning  “  di — ”  pointed  to 
“  direct  ”  as  the  likely  word,  and  down 
he  jotted  it.  The  last  three  words  of 
the  sentence  might  have  shown  him  to 
be  following  a  wrong  clue,  and  might 
have  made  him  pause  before  committing 
himself  to  his  interpretation  of  the  mes¬ 
sage,  had  he  not  had  a  lively  experience 
of  sentences  which  seemed  to  him  the 
variest  jumbles,  but  which  were  in  truth 
the  messages  as  worded  by  the  senders. 
Indeed  the  jargon  in  which  many  people 
indulge  is  quite  as  like  nonsense  as  the 
worst  results  of  the  telegraph  operator’s 
manipulations.  A  gentleman  on  one 
occasion  telegraphed  to  a  friend  that 
“  he  had  had  a  fair  passage  [across  the 
Channel],  but  not  a  glide”  meaning 
thereby  that  it  had  not  been  altogether 
smooth.  This  out-of-the-way  expres¬ 
sion  fairly  beat  bis  correspondent,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  the  latter  would 


believe  that  those  words  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  sober  earnest  by  his  friend,  and 
were  not  some  ingenious  perversity  on 
the  part  of  the  telegraph.  But  to  re¬ 
turn.  “  Shall  be  glad  to  have  bus  to 
ourselves  if  you  can  get  one  to  meet  us,” 
was  converted  into,  “  Shall  be  •glad  to 
have  you  to  ourselves  if  you  can  get  one 
to  meet  us.”  Here  again  the  last  words 
might  have  been  expected  to  put  the 
clerk  on  his  guard,  and  warn  him  that 
there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
Nemesis  was  at  work  to  punish  the 
writer  for  using  that  most  objectionable 
word  “bus.”  If  brevity  was  his  aim, 
why  not  write,  “We  should  like  an 
omnibus  to  ourselves  ”?  This  would 
have  even  had  the  advantage  of  being  a 
word  shorter.  The  next  is  a  very  wide 
guess  ;  the  clerk  seems  to  have  been 
“  wool-gathering:”  “  Reduce  wool  shirt¬ 
ings  one  farthing  per  yard”  was  ren¬ 
dered,  “  Reduce  wool  estimates  one  far¬ 
thing  per  yard.” — “  Meet  meat  the  Pea¬ 
body  statue.  Royal  Exchange,  precisely 
at  2,”  was  rendered  by  a  clerk  ignorant 
or  oblivious  of  topography,  “  Meet  me 
at  the  Peabody  statue.  Royal  Exchange, 
Piccadilly,  at  2.” — “  Has  Mr.  Delaporte 
come  to  you  ?  Please  answer  yes  or 
no,”  was  rendered,  “  Can  Mr.  Dela¬ 
porte  come  to  you  ?  Please  answer  yes 
or  no.” — “  Mary  will  be  home  in  the 
evening,”  was  rendered,  “  Mary  is  ill, 
be  home  in  the  evening.” — “  I  hope  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  your  sister  has  con¬ 
sented  to  an  engagement  with  fat  her  s 
approval.”  This  was  rendered,  “  I 
hope  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  sister 
has  consented  to  an  engagement  with 
father  s  apostle.”  Puck  must  have  been 
in  a  very  waggish  mood  here  ! — “  All 
going  well ;  a  little  at  7  o’clock  this 
morning,”  was  rendered,  “  All  going 
well  ;  a  little  fire  at  7  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  which  must  have  rather  alarmed 
the  recipients,  who  were  expecting  to 
hear  of  a  birth.  The  blunder  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  one’s  bad  writing.  It 
might,  however,  have  been  prevented 
if  “  bom”  had  been  inserted  after 
“  little  girl  and  by  the  omission  of 
the  superfluous  word  “  o’clock,”  equal 
brevity  would  have  been  attained. — 
“  Come  here  at  quarter  to  five,  instead  of 
to  Princes  Gate,”  was  sent  as,  “  Come 
home  at  quarter  to  five,  instead  of  to 
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Princess  Gate." — "  As  this  is  the  last 
we  shall  see  of  Jenny  for  a  long  while, 
we  had  rather  not  part  till  Friday,”  was 
altered  into,  "  As  this  is  the  last  we 
shall  see  of  Jenny  for  a  long  while,  we 
had  rather  not  wait  till  Friday.”  The 
next  is  to  a  doctor  about  a  patient  who 
is  unable  to  leave  his  room.  “  We 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  see  Mr. 
Vincent  to-morrow  at  your  leisure^" 
which  was  rendered,  "We  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  see  Mr.  Vincent  to¬ 
morrow  at  your  residence."  Doctors  are 
particularly  unfortunate  in  their  tele¬ 
grams.  One  doctor  had  tidings  sent  to 
him  that  a  patient  was  suffering  from 
”  nausea,"  which  was  delivered  to  him 
as  “  hensia ;"  another  message  men¬ 
tioned  that  some  one  was  suffering  from 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  which  reached  its  desti¬ 
nation  as  “  suffering  from  a  idle  dance." 
"  Meet  me  at  Midland  station  at  12.50. 
Wire  me  to  Knight  if  you  can’t  come." 
This  was  rendered,  “  Meet  me  at  Mid¬ 
land  station  at  12.50.  Wire  me  to-night 
if  you  can’t  come" — a  blunder  clearly 
due  to  the  awkward  construction  of  the 
sentence.  “  At  Knight’s"  would  have 
been  just  as  short,  and  have  would 
avoid^  the  danger.  The  following  is  a 
lively  specimen  of  an  operator’s  intelli¬ 
gence  :  "  We  hear  there  is  sickness  at  col¬ 
lege,"  is  turned  by  him  or  her — for 
the  “  telegraph”  is  of  both  sexes — into 
“  We  hear  there  is  examination  at  col¬ 
lege.” —  "  Will  come  home  immediately 
by  next  train,”  was  rendered,  "  Will 
you  come  immediately  by  next  train," 
leading  the  unfortunate  recipient  to  take 
a  useless  and  costly  journey.  “  Shall 
be  home  usual  time,  my  brother’s  wife 
going  to  see  him,"  was  rendered,  "  Shall 
be  home  usual  time,  my  brothers  were 
going  to  see  him.”  Here,  again,  one 
word  more  would  have  saved  the  mis¬ 
take,  viz.,  “  is”  after  "  wife  ;’’  and  the 
omission  of  “  my"  would  have  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  insertion  of  the  auxiliary 
verb.  "  Send  with  flowers  to-morrow 
one  bridal  and  six  bridesmaids’  bou¬ 
quets.  ’  ’  This  was  felicitously  rendered, 
"  Send  with  flowers  to-morrow  one 
bridal  wreath,  six  bridesmaids’  bou¬ 
quets,”  the  operator  being  apparently 
of  mind  that  a  wreath  must  be  wanted 
for  the  bride.  "  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
dinner  this  evening,  as  shall  be  without 
cook,"  was  turned  into  the  following 


pleasing  intimation  ;  "  I  cannot  ask  you 
to  dinner  this  evening,  as  shall  be  with 
you,”  which  must  have  somewhat  per¬ 
plexed  the  recipient.  He  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  cruelly  treated  as  the  recipient 
of  the  telegram,  "  Don’t  fail  this  even¬ 
ing  ;  Lord  Dash  is  coming,”  which  was 
happily  altered  into,  "  Don’t  call  this 
evening  ;  Lord  Dash  is  coming  ;’’  or  as 
the  lady  who  sent  an  advertisement  for 
a  lady’s-maid  to  the  "  Times,"  the  last 
words  of  which  were  "  personal  charac¬ 
ter  indispensable,”  and  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  printed,  owing  to 
some  vagary  of  the  telegraph,  as  “  per¬ 
sonal  character  undesirable."  “  Send 
no  more  corkscrews  until  I  advise  you," 
was  rendered,  “  Send  on  more  cork¬ 
screws  until  I  advise  you,"  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  can  be  imagined.  The  forego¬ 
ing  blunders  have  all,  more  or  less,  their 
comic  side  ;  but  the  three  following  are 
of  a  graver  nature.  "  Your  mother  is 
better,”  was  rendered,  "  Your  mother 
is  dead.” — “Peter’s  father  dead; 
should  not  I  go  ?’’  was  rendered, 
“  Peter’s  here  dead  ;  should  not  I  go  ?" 
— "  Cannot  go  to  the  theatre  to-night. 
Baby  no  worse."  The  last  three  words 
were  altered  into  “  Baby  no  more."  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  “  no  more"  and  "  no 
worse"  have  a  decided  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  converted  the  one  into  the  other. 
Messages  conveying  the  tidingstthat  in¬ 
valids  are  no  worse  are  translated  into 
the  intelligence  that  they  are  "  no 
more  •,’’  while  announcements  that  per¬ 
sons  are  "  no  more”  become  news  that 
they  are  “  no  worse.”  In  this  instance, 
the  words  were  intended  to  reassure  the 
husband  ;  but  the  telegraph  clerk,  not 
knowing  the  circumstances,  imagined 
that  they  were  intended  to  explain  why 
the  wife  could  not  go  to  the  theatre.  By 
substituting  in  such  a  case  the  phrase 
“  not  any  worse”  for  “  no  worse,”  the 
danger  might  be  avoided. 

We  now  come  to  the  blunders  of  our 
second  category — viz.,  those  conveying 
the  exact  opposite  to  the  idea  intended. 
And  here,  while  some  part  of  the  fault 
may  occasionally  be  set  down  to  the 
authors  of  the  telegrams,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  Puck  is  revealed  in  his  most 
mischievous  mood.  What  else  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  translation  of  a  plain  mes¬ 
sage  like  “  We  can  dine  with  you  to¬ 
night”  into  “  We  cannot  dine  with  you 
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to-night”?  Or  “  We  can  supply  the 
machine  you  ask  for,”  into  "We  ra«- 
supply  the  machine  you  ask  for”? 
Or  “They  are  unsold”  into  “They 
are  sold”  ?  Or  “  Send  to  Victoria  by 
first  train,”  into  “  Send  to  Victoria  by 
last  train  ”?  Or  “  I  hope  to  see  you 
some  time  this  evening  ”  into  “  I  hope 
to  see  you  some  time  this  morning  ”t 
Or  “  Henry  is  gradually  getting  better  ; 
will  write  to-night,”  into  “  Henry  is 
gradually  getting  weaker  ;  will  write  to¬ 
night  ”?  Or  “  Character  very 
tory”  into  “  Character  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ”1  Or  “  Send  by  first  boat  to-mor¬ 
row  bushel  sample  wheat,”  into  “  Send 
by  first  trcun  to-morrow  bushel  sample 
wheat”?  Or  "Added  fifteen,”  into 
“  Deducted  fifteen”  ?  Or  “  Our  rooms 
are  let”  into  “  Our  rooms  are  ready”  t 
while  contrariwise  “  The  rooms  are 
ready”  was  turned  into  “  The  rooms 
are  let”  t  Or  “  /  skall  be  home  to-night 
for  dinner,”  into  “  Skall  not  be  home 
to-night  for  dinner  ”?  Or,  finally, 
“  Love  to  you  all.  I  am  very  well” 
into  “  Love  to  you  all.  I  am  very  ill”  t 
On  the  other  hand,  abbreviations  or 
awkwardly  constructed  sentences  must 
sometimes  share  the  blame.  Thus 
“  Please  not  come,”  was  rendered, 
“  Please  do  come.”  And  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  more  than  once  ;  the  operator 
evidently  imagining  that  if  “  not  ”  had 
really  been  intended,  the  sentence  would 
have  consisted  of  four  words,  “Please 
do  not  come  ;”  but  being  assured  by  his 
fellow-operator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  that  there  were  only  three,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  preferred  to  follow  the  light 
of  his  reason.  The  one  told  him  “not” 
the  other  “do.”  He  chose  “do.” 
“  Don't  come  this  afternoon,”  was  ren¬ 
dered,  “  You  come  this  afternoon.” 
Here  again,  though  'the  abbreviation  is 
in  itself  no  excuse  for  such  a  blunder, 
yet  the  absence  of  it  would  no  doubt 
have  prevented  the  mistake.  All  abbre¬ 
viations  in  telegrams  are  mischievous, 
but  none  more  so  than  “  can’t.”  It  is 
perpetually  being  altered  into  “  can  ;” 
and  yet,  with  that  perversity  for  defeat¬ 
ing  their  own  objects  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  characterizes  mortals,  “  can’t  ” 
seems  to  be  used  in  almost  every  tele¬ 
gram  in  which  “  cannot  ”  should  ap¬ 
pear.  We  hold  that  it  would  be  only 


benevolent  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  erase  “  can’t  ”  from  the  dictionary, 
so  far  as  its  use  in  telegrams  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Just  as  “  no  worse'’  and  “  no  more,” 
we  saw,  had  a  tendency  toward  mutual 
conversion,  so  “  all  is  over”  and  “  all 
is  well  ”  we  find  have  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency.  Thus  a  simple  announcement, 
“  All  is  over”  was  rendered  “  All  is 
well”  And  “  Come  home  to-morrow, 
all  is  well”  was  rendered,  “  Come  home 
to-morrow,  all  is  over.”  These  expres¬ 
sions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  it  evidently 
to  a  great  extent  depends  on  the  turn  of 
mind  of  the  operator  which  way  they 
come  out.  The  first  operator  was  no 
doubt  of  a  hopeful  tendency,  and 
thought  the  message  must  be  of  a  reas¬ 
suring  character.  The  second  was 
gloomy,  and  turned  brightness  into  sor¬ 
row.  In  both  cases  the  result  was 
equally  unfortunate. — We  had  just  now 
a  mistake  of  “  ill  ”  for  “  well.”  Here 
is  another,  “  Worse  news  of  baby. 
Come  directly.  I  am  jvell.  Answer 
what  time  to  expect  you,”  which  was 
rendered,  “  Worse  news  of  baby.  Come 
directly.  I  am  ill.  Answer  what  time 
to  expect  you.”  The  juxtaposition  of 
“  I  am  well  ”  with  “  worse  news  of 
baby,  come  directly,”  no  doubt  threw 
the  clerk  off  his  guard,  and  led  him  to 
imagine  the  news  must  all  be  bad.  By 
writing,  “  I  am  well,  but  baby  is  worse, 
come  directly,”  etc.,  the  sender  would 
have  guided  the  operator’s  mind  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

It  is  astonishing,  but  true,  that  of  all 
messages  likely  to  go  wrong,  none  are 
more  so  than  those  consisting  of  a  single 
word.  The  brief  response  “  yes”  is 
sent  as  “no,”  the  response  “  no”  is 
sent  as  “yes.”  And  this  mistake  will 
be  made  even  by  operators  who  have  the 
word  plainly  written  before  their  eyes, 
and  who,  it  would  therefore  have  been 
thought,  could  not  possibly  make  it.  A 
telegram  once  consisted  of  the  solitary 
word  “  Biscuits.”  It  came  out  at  the 
other  end  “  Yes”  ! 

The  following  mistakes,  slight  tele¬ 
graphically,  would  not  be  slight  to  those 
concerned. —  “We  will  come  to-day  if 
you  do  not  telegraph  that  it  is  conven¬ 
ient,”  was  rendered,  “  We  will  come 
to-day  if  you  do  not  telegraph,  but  it  is 
inconvenient.”  The  signals  for  “  that” 
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and  "  but  ”  are  almost  identical,  the 
sole  difference  lying  in  the  spaces  or 
pauses,  thus  : 

t  h  at 
that  =  —  —  — 

’  b  u  t 

but  =  — . —  — 

The  same  applies  to  the  two  following  : 
“  Burbury  address  54  High  Street, 
Wantage,  leaves  London,”  etc.,  was 
rendered,  ”  Burbury  address  is  4  High 
Street,  Wantage,”  etc. 

5  4 

54  . . — 

i  s  4 

is  4  . . — 

“Please  to  a  calf  if  possible  either 
to-morrow  or  Thursday,  and  send  it  in 
a  cattle*wagon,”  was  rendered,  “  Please 
to  ffieet  a  calf  if  possible  either  to  mor¬ 
row  or  Thursday,  and  send  it  in  a  cat¬ 
tle-wagon.” 

g  e  t 
get  - - -  — 

m  e  e  t 

meet  =  —  —  •  •  — 

“We  have  a  man,”  was  rendered, 
“  We  have  not  a  man.”  Here  the  error 

was  caused  by  the  dropping  of  a  dash. 

The  last  series  of  telegraphic  freaks 
we  intend  to  lay  before  the  reader  con¬ 
sists  of  errors  which  have  evidently 
arisen  from  guessing  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk  after  the  first  two  or  three  letters 
of  the  word  have  been  signalled.  Paren¬ 
thetically  we  may  observe  that  “expect  ” 
and  “except,”  “decided”  and  “de¬ 
clined,”  are  words  which  often  get 
confounded  from  this  cause.  “Send 
brougham  to  Works  this  afternoon,  ”  was 
rendered,  “  Send  brougham  to  Worksop 
this  afternoon  ;”  and  this  happening  in 
>  the  neighborhood  of  Worksop,  to  Work¬ 
sop  the  brougham  went.  “  Have  twelve 
pieces  in  stock,  but  they  are  two 
shades,"  was  rendered,  “  Have  twelve 
pieces  in  stock,  but  they  are  two  shil¬ 
lings."  This  error  is  not  uncommon 
in  mercers’  telegrams,  telegraph  clerks 
thinking  apparently  little  about  color 
but  much  about  prices.  “  Send  imme¬ 
diately  three  bottles  champagne  to 
Granchester,”  was  rendered,  “  Send  im¬ 
mediately  three  bottles  champagne  to 
Grandmother." — “  Carriage  has  arrived. 
Send  cheque  by  afternoon  post,”  was 


cleverly  rendered,  “  Carriage  has  ar¬ 
rived.  Send  chaise  by  afternoon  post.” 
— “  Your  bacon  has  been  forwarded,” 
was  converted  into  “  Your  banker  has 
been  forwarded,”  the  operator  probably 
supposing  that  “  forwarded  ”  was  a  del¬ 
icate  way  of  putting  some  unpleasant 
news  anent  the  banker,  equivalent,  per¬ 
haps,  to  “  run  in.” — “I  shall  be  home 
towards  evening,”  was  rendered,  ”  I 
shall  be  home  to-morrow  evening.” — 
“  Shall  arrive  at  7  o’clock.  Shall  walk 
on  towards  Shirley,  and  you  can  meet 
me  with  the  trap,”  was  rendered,  “  Shall 
arrive  at  7  o’clock.  Shall  walk  on  to¬ 
morrow.  Shirley  and  you  can  meet  me 
with  the  trap.” — “  Sorry  I  cannot  come. 
Tom  will  meet  Mr.  Beverley  as  arrang¬ 
ed,”  was  rendered,  “  Sorry  I  cannot 
come  to-morrow.  Will  meet  Mr.  Bev¬ 
erley  as  arranged.”  In  these  last  three 
cases  it  will  be  observed  the  clerk’s 
mind  was  so  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
time  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
other  word  in  such  context  beginning 
“to — ”  than  “to-morrow.” — “Please 
expect  me  on  Monday  afternoon.  I  am 
called  away  urgently  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,”  was  rendered,  “  Please  excuse  me 
on  Monday  afternoon.  I  am  called 
away  unexpectedly  in  opposite  direction.” 
— “  The  whole  of  us  except  the  babies 
and  nurses  start  to-day,”  was  rendered, 
“  The  whole  of  us  expect  the  babies  and 
nurses,  start  to-day.” — “  You  will  be 
excluded  if  your  contributions  are  not 
received  by  to-night’s  post this,  which 
was  apparently  sent  by  some  building  or 
benefit  society  to  a  lax  member,  must 
have  rather  astonished  that  individual 
when  he  received  it  in  the  following 
terms  :  “You  will  be  expected  if  your 
contributions  are  not  received  by  to¬ 
night’s  post.”  It  was  just  what  he 
thought  he  would  •  not  be.  Another 
building  society  telegram  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  You  will  no  doubt  remember  it 
was  decided  to  meet  at  the  Eagle  to-night 
to  discuss  rules.”  This  was  rendered, 
“You  will  no  doubt  remember  it  was 
declined  to  meet  at  the  Eagle  to-night  to 
discuss  rules.” — “  I  send  two  hundred 
pamphlets  this  post.  Please  despatch 
forthwith.”  The  last  three  words  were 
altered  into,  “  Please  forthwith.” 

We  do  not  know  what  the  pamphlets 
were,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  freak  of  the  telegraph  only  somewhat 
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hastened  their  natural  fate.  “  If  had¬ 
docks  are  good,  send  me  one  tun  to¬ 
day,”  was  converted  into,  ”  If  haddocks 
are  good,  send  me  one  turbot  to-day.” 
A  telegram  began  thus  :  “  Consternation 
among  the  grocers,”  which  was  rendered 
in  a  way  which  the  clerk  no  doubt 
thought  much  more  effective  :  "Constan¬ 
tinople  among  the  grocers  !”  A  telegram 
consisted  of  but  one  word,  ”  Engaged." 
It  reached  its  destination  as  ”  England.” 
— ”  Send  my  boots  by  first  passenger 
train,”  was  altered  into,  ”  Send  my 
boxes  by  first  passenger  train.” — “  Please 
come  at  once.  Bring  Dot  with  you  to 
look  after  Jim.”  This  was  rendered,. 
“  Please  come  at  once.  Bring  doctor 
with  you  to  look  after  Jim.” — ”  Father 
leaves  here  by  three-fifteen  train  ;  let  the 
children  be  at  the  station,”  was  rendered, 
”  Father  leaves  here  by  three-fifteen 
train  ;  let  the  carriage  be  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.” 

As  we  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  in  addition  to  the  risks  of 
contrariety  in  the  sense,  there  are  also 
risks  of  delay  or  of  total  failure  of  the 
telegram,  and  from  a  similar  cause — 
namely,  mistakes  in  the  signalling  of  the 
address.  Names  are  always  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  clerks,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  composed  of  names.  Most 
of  us  have  tricks  of  writing  names  in  any 
but  a  distinct  fashion  ;  and  although  the 
Post-office  persistently  reminds  us,  on 
the  forms  given  to  us  to  write  our  tele¬ 
grams  on,  that  the  writing  should  be 
plain,  this  advice,  like  most  other  ad¬ 
vice,  is  but  too  often  neglected.  Hence 
many  telegrams  get  altogether  astray, 
sometimes  to  the  not  slight  discomfiture 
of  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall,  and 
who,  unwitting  that  any  error  has  been 
,  made,  forthwith  act  up>on  them.  It  is 
related  that  a  woman  residing  in  some 
small  street  in  Manchester  once  received 
what  appeared  to  be  a  summons  from 
her  husband  to  come  up  to  him  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Very  much  alarmed,  she  at  once 
started.  On  her  way  she  got  into  con¬ 
versation  with  another  woman  who  was 
in  the  same  caniage,  and  who  she  found 
was  also  going  up  to  see  her  husband, 
who  was  in  London  ill.  This  woman 
had  been  expecting  to  receive  a  telegram 
from  her  husband,  and,  not  hearing,  had 
grown  anxious,  and  had  finally  set  off 
without  the  telegram.  Further  parley 


revealed  the  fact  that  their  names  were 
the  same  ;  that  their  husbands’  names 
were  the  same  ;  that  they  both  lived  in 
the  same  quarter  in  Manchester  ;  and  it 
finally  transpired  that  the  telegram  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  first  woman 
was  the  very  one  which  the  second  had 
been  waiting  for — the  error  in  delivery 
having  been  caused  by  some  such  mis¬ 
take  as  ”  Hamilton  Street  ”  for  “  Hen¬ 
rietta  Street,” — a  mistake  very  likely 
attributable  to  want  of  distinctness  in 
the  writing.  Another  curious  case  of 
coincidence  of  which  we  have  heard  was 
that  of  a  telegram  addressed,  “  John 
Stillingwise,  Brookdean,  nr.  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.”  from  Robert  Stillingwise, 
his  brother,  begging  him  to  come  at 
once  to  him  at  a  hotel  which  he  indicat¬ 
ed,  in  Leeds.  The  address  ”  Brook- 
dean”  was  in  some  way  altered,  and  the 
telegram  was  delivered  to  another  John 
Stillingwise  living  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
This  unfortunate  man,  who  had  not 
heard  anything  of  his  brother  Robert 
for  some  twenty  years,  at  once  started 
off  in  stormy,  wintry  weather,  reached 
Leeds  in  the  evening,  and  was  told  by 
the  landlord  that  he  could  not  see  his 
brother  that  night,  as  he  was  very  far 
from  well,  and  had  gone  to  bed.  The 
next  morning  he  was  ushered  into  Rob¬ 
ert  Stillingwise’s  room,  expecting  to  see 
this  long-lost  brother,  when,  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  astonishment  and  disgust,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  utter 
stranger  ! 

These  are  the  drawbacks  to  telegraphy, 
which  we  have  dwelt  upon  here  because 
we  think  there  is  not  only  a  humorous 
but  also  an  instructive  side  to  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  moral  of  our  remarks  is. 
Avoid  excessive  brevity,  and  especially 
obscurity  ;  write  every  word  with  the 
distinctness,  not  that  you  would  con¬ 
sider  sufficient  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
but  that  you  would  aim  at  in  writing  to 
an  illiterate  person.  Above  all,  let 
there  be  no  doubtfulness  about  your 
writing  of  names.  It  is  true  that  a 
strict  following  of  these  rules  will  not 
insure  total  immunity — with  such  a  sub¬ 
tle  instrument,  nothing  can  ;  but  you 
may  at  any  rate  guard  yourself  from  a 
good  many  risks,  and  that  is  much. 

Moreover,  it  must  in  fairness  be  borne 
in  mind  that  although  these  erorrs,  and 
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many  like  them,  have  actually  occurred, 
yet  these  are  picked  cases,  and  must  be 
taken  as  exceptional  and  not  average 
instances  of  the  mode  in  which  telegrams 
are  conveyed.  If  our  readers  will  but 
remember  what  we  have  said  as  to  avoid¬ 
ing  certain  phrases,  and  will  follow  our 


advice  as  to  distinctness  both  in  the 
wording  and  the  writing  of  their  tele¬ 
grams,  we  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain.  They  will  find  that  they  have 
comparatively  little  to  fear  from  the 
“  Freaks  of  the  Telegraph.” — Black¬ 
wood'  s  Magazine. 
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VII. 

ON  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  MAN, 

CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 

UNITY  OF  NATURE  {continued). 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding 
farther  in  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,’ 
to  retrace  for  a  little  the  path  we  have 
been  following,  and  to  identify  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  we  have  been  led. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  considered  in  it¬ 
self — that  is  to  say,  considered  apart 
from  the  particular  actions  to  which  it 
is  attached — is  a  simple  and  elementary 
conception  of  the  mind,  insomuch  that 
in  every  attempt  to  analyze  it,  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  origin  and  growth,  this  absur¬ 
dity  can  always  be  detected — that  the 
analysis  or  explanation  universally  as¬ 
sumes  the  previous  existence  of  that 
very  conception  for  which  it  professes 
to  account. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen 
that,  just  as  reason,  or  the  logical  fac¬ 
ulty,  begins  its  work  with  the  direct 
perception  of  some  simple  and  ele¬ 
mentary  truths,  of  which  no  other  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  than  that  they  are 
intuitively  perceived,  or,  in  other  words 
that  they  are  what  it  called  "  self-evi¬ 
dent,”  so  in  like  manner  the  moral 
sense  begins  its  work  with  certain  ele¬ 
mentary  perceptions  and  feelings  in  re¬ 
spect  to  conduct,  which  arise  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  come  instinc¬ 
tively  to  all  men.  The  earliest  of  these 
feelings  is  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
that  first  authority  the  rightfulness  of 
which  over  us  is  not  a  question  but  a 
fact.  The  next  of  these  feelings  is  the 
obligation  of  acting  towards  other  men 
as  we  know  we  should  like  them  to  act 
towards  ourselves.  The  first  of  these 


feelings  of  obligation  is  inseparably  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
bom  helpless,  absolutely  dependent, 
and  subject  to  parents.  The  second  of 
these  feelings  of  obligation  is  similarly 
founded  on  our  conscious  community  of 
nature  with  other  men,  and  on  the  con¬ 
sequent  universal  applicability  to  them 
of  our  own  estimates  of  good  and  evil. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  seen  that 
this  association  of  the  higher  powers  of 
man  with  rudimentary  data  which  are 
supplied  by  the  facts  of  nature,  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  condition  of 
things  which  prevails  throughout  crea¬ 
tion — the  condition,  namely,  that  everv 
creature  is  provided  from  the  first  with 
just  so  much  of  instinct  and  of  impulse 
as  is  requisite  to  propel  and  guide  it  in 
the  kind  and  to  the  measure  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  its  organism  is  suscepti¬ 
ble,  leading  it  with  unfailing  regularity 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  its  own 
being,  and  to  the  successful  discharge 
of  the  functions  assigned  to  it  in  the 
world. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  seen  that 
the  only  really  exceptional  fact  connect¬ 
ed  with  man  is — not  that  he  has  facul¬ 
ties  of  a  much  higher  kind  than  other 
creatures,  nor  that  these  faculties  are 
susceptible  of  a  corresponding  kind  and 
measure  of  development — but  that  in 
man  alone  this  development  has  a  per¬ 
sistent  tendency  to  take  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion,  leading  not  towards,  but  away 
from  the  perfecting  of  his  powers. 

In  the  last  place,  we  have  seen  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  tendency,  a  very  large  portion  of 
mankind,  embracing  almost  all  the  sav¬ 
age  races,  and  large  numbers  of  men 
among  the  most  civilized  communities, 
are  a  prey  to  habits,  practices,  and  dis- 
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positions  which  are  monstrous  and  un¬ 
natural — one  test  of  this  unnatural  cha¬ 
racter  being  that  nothing  analogous  is  to 
be  found  among  the  lower  animals  in 
those  spheres  of  impulse  and  of  action 
in  which  they  have  a  common  nature 
with  our 'own  ;  and  another  test  being 
that  these  practices,  habits,  and  dispo¬ 
sitions  are  always  directly  injurious  and 
often  even  fatal  to  the  race.  Forbidden 
thus  and  denounced  by  the  highest  of 
all  authorities,  which  is  the  authority  of 
natural  law,  these  habits  and  practices 
stand  before  us  as  unquestionable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  unity  of  nature,  and  as 
conspicuous  violations  of  the  general 
harmony  of  creation. 

When,  however,  we  have  come  to  see 
that  such  is  really  the  character  of  these 
results,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a 
fact.  We  seek  an  explanation  and  a 
cause.  We  seek  for  this,  moreover,  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
we  seek  for  an  explanation  and  a  cause 
of  those  facts  which  have  the  opposite 
character  of  being  according  to  law 
and  in  harmony  with  the  an^ogies  of 
nature. 

With  facts  of  this  last  kind,  when  we 
have  found  the  place  into  which  they  fit 
in  the  order  of  things,  we  can  and  we 
do  rest  satisfied  as  facts  which  are  really 
ultimate — that  is  to  say,  as  facts  for 
which  no  ether  explanation  is  required 
than  that  they  are  part  of  the  order  of 
nature,  and  are  due  to  that  one  great 
cause,  or  to  that  combination  of  causes, 
from  which  the  whole  harmony  and 
unity  of  nature  is  derived.  But  when 
we  are  dealing  with  facts  which  cannot 
be  brought  within  this  category — which 
cannot  be  referred  to  this  order,  but 
which  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  evident 
departure  from  it — then  we  must  feel 
that  these  facts  require  an  explanation 
and  a  cause  as  special  and  exceptional 
as  the  results  themselves. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  theory  in  re¬ 
spect  to  those  mysterious  aberrations  of 
human  character,  which,  although  wide¬ 
ly  prevalent,  can  only  be  accepted  as 
an  explanation  by  those  who  fail  to  see 
in  whafc  the  real  difficulty  consists.  That 
theory  is,  that  the  vicious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  habits  and  tendencies  prevailing 
among  men,  are  not  aberrant  pheno¬ 
mena  at  all,  but  are  original  conditions 


of  our  nature — that  the  very  worst  of 
them  have  been  primitive  and  universal, 
so  that  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life 
are  the  nearest  representatives  of  the 
primordial  condition  of  the  race. 

Now,  assuming  for  the  present  that 
this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  the 
anomaly  and  exception  which  man  pre¬ 
sents  among  the  unities  of  nature  is 
much  more  violent  and  more  profound 
than  on  any  other  supposition.  For  it 
would  represent  the  contrast  between 
his  instincts  and  those  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  as  greatest  and  widest  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  first  appeared  among 
the  creatures  which,  in  respect  to  these 
instincts,  are  so  superior  to  himself. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  applies  equally  to  every  conceiv¬ 
able  theory  or  Mief  as  to  the  origin  of 
man.  It  is  equally  true  whether  he  was. 
a  special  creation,  or  an  unusual  birth, 
or  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  unusual 
births  each  marked  by  some  new  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  aggregate  of  faculties  which 
distinguish  him  from  the  lower  animals. 
As  regards  the  anomaly  he  presents,  it 
matters  not  which  of  these  theories  of 
his  origin  be  held.  If  his  birth,  or  his 
creation,  or  his  development,  whatever 
its  methods  may  have  been,  took  place 
after  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals, 
then,  along  with  his  higher  powers  of 
mind,  there  would  have  been  corre¬ 
sponding  instincts  associated  with  them 
to  guide  and  direct  those  powers  in 
their  proper  use.  It  is  in  this  essential 
condition  of  all  created  things  that  man, 
especially  in  his  savage  state,  presents 
an  absolute  contrast  with  the  brutes. 
It  is  no  explanation,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  insuperable  increase  of  the 
difficulty,  to  suppose  that  this  contrast 
was  widest  and  most  absolute  when  man 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  to  assume  that,  for  a  most 
special  and  most  exceptional  result, 
there  was  no  special  or  exceptional 
cause.  If  man  was,  indeed,  bom  with 
an  innate  propensity  to  maltreat  his 
women,  to  murder  his  children,  to  kill 
and  eat  his  fellow,  to  turn  the  physical 
functions  of  his  nature  into  uses  which 
are  destructive  to  his  race,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  literally  true  that 

**  Dragons  of  the  prime, 

That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him.” 
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It  would  be  true,  because  there  were 
no  dragons  of  the  prime,  even  as  there 
are  no  reptiles  of  the  present  age — 
there  is  no  creature,  however  terrible  or 
loathsome  its  aspect  may  be  to  us, 
among  all  the  myriads  of  created  things 
— which  does  not  pass  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  development  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  the  end,  or  which,  having 
reached  that  end,  fails  to  exhibit  a  cor¬ 
responding  harmony  between  its  propen¬ 
sities  and  its  powers,  or  between  both 
of  these  and  the  functions  it  has  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  economy  of  creation.  So 
absolute  and  so  perfect  is  this  harmony, 
that  men  have  dreamed  that  somehow  it 
is  self-caused,  the  need  and  the  require¬ 
ment  of  a  given  function  producing  its 
appropriate  organ,  and  the  organ  again 
reacting  on  the  requirement  and  the 
need.  Whatever  may  be  the  confusion 
of  thought  involved  in  this  idea,  it  is  at 
least  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  an  order  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
most  perfect  kind  prevailing  in  the  work 
of  what  is  called  evolution,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  some  cause  which  is  of  necessary 
and  universal  operation.  The  nearer 
therefore  we  may  suppose  the  origin  of 
man  may  have  been  to  the  origin  of  the 
brutes,  the  nearer  also  would  his  condi¬ 
tion  have  been  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  law 
which  is  of  universal  application  among 
them.  Under  the  fulfilment  of  that  law 
the  higher  gifts  and  powers  with  which 
man  is  endowed  would  have  run  smooth¬ 
ly  their  appointed  course,  would  have 
unfolded  as  a  bud  unfolds  to  flower — as 
a  flower  ripens  into  fruit — and  would 
have  presented  results  absolutely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  are  actually  pre¬ 
sented  either  by  the  savage  or  by  what 
is  called  the  civilized  condition  of  man¬ 
kind. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  define,  as 
clearly  as  we  can,  what  we  mean  by 
civilization,  because  the  word  is  very 
loosely  used,  and  because  the  concep¬ 
tions  it  involves  are  necessarily,complex. 
Usually  it  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  all  that  is  highest  in  the  social, 
moral,  and  piolitical  condition  of  the 
Christian  nations  as  represented  in  our 
own  country  and  in  our  own  time.  Thus, 
for  example,  respect  for  human  life,  and 
tenderness  towards  every  form  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  best  modern  culture. 


But  we  know  that  this  sentiment,  and 
many  others  which  are  related  to  it,  were 
comparatively  feeble  in  the  case  of  other 
societies  which,  nevertheless,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  have  been  very  highly 
civilized.  We  must,  therefore,  attach 
some  more  definite  and  restricted  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  word,  and  we  must  agree  to 
understand  by  civilization  only  those 
characteristic  conditions  which  have  been 
common  to  all  peoples  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  recognize  as  among 
the  governing  nations  of  the  world. 
.And  when  we  come  to  consider  what 
these  characteristics  are,  we  find  that 
though  complex,  they  are  yet  capable  of 
being  brought  within  a  tolerably  clear 
and  simple  definition.  The  Latin  word 
r/m,  from  which  our  word  civilization 
comes,  still  represents  the  fundamental 
conception  which  is  involved.  The 
citizen  of  an  'imperial  city — the  subject 
of  an  imperial  ruler — the  member  of  a 
great  State —  this  was  the  condition 
which  constituted  the  Roman  idea  of 
the  rank  and  status  of  civilization.  No 
doubt  many  things  are  involved  in  this 
condition,  and  many  other  things  have 
come  to  be  associated  with  it.  But  the 
essential  elements  of  the  civilized  condi¬ 
tion,  as  thus  defined  or  understood,  can 
readily  be  separated  from  others  which 
are  not  essential.  An  extended  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  possession 
of  such  a  settled  system  of  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  as  enables  men  to  live  in  great 
political  communities,  these  are  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  what  we  understand 
by  civilization.  Other  characteristics 
may  co-exist  with  these  but  nothing 
more  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  proper 
understanding,  or  even  in  the  usual  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  word.  In  particular, 
we  cannot  affinn  that  a  civilized  condi- 
'tion  involves  necessarily  any  of  the 
higher  moral  elements  of  character.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  no  great  State,  nor 
even  any  great  city,  can  have  been 
founded  and  built  up  without  courage 
and  patriotism.  Accordingly  these  were 
perhaps  the  most  esteemed  virtues  of 
antiquity.  But  these  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  civilized  men,  and  are,  in¬ 
deed,  often  conspicuous  in  the  savage 
and  in  the  barbarian.  Courage,  in  at 
least  its  lower  forms,  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  all  qualities  ;  and  patriotism, 
under  the  like  limitation,  may  almost  be 
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said  to  be  an  universal  passion.  It  is 
in  itself  simply  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  social  instinct,  common  to  man  and 
to  many  of  the  lower  animals — that  in¬ 
stinct  which  leads  us  to  identify  our  own 
passions  and  our  own  sympathies  with 
any  brotherhood  to  which  we  may  be¬ 
long — whatever  the  associating  tie  of 
that  brotherhood  may  be — whether  it  l>e 
morally  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Like 
every  other  instinct,  it  rises  in  its  moral 
character  in  proportion  as  it  is  guided 
by  reason  and  by  conscience,  and  in 
pro{)ortion  as,  through  these,  it  becomes 
identified  with  duty  and  with  self-devo¬ 
tion.  But  the  idea  of  civilization  is  in 
itself  separate  from  the  idea  of  virtue. 
Men  of  great  refinement  of  manners  may 
be,  and  often  are,  exceedingly  corrupt. 
And  what  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of 
communities.  The  highest  civilizations 
of  the  heathen  world  were  marked  by  a 
very  low  code  of  morals,  and  by  a 
practice  even  lower  than  their  c^e. 
But  the  intellect  was  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated.  Knowledge  of  the  useful  arts, 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  elaborate  sys¬ 
tems  both  of  civil  polity  and  of  military 
organization,  combined  to  make,  first 
Greek,  and  then  Roman,  civilization,  in 
such  matters  the  basis  of  our  own. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to 
consider  for  a  moment  these  essential 
characteristics  of  what  we  mean  by  civil¬ 
ization,  to  see  that  it  is  a  conception 
altogether  incogruous  with  any  possible 
idea  we  can  form  of  the  condition  of  our 
first  parents,  or,  indeed,  of  their  off¬ 
spring  for  many  generations.  An  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  is 
of  necessity  the  result  of  accumulation. 
Highly  organized  systems  of  polity  were 
both  needless  and  impossible  before  set¬ 
tled  and  populous  communities  had 
arisen.  Government  was  a  simple  matter 
when  the  "  world’s  gray  fathers”  exer¬ 
cised  over  their  own  children  the  first 
and  the  most  indisputable  of  all  au¬ 
thorities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  words 
which  are  habitually  used  to  indicate 
the  condition  opposite  to  that  of  civili¬ 
zation  are  words  both  of  which  have 
come  to  mean  a  great  deal  more  than 
mere  ignorance  of  the  useful  arts,  or  a 
merely  rudimentary  state  of  law  and 
government.  Those  two  words  are  bar¬ 
barism  and  savagery.  Each  of  these 


has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  idea 
of  special  vices  of  character  and  of 
habit,  such  as  cruelty  and  ferocity. 
But  ”  barbarian,”  in  the  classical  lan¬ 
guage  from  which  it  came  to  us,  had  no 
such  meaning.  It  was  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  by  the  Greeks  to  all  nations, 
and  to  all  conditions  of  society  other 
than  their  own,  and  did  not  necessarily 
imply  any  fault  or  failure  other  than  that 
of  not  twlonging  to  the  race,  and  not 
partaking  of  the  culture  which  was  then, 
in  many  respects  at  least,  the  highest  in 
the  world.  St.  Paul  refers  to  all  men 
who  spoke  in  any  tongue  unknown  to 
the  Christian  communities  as  men  who 
were  “  to  them  barbarians.”  But  he 
did  not  associate  this  term  with  any 
moral  faults,  such  as  violence  or  feroc¬ 
ity  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  narrative 
of  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Malta, 
he  calls  the  natives  of  that  island  “  bar¬ 
barous  people”  in  the  same  sentence  in 
which  he  tells  us  of  their  kindness  and 
hospitality.  This  simple  and  purely 
negative  meaning  of  the  word  barbarian 
has  been  lost  to  us,  and  it  has  become 
inseparably  associated  with  character¬ 
istics  which  are  indeed  common  among 
uncivilized  nations,  but  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  The  epithet  "  sav¬ 
age,”  of  course,  still  more  distinctly 
means  something  quite  different  from 
rude,  or  primitive,  or  uncultivated.  The 
element  of  cruelty  or  of  ferocity  is  in¬ 
variably  present  to  the  mind  when  we 
speak  of  savagery,  although  there  are 
some  races — as,  for  example,  the  Eskimo 
— who  are  totally  uncivilized,  but  who, 
in  this  sense,  are  by  no  means  savage. 

And  this  may  well  remind  us  that,  as 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  define  to 
ourselves  the  condition  which  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  word  civilization,  so 
it  is  not  less  essential  to  define  and  limit 
the  times  to  which  we  are  to  apply  the 
word  primeval.  For  this  word  also  is 
habitually  used  with  even  greater  laxity 
of  meaning.  It  is  often  employed  as 
synonymous  with  primitive,  and  this 
again  is  applied  not  only  to  all  times 
which  are  pre-historic,  but  to  all  condi¬ 
tions  even  in  our  own  age  which  are 
rude  or  savage.  There  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  that,  the  farther  we  go  back  in 
time,  there  was  not  only  less  and  less 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts 
— not  only  simpler  and  simpler  systems 
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of  life  and  polity — but  also  that  there 
were  deeper  and  deeper  depths  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  modern 
savage.  We  have,  however,  only  to 
consider  what  some  of  these  character¬ 
istics  are,  to  be  convinced  that  although 
they  may  have  arisen  in  early  times, 
they  cannot  possibly  have  existed  in  the 
times  which  were  the  earliest  of  all. 
Things  may  have  been  done,  and  habits 
may  have  prevailed,  when  the  multipli¬ 
cation  and  dispersion  of  mankind  had 
proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent, 
which  cannot  possibly  have  been  done, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  have  pre¬ 
vailed  when  as  yet  there  was  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  pair  of  beings  “  worthy  to  be  called  ” 
man  and  woman,  nor  even  when  as  yet 
all  the  children  of  that  pair  knew  them- 
seleves  to  be  of  one  family  and  blood. 
The  word  primeval  ought,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  definite  meaning  at  all,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  this  earliest  time  alone.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  the  condition  of  prime¬ 
val  man  approximated  to  the  condition 
of  the  lower  animals,  that  condition 
could  not  have  been  nearer  to,  but 
must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  very 
much  farther  removed  from,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  modem  savage.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there 
existed  on  one  spot  of  earth,  or  even  on 
more  spots  than  one,  a  single  pair  of 
human  beings,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  murdered  their  offspring, 
or  that  they  should  have  killed  and  eat¬ 
en  each  other.  Accordingly  it  is  admit¬ 
ted  that  cannibalism  and  infanticide,  two 
of  the  commonest  practices  of  savage 
and  of  barbarous  life,  cannot  have  been 
primeval.  But  this  is  a  conclusion  of 
immense  significance.  It  hints  to  us,  if 
it  does  no  more,  that  what  is  true  of  one 
savage  practice  may  possibly  be  true  of 
others.  It  breaks  down  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  whatever  is  most  savage  is 
therefore  probably  the  most  ancient. 
And  then,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
this  idea,  from  being  vague  and  general, 
rises  into  suggestions  which  are  definite 
and  specific.  On  the  great  fundamental 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  con¬ 
clusions  not  less  important  than  those 
respecting  cannibalism  and  infanticide 
are  forced  upon  our  conviction.  We 
have  seen  that  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  female  sex  is  almost  universal  among 


savages,  and  that  it  is  entirely  unknown 
among  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  to  suppose  that  this  habit  can  have 
been  primeval.  But  the  same  consider¬ 
ations  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther. 
They  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  later  origin  of  other  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  which  arc  not  confined  to  the  sav¬ 
age  state,  but  have  prevailed,  and  do  now 
prevail,  among  nations  comparatively 
civilized.  There  can  have  been  no 
polygamy  when  as  yet  there  was  only  a 
single  pair,  or  when  there  were  several 
single  pairs  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  The  presumption,  if  not  the 
certainty,  therefore,  is,  that  primeval 
man  must  have  been  monogamous.  It  is  a 
presumption  supported  by  the  general 
equality  of  the  sexes  in  respect  to  the 
numbers  bom,  with  only  just  such  an 
excess  of  the  male  sex  as  tends  to  main¬ 
tain  that  equality  against  the  greater 
risks  to  life  arising  out  of  manly  pursuits 
and  duties.  Thus  the  facts  of  nature 
point  to  polygamy  as  in  all  probability  a 
departure  from  the  habits  of  primeval 
times.  Like  considerations  set  aside, 
as  in  a  still  higher  degree  unnatural  and 
improbable,  the  primeval  rank  of  other 
customs  of  w'hich  the  historians  of  hu¬ 
man  culture  tell  us,  and  probably  tell  us 
truly,  that  there  are  many  surviving 
traces  among  the  existing  customs  of 
men.  Thus  “  marriage  by  capture” 
cannot  have  been  primeval.  It  may  be 
very  ancient  ;  but  it  cannot  possibly 
have  arisen  until  the  family  of  man  had 
so  multiplied  and  scattered,  that  they 
had  become  divided  into  tribes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  act  with  violence  towards  each 
other.  And  then  as  regards  a  custom 
still  more  barbarous  and  savage,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  polyandry,  and  that  which  is 
now  euphemistically  called  ”  communal 
marriage,”  apart  from  the  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favor  of  primeval  monog¬ 
amy,  they  are  stamped  by  many  sepa¬ 
rate  considerations  as  corruptions  and 
as  departures  from  primeval  habits.  In 
the  first  place,  all  such  customs  are 
fatally  injurious  to  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  In  the  second  place,  they  are 
unknown  in  the  animal  world.  In  the 
third  place,  their  origin  can  be  assigned, 
in  many  cases,  if  not  with  certainty  at 
least  with  the  highest  probability,  to  one 
cause,  and  that  is  the  previously-ac- 
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quired  habit  of  female  infanticide.  But 
as  regards  this  last  habit,  besides  the 
certainty  that  it  cannot  have  been 
primeval,  we  know  that  it  has  often 
arisen  from  customs  such  as  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  cost  of  marriage  p>ortions,  which 
can  only  have  grown  up  under  long  de- 
velop>ed  and  highly  artificial  conditions 
of  society. 

But  powerful  as  all  these  separate 
considerations  are  to  raise  at  least  ad¬ 
verse  presumptions  against  the  primeval 
rank  of  the  worst  and  commonest  char¬ 
acteristics  of  savage  life,  the  force  of 
these  considerations  is  much  increased 
when  we  find  that  they  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  together,  and  that  they  all  lead 
up  to  the  recognition  of  a  principle  and 
a  law.  That  principle  is  no  other  than 
the  principle  of  development ;  that  law 
is  no  other  than  the  law  of  evolution. 
It  is  a  curious  misunderstanding  of  what 
that  law  really  is,  to  suppose  that  it 
leads  only  in  one  direction.  It  leads  in 
every  direction  in  which  there  is  at  work 
any  one  of  the  “  potential  energies”  of 
nature.  Development  is  the  growth  of 
germs,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  germ  so  is  the  nature  of  the  growth. 
The  flowers  and  fruits  which  minister  to 
the  use  of  man  have  each  their  own 
seed,  and  so  have  the  briers  and  thorns 
which  choke  them.  Evil  has  its  germs 
as  well  as  good,  and  the  evolution  of 
them  is  accompanied  by  effects  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit.  Move¬ 
ment  is  the  condition  of  all  being,  in 
moral  as  well  as  in  material  things.  Just 
as  one  thing  leads  to  another  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  virtue,  so  does  one  thing 
lead  to  another  in  ignorance  and  vice. 
Those  gradual  processes  of  change  which 
arise  out  of  action  and  reaction  between 
the  external  condition  and  the  internal 
nature  of  man  have  an  energy  in  them 
of  infinite  complexity  and  power.  We 
stand  here  on  the  firm  ground  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience.  In  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  far  within  the  limits  even 
of  a  single  life,  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  such  processes  effectual  both  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  degrade.  The  weak  become 
weaker,  and  the  bad  become  worse. 
“To  him  that  hath  more  is  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  is  taken  even 
that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.”  And 
this  law,  in  the  region  of  character  and 
of  morals,  is  but  the  counterpart  of  the 


law  which  prevails  in  the  physical 
regions  of  nature,  where  also  develop¬ 
ment  has  its  double  aspect.  It  cannot 
bring  one  organism  to  the  top,  without 
sinking  another  organism  to  the  bottom. 
That  vast  variety  of  natural  causes 
which  have  been  grouped  and  almost 
personified  under  the  phrase  “  Natural 
Selection,”  are  causes  which  necessarily 
include  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
conditions.  Natural  rejection,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  inseparable  correlative  of 
natural  selection.  In  the  battle  of  life 
the  triumph  of  one  individual,  or  of  one 
species,  is  the  result  of  causes  which 
bring  about  the  failure  of  another.  But 
there  is  this  great  distinction  between 
the  lower  animals  and  man — that  in 
their  case  failure  involves  death  and 
complete  extinction,  while  in  his  case  it 
is  compatible  with  prolonged  survival. 
So  far  as  mere  existence  is  concerned, 
the  almost  infinite  plasticity  and  adapt¬ 
ability  of  his  nature  enable  him  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himself  to  the  hardest  lot, 
and  to  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  whose  possible 
distribution  is  not  limited  to  narrow,  or 
comparatively  narrow,  areas,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  exclusive  dependence  upon 
particular  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
productions.  Some  such  conditions  of 
a  highly  favorable  kind  may,  and  indeed 
must,  have  governed  the  selection  of 
his  birthplace  and  of  his  infancy.  But 
when  once  bom  and  fairly  launched 
upon  his  course,  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
be  able  to  prevail  over  all  or  over  most 
of  the  limitations  which  are  imposed 
upon  the  lower  animals.  But  it  is  this 
very  power  of  adaptation  to  unfavorable 
circumstances  which  involves  of  ne¬ 
cessity  the  possibility  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  taking  an  equally  unfavorable 
direction.  If  he  can  rise  to  any  level, 
so  also  can  he  descend  to  any  depth. 
It  is  not  merely  that  faculties,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  there  is  no  call  and  no 
opportunity,  remain  dormant,  but  it  is, 
also,  that  if  such  faculties  have  already 
been  exercised,  they  may  and  often  do 
become  so  stunted  that  nothing  but  the 
rudiments  remain. 

With  such  immense  possibilities  of 
change  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man, 
we  have  to  consider  the  great  element 
of  time.  Strangely  enough,  it  seems  to 
be  very  commonly  assumed  that  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  great  antiquity  for  the 
human  race  has  some  natural,  if  not 
some  necessary,  connection  with  the 
theory  that  primeval  man  stood  on  some 
level  far  lower  even  than  any  existing 
savage.  And  no  doubt  this  connection 
would  be  a  real  one  if  it  were  true  that 
during  some  long  series  of  ages  develop¬ 
ment  had  not  only  been  always  working, 
but  had  always  t^en  working  upwards. 
But  if  it  be  capable  of  working,  and  if  it 
has  been  actually  working,  also  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  the  element  of 
time  in  its  bearing  upon  conditions  of 
modern  savagery  must  have  had  a  very 
different  operation.  For  here  it  is  to 
be  rememl^red  that  the  savage  of  the 
present  day  is  as  far  removed  in  time 
from  the  common  origin  of  our  race  as 
the  man  who  now  exhibits  the  highest 
type  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
Whether  that  time  is  represented  by  six 
thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand  years,  it  is  the  same  for  both. 
If  therefore  the  number  of  years  since 
the  origin  of  man  be  taken  as  a  multi¬ 
plier  in  the  processes  of  elevation,  it 
must  be  taken  equally  as  a  multiplier  in 
the  processes  of  degradation.  Not  even 
on  the  theory  which  some  hold,  that 
the  human  species  has  spread  from  more 
than  one  centre  of  birth  or  of  creation, 
can  this  conclusion  l)e  affected.  For 
even  on  this  hypothesis  of  separate  ori¬ 
gins,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  races  which  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  civilized  are  of  more  recent  origin 
than  those  which  are  generally  savage. 
Presumably,  therefore,  all  the  ages 
which  have  been  at  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization  have  been  at  nrork 
equally  in  the  development  of  savagery. 
It  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  savagery, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  civilization, 
that  all  those  ages  have  been  without  ef¬ 
fect.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  changes 
they  have  wrought  have  been  all  in 
one  direction.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
neither  savagery  nor  civilization,  as  we 
now  see  them,  can  represent  the  prime¬ 
val  condition  of  man.  Both  of  them 
are  the  work  of  time.  Both  of  them  are 
the  product  of  evolution. 

When,  however,  this  conclusion  has 
been  reached,  we  naturally  seek  for 
some  understanding — some  definite  con¬ 
ception — of  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  development  in 
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man  has  taken  a  wrong  direction.  No 
similar  explanation  is  required  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  civilization.  This  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  powers  in  the  natural 
direction.  Great  interest,  indeed,  at¬ 
taches  to  the  steps  by  which  knowledge 
has  been  increased,  and  by  which  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  added  to  invention.  But 
there  is  no  mystery  to  be  encountered 
here — no  dark  or  distressing  problem 
to  be  solved.  This  kind  and  direction 
of  development  is  all  according  to  the 
constitution  and  course  of  things.  It 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  analogies  of 
creation.  Very  different  is  the  sense  of 
painful  wonder  with  which  we  seek  an 
explanation  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  man  in  many  regions  of  the  globe, 
and,  still  more,  with  which  we  seek  the 
origin  or  the  cause  of  all  the  hideous 
customs  which  are  everywhere  prevalent 
among  savage  men,  and  which  often,  in 
their  ingenuity  of  evil,  and  in  the  sweep 
of  their  destructive  force,  leave  it  a 
wonder  that  the  race  survives  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  some  considera¬ 
tions,  and  some  facts,  on  which  we  may 
very  safely  advance  at  least  a  few  steps 
towards  the  explanation  we  desire.  Two 
great  causes  of  change,  two  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  development  or  evolution,  have 
been  specified  above — namely,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  and  the  internal  nature 
of  man.  Let  us  look  at  them  for  a  little 
separately,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  at  all.*  ■ 

It  is  certain  that  external  or  physical 
conditions  have  a  very  powerful,  and 
sometimes  a  very  rapid,  effect  both  on 
the  body  and  on  the  mind  of  man.  The 
operation  of  this  law  has  been  seen  and 
noted  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  communities.  There 
are  kinds  of  labor  which  have  been 
found  to  exert  a  rapid  influence  in  de¬ 
grading  the  human  frame,  and  in  de¬ 
teriorating  the  human  character.  So 
marked  has  been  this  effect,  that  it  has 
commanded  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  the  course  of  legislation  has 
been  turned  aside  to  meet  the  dangers  it 
involved.  Moreover,  our  experience  in 
this  matter  has  been  very  various. 
Different  kinds  of  employment,  involv- 

*  The  argument  which  follows  was  urged  in 
a  former  work  on  “  Primeval  Man.”  It  has 
been  here  re-written  and  re-cdnsidered  with 
reference  to  various  objections  and  replies. 
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ing  different  kinds  of  unfavorable  influ¬ 
ence,  have  each  tended  to  develop  its 
own  kind  of  mischief,  and  to  establish 
its  own  type  of  degradation.  The  par¬ 
ticular  conditions  which,  are  unfavorable 
may  be  infinitely  various.  The  evils 
which  arise  out  of  the  abuses  of  civilized 
life  can  never  be  identical  with  the  evils 
to  which  the  earlier  races  of  mankind 
may  have  been  exposed.  But  the  power 
of  external  conditions  in  modifying  the 
form,  and  in  molding  the  character  of 
men,  is  staniped  as  «  general  law  of  uni¬ 
versal  application. 

In  connection  with  this  law,  the  first 
great  fact  which  calls  for  our  attention 
is  the  actual  distribution  of  mankind  in 
relation  to  the  physical  geography  of 
the  globe.  That  distribution  is  neatly 
universal.  From  the  earliest  times  when 
civilized  men  began  to  explore  distant 
regions,  they  found  everywhere  other 
races  of  men  already  established.  And 
this  has  held  true  down  to  the  latest  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  discovery.  •  When  the  New 
World  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  he 
found  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  old 
world  indeed  to  the  human  species. 
Not  only  every  great  continent,  but, 
with  rare  exceptions,  even  every  habit¬ 
able  island,  has  been  found  peopled  by 
the  genus  Homo.  The  explorers  might 
find,  and  in  many  cases  did  actually 
find,  everything  else  in  nature  different 
from  the  country  of  their  birth.  Not  a 
beast,  or  bird,  or  plant — hot  an  insect, 
or  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  might  be  the  same 
as  those  of  which  they  had  any  previous 
knowledge.  The  whole  face  of  nature 
might  be  new  and  strange — but  always 
with  this  one  solitary  exception,  that 
everywhere  man  was  compelled  to  recog¬ 
nize  himself — represented,  indeed,  often 
by  people  of  strange  aspect  and  of 
strange  speech,  but  by  people  neverthe¬ 
less  exhibiting  all  the  unmistakable  char¬ 
acters  of  the  human  race. 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  birth  of 
physical  science,  this  fact  might  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  singular  and  exceptional  as  it 
really  is.  Before  man  had  begun  to 
form  any  definite  conceptions  as  to  his 
own  origin,  or  as  to  his  place  in  nature, 
it  was  easy  to  suppose  in  some  vague 
way  that  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
regions  were  “  aborigines,”  or  as  the 
Greeks  called  them  “  autocthonoi” — 
that  they  were  somehow  native  to  the 


soil,  and  had  sprung  from  it.  But  this 
conception  belongs  essentially  to  that 
stage  and  time  when  tradition  has  been 
lost,  and  before  reasoning  has  begun. 
Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  as  in  any  sense  authoritative, 
must  at  least  recognize  them  as  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  a  very  ancient  and  a  very 
sublime  cosmogony.  That  cosmogony 
rests  upon  these  four  leading  ideas — 
first,  that  the  globe  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  condition  through  days  of 
change;  secondly,  that  from  a. state 
which  can  only  be  described  as  chaos,  it 
came  to  be  divided  into  sea,  and  land, 
and  atmosphere  ;  thirdly,  that  the  lower 
animals  were  bom  first — man  being  the 
last  as  he  is  the  highest  product  of  crea¬ 
tion  ;  fourthly,  that  he  appeared  first  at 
one  place  only  in  the  world,  and  that 
from  one  pair  has  all  the  earth  been 
overspread. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  general 
outline  of  events,  and  especially  in  the 
unity  of  man’s  origin,  the  progress  of 
discovery,  and  those  later  speculations 
which  have  outrun  discovery,  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  tradition  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Jewish  prophets.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  scientific  men  who 
think  that  different  races  of  men  repre¬ 
sent  different  species — or,  at  least,  that 
if  man  be  defined  as  one  species,  it  is  a 
species  which  has  spread  from  more  than 
one  place  of  origin.  But  those  who 
hold  to  this  idea  are  men  who  stand  out¬ 
side  the  general  current  of  scientific 
thought.  The  tendency  of  that  thought 
is  more  and  mure  to  demand  unity  and 
simplicity  in  our  conception  of  the 
methods  of  creation,  and  of  the  order  of 
events  through  which  the  birth  of  spe¬ 
cies  has  been  brought  about.  So  strong 
is  this  tendency,  and  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  is  it  with  the  intellectual  con¬ 
ceptions  on  which  the  modern  theory  of 
development  has  been  founded,  that 
Mr.  Darwin  himself,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  joint-author  with 
him  of  that  theory,  both  lay  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  postulate,  that  each  new 
organic  form  has  onginated,  and  could 
only  originate,  at  one  place.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  by  no  means  a  necessity  of 
thought,  nor  is  it  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  theory  of  development. 
It  rests  mainly  on  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  and  that  doctrine  may  be 
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wholly  inapplicable  to  events  which  are 
governed  not  by  accident  but  by  law. 
It  is,  however,  a  postulate  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  form  of  that  theory  which  Mr,  Dar¬ 
win  has  adopted.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  reconcile  this  postulate  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  distribution  over  the  globe  of  ani¬ 
mal  forms.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  facts  so  far  as  we 
know  them  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  universally  and  tacitly  it  is 
assumed  in  all  the  current  explanations 
of  the  history  of  creation.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  of  the  unity  of  man’s 
origin,  those  who  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  vener¬ 
able  of  traditions,  and  those  who  accept 
the  most  imposing  and  the  most  popular 
of  modern  scientific  theories,  are  found 
standing  on  common  ground,  'and  ac¬ 
cepting  the  same  result. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  a  very 
curious  subject,  namely  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  habitable  continents  of  the 
globe,  we  find  that  this  configuration 
stands  in  a  very  intelligible  relation  to 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  a  single 
centre.  If,  indeed,  we  could  suppose 
that  the  earliest  condition  of  our  race 
was  a  condition  of  advanced  knowledge 
in  the  useful  arts,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  to  solve.  The  great  oceans  of 
the  world  are  now  the  easiest  highways 
of  travel  and  consequently  of  dispersion. 
The  art  and  the  science  of  navigation  has 
made  them  so.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
that  this  art  or  this  science  was  known 
to  our  forefathers  of  a  very  early  age. 
Various  means  of  crossing  narrow 
waters,  from  the  use  of  solid  logs  of 
wood  to  the  use  of  the  same  logs  when 
hollowed  out,  and  so  to  the  use  of 
canoes  and  boats,  were  in  all  probability 
among  the  very  earliest  of  human  inven¬ 
tions.  But  not  the  less  would  it  have 
been  impossible  with  these  inventions  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Pacific,  or  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  even  many  of  the 
more  limited  tracts  of  sea  which  now 
separate  so  many  habitable  regions. 
Some  other  solution  must  be  found  for 
the  problem  presented  by  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  navigators  who  traversed 
those  seas  and  oceans  have  always  found 
the  lands  on  the  other  side  already  colo¬ 
nized,  and  in  some  cases  thickly  inhab¬ 
ited  by  races  and  nations  which  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza¬ 


tion.  Yet,  this  problem  presents  no 
serious  difficulty  in  accepting  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  when  it  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  physical  geography.  The 
distribution  of  the  larger  tracts  of  land 
and  sea  upon  our  planet  is  very  singular 
indeed.  Attached  to  the  southern  pole 
there  is  no  mass  of  land  which  stretches 
so  far  north  as  to  enter  the  latitudes 
which  are  even  moderately  temperate. 
In  the  centre  of  the  antarctic  circle  there 
is  probably  a  great  continent.  But  it  is 
a  continent  where  volcanic  fires  burst 
here  and  there  through  surfaces  which 
are  bound  in  perpetual  ice.  Round  that 
vast  circle  roll  the  continuous  waves  of 
an  ocean  vexed  by  furious  storms,  and 
laden  with  the  gigantic  wrecks  of  im¬ 
measurable  fields  and  cliffs  of  ice.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  round  the 
arctic  circle,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
is  different.  There  land-masses  begin, 
which  stretch  southward  without  a  break 
through  all  the  temperate  and  through 
all  the  torrid  zones  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator.  Then,  again,  all  these  great 
continents  of  the  globe  as  they  extend 
towards  the  south,  become  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  so  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  oceanic  spaces.  Towards 
the  north,  on  the  contrary,  all  these 
continents  converge,  and  at  one  point, 
Behring’s  Straits,  they  approach  so  near 
each  other,  that  only  a  space  of  some 
forty  miles  of  sea  intervenes  between 
them.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  there  is  either  a  contin¬ 
ued  connection  by  land,  or  a  connection 
severed  only  by  comparatively  narrow 
channels,  between  all  the  great  inhabited 
continents  of  the  world.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  as  bearing  on  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  mankind  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 
If,  for  example,  man  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  in  any  part  of  West¬ 
ern  or  Central  Asia,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
his  earliest  migrations  might  lead  him 
without  serious  difficulty  into  every  one 
of  the  lands  in  which  his  children  have 
been  actually  found.  The  Indian  pen¬ 
insula  was  at  his  feet.  A  natural 
bridge,  as  it  were,  would  enable  him  to 
penetrate  the  Arabian  deserts,  and 
would  conduct  him  by  the  glorious  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Nile  into  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa.  Eastwards  he  had  be¬ 
fore  him  the  fertile  tracts  of  China,  and 
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beyond  the  narrow  passage  of  Behring’s  although  these  changes  have  greatly 
Straits  lay  that  vast  continent  which,  altered  the  outlines  of  sea  and  land 
when  rediscovered  from  the  West,  was  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  of 
called  the  New  World.  Again,  beyond  America,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  great  Asiatic  that  they  could  have  materially  affected, 
continent  there  lay  an  archipelago  of  either  injuriously  or  otherwise,  the  ear- 
magnificent  islands,  with  comparatively  lier  migrations  of  mankind, 
narrow  seas  between  them,  and  connect-  But  although  the  peculiar  physical 
ed  by  a  continuous  chain  with  the  con-  geography  of  the  globe  makes  it  easy  to 
tinental  islands  of  Australasia.  The  understand  how,  from  a  single  centre,  it 
seafaring  habits  which  would  spring  up  must  have  been  quite  possible  for  a 
among  an  insular  population — especially  creature  with  the  peculiar  powers  and 
in  an  archipelago  where  every  volcanic  faculties  of  man  to  distribute  himself,  as 
cone  and  every  coral  reef  rising  above  he  has  actually  been  found  distributed 
the  waves  was  rich  in  the  products  of  a  over  every  habitable  region  of  the  world, 
bounteous  vegetation — would  soon  lead  it  is  most  important  to  observe  the  very 
to  a  rapid  development  of  the  arts  of  adverse  conditions  to  which,  in  the 
navigation.  When  these  w’ere  once  ac-  course  of  this  distribution,  particular 
quired,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  account-  portions  of  the  human  family  must  have 
ing  for  the  gradual  dispersion  of  the  hu-  been,  and  to  which  we  do  now  find  them 
man  race  among  the  beautiful  islands  actually  exposed. 

of  the  Pacific.  Across  its  comparatively  The  “  New  World  ” — the  American 
peaceful  waters  it  is  not  improbable  that  continent — is  that  which  presents  the 
even  rude  navigators  may  have  made  most  uninterrupted  stretch  of  habitable 
their  way  at  various  limes  to  people  the  land  from  the  highest  northern  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  continent  of  lowest  southern  latitude.  No  part  of  it 
America.  was  without  human  inhabitants  when 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  science  of  the  civilized  children  of  the  Old  World 
geology  teaches  us  that  the  distribution  first  came  upon  it,  and  when,  from  its 
of  sea  and  land  has  been  immensely  mountain  tops,  they  first  “  stared  on  the 
various  in  different  epochs  of  the  un-  Pacific.”  On  its  extreme  north  there 
measured  ages  which  have  been  occu-  was  the  Eskimo  or  Inuit  race,  maintain- 
pied  in  the  formation  of  our  existing  ing  human  life  under  conditions  of  ex¬ 
world.  And  it  may  be  urged  from  this  tremest  hardship,  even  amid  the  perpet- 
that  no  argument  on  the  methods  of  dis-  ual  ice  of  the  Polar  regions.  On  the 
persion  can  be  based  with  safety  upon  extreme  south — at  the  opposite  extremity 
that  distribution  as  it  now  is.  There  is  of  the  great  American  continent — there 
not  much  force,  however,  in  this  plea,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Horn  and 
For  it  is  equally  true  that  the  evidence  of  the  island  off  it,  both  of  which  pro- 
afforded  by  geology  is  in  favor  of  the  ject  their  desolate  rocks  into  another  of 
very  great  antiquity  of  the  principal  the  most  inhospitable  climates  of  the 
land-masses,  and  of  the  great  oceanic  world.  Let  us  take  this  case  first — be- 
hollow’s  which  now  divide  them.  The  cause  it  is  a  typical  one,  and  because  it 
antiquity  of  these  is  almost  certainly  happens  that  we  have  from  a  master- 
much  greater  than  the  antiquity  of  man.  hand  a  description  of  these  people,  and 
The  fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  principal  a  suggestion  of  the  questions  which  they 
continents  indicate  them  to  have  been  raise.  'I'he  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
separated  since  a  period  in  the  develop-  are  one  of  the  most  degraded  among  the 
ment,  or  in  the  creation  of  species,  long  races  of  mankind.  How  could  they  be 
anterior  to  any  probable  estimate  of  the  otherwise?  “Their  country,”  says 
time  of  man’s  appearance.  Even  if  Mr.  Darwin,  “  is  a  broken  mass  of  wild 
that  appearance  dates  from  the  Miocene  rocks,  lofty  hills,  and  useless  forests  ; 
epoch  in  geology — which  is  an  extreme  and  these  are  viewed  through  mists  and 
supposition — no  great  difference  in  the  endless  storms.  The  habitable  land  is 
problem  of  the  dispersion  of  our  species  reduced  to  the  stones  of  the  beach.  In 
would  arise.  Since  that  time  indeed  it  search  of  food  they  are  compelled  to 
is  certain  that  great  subsidences  and  ele-  wander  i;nceasingly  from  spot  to  spot  ; 
vations  of  land  have  taken  place.  But  and  so  steep  is  the  coast  that  they  can 
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only  move  about  in  their  wretched 
canoes.”  They  are  habitual  cannibals, 
killing  and  eating  their  old  women  be¬ 
fore  they  kill  their  dogs,  for  the  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  as  explained  by  themselves, 

*'  Doggies  catch  others  :  old  women, 
no.”  Of  some  of  these  people  who 
came  round  the  Beagle  in  their  canoes 
the  same  author  says  :  “  These  were  the 
most  wretched  and  miserable  creatures 
I  anywhere  beheld.  They  were  quite 
naked,  and  even  one  full-grown  woman 
was  absolutely  so.  It  was  raining 
heavily,  and  the  fresh  water,  together 
with  the  spray,  trickled  down  her  body. 
In  another  harbor  not  far  distant,  a 
woman  who  was  suckling  a  new-born 
child,  came  one  day  alongside  the  vessel 
and  remained  there  out  of  mere  curi- 
osit/,  while  the  sleet  fell  and  thawed  on 
her  naked  bosom,  and  on  the  skin  of  her 
naked  baby.  These  poor  wretches  were 
stunted  in  their  growth,  their  hideous 
faces  bedaubed  with  white  paint,  their 
skins  filthy  and  greasy,  their  hair  en¬ 
tangled,  their  voices  discordant,  and 
their  gestures  violent.  Viewing  such 
men,  one  can  hardly  make  one’s  self  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  fellow-creatures  and 
inhabitants  of  the  same  world.”  Such 
are  the  facts,  or  one  aspect  of  the  facts, 
connected  with  this  people.  But  there 
are  other  facts,  or  another  aspect  of  the 
same  facts,  not  less  important,  which  we 
have  on  the  same  evidence.  Beneath 
this  crust  of  savagerv  lay  all  the  perfect 
attributes  of  humanity — ready  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  the  moment  the  unfavorable 
conditions  of  Fuegian  life  were  ex¬ 
changed  for  conditions  which  were 
different.  Captain  Fitzroy  had,  in 
1830,  carried  off  some  of  these  poor 
people  to  England,  where  they  were 
taught  the  arts  and  the  habits  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Of  one  of  those  who  was  taken 
back  to  his  own  country  in  the  Beagle, 
Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  “  his  intellect 
was  good,”  and  of  another  that  he  had 
a  “  nice  disposition.” 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  questions 
which  the  low  condition  of  the  Fuegians 
suggests  to  Mr.  Darwin.  ”  While  be¬ 
holding  these  savages,  one  asks  whence 
have  they  come  ?  What  could  have 
tempted,  or  what  change  compelled,  a 
tribe  of  men  to  leave  the  fine  regions  of 
the  North,  to  travel  down  the  Cordillera 
or  backbone  of  America,  to  invent  and 


build  canoes  which  are  not  used  by  the 
tribes  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and 
then  to  enter  one  of  the  most  inhospit¬ 
able  countries  within  the  limits  of  the 
globe  ?” 

These  questions  of  Mr.  Darwin,  it 
will  be  observed,  assume  that  man  is  not 
indigenous  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They 
assume  that  he  has  come  from  elsewhere 
into  that  savage  country.  They  assume 
farther  that  his  access  to  it  has  been  by 
land.  They  assume  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  Fuegians  who  first  came  there 
were  not  skilled  navigators  like  the  crew 
of  the  Beagle,  able  to  traverse  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  in  their  widest 
and  storiTiiest  expanse.  These  assump¬ 
tions  are  surely  safe.  But  these  being 
accepted,  it  follows  that  the  ancestors 
of  the  Fuegians  must  have  come  from 
the  North,  and  must  have  passed  down 
the  whole  length,  or  a  great  part  of  the 
length,  of  the  American  continent.  In 
other  words,  they  must  have  come  from 
regions  which  are  highly  favored  into 
regions  of  extremest  rigor.  If  external 
circumstances  have  any  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  man,  this  great  change 
cannot  have  been  without  effect.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Mr.  Darwin  at  once,  instinc¬ 
tively  as  it  were,  connects  the  utter  sav¬ 
agery  of  the  Fuegians  with  the  wretched 
conditions  of  their  present  home. 
”  How  little,”  he  says,  ”  can  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  be  brought  into 
play  !  What  is  there  for  imagination  to 
picture,  for  reason  to  compare,  for  judg¬ 
ment  to  decide  upon.”  It  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  this  view  that  on  every 
side  of  them,  and  in  proportion  as  we 
pass  northwards  from  their  wretched 
country,  we  find  that  the  tribes  of  South 
America  are  less  wretched,  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  simpler  arts.  None 
of  the  depressing  and  stupefying  condi¬ 
tions  which  attach  to  the  present  home 
of  the  Fuegians  can  be  alleged  of  the 
regions  in  which  some  distant  ancestors 
of  the  Fuegians  must  have  lived.  In 
Chili,  in  Peru,  in  Brazil,  in  Mexico, 
there  are  boundless  tracts  in  which  every 
condition  of  nature,  soil,  climate,  and 
productions,  are  comparatively  as  fa¬ 
vorable  to  men  as  they  are  unfavorable 
on  the  desolate  shores  of  Cape  Horn  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  Yet  one  or  other  of 
these  many  well-favored  regions  must 
have  been  on  the  line  of  march  by  which 
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the  Fuegian  shores  were  reached.  One 
and  all  of  them  present  attractions  which 
must  have  induced  a  long  encampment, 
and  must  have  made  them  the  home  of 
many  generations.  Why  was  that.march 
ever  resumed  in  a  direction  so  uninvit¬ 
ing  and  pursued  to  a  destination  so 
desolate  and  so  miserable  ? 

But  the  moment  we  come  to  ask  this 
question  in  respect  to  the  Fuegians,  we 
find  that  it  is  a  question  which  arises 
equally  out  of  the  position  and  life  of 
many  other  portions  of  the  human 
family.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent  presents  exactly  the 
same  problem  as  the  southern.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  man  was  first 
created,  or  born,  or  developed  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  it  is  not  less  impossible  to 
suppose  that  he  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  frozen  shores  of  Baffin’s  Bay. 
Watching  at  the  blow-hole  of  a  seal  for 
many  hours  in  a  temperature  75°  below 
the  freezing  point,  is  the  constant  work 
of  the  Inuit  hunter.  And  when  at  last 
his  prey  is  struck,  it  is  his  greatest  lux¬ 
ury  to  feast  upon  the  raw  blood  and 
blubber.  To  civilized  man  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  life  so  wretched, 
and  in  some  aspects  at  least  so  brutal, 
as  the  life  led  by  this  race  during  the 
continual  night  of  the  Arctic  winter. 
Not  even  the  most  extravagant  theorists 
as  regards  the  possible  plurality  of  hu¬ 
man  origins  can  believe  that  there  was  a 
separate  Eskimo  Adam.  Man,  there¬ 
fore,  is  as  certainly  an  immigrant  into 
the  dreary  regions  round  the  pole  as  he 
is  an  immigrant  into  the  desolations  of 
Cape  Horn.  But  the  whole  conditions 
of  his  life  there  are  necessarily  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 
They  are  conditions  in  which  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  been  here  defined,  is  im¬ 
possible.  And  the  importance  of  that 
definition  is  singularly  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  Eskimo.  Although  essential¬ 
ly  uncivilized,  he  is  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  a  savage.  Many  of 
the  characteristics  usually  associated 
with  that  word  are  altogether  wanting  in 
the  Eskimo.  They  are  a  gentle,  in¬ 
offensive,  hospitable,  and  truthful  race. 
They  are  therefore  a  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  there 
is  any  necessary  connection  between  a 
backward  condition  of  knowledge  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  violent  dispositions,  or 


ferocious  and  cruel  habits.  Men  are 
not  necessarily  savage  because  they  may 
use  flint  hatchets,  or  because  they  may 
point  their  arrows  and  their  spears  with 
bone.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of 
the  Eskimo,  although  not  savage,  is  al¬ 
most  the  type  of  the  merely  uncivilized 
condition  of  mankind.  It  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  not  more  than  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  can  ever  live  together,  and  in  which 
therefore  large  communities  cannot  be 
formed.  A  few  simple  and  some  very 
curious  rules  of  ownership  are  all  that 
can  represent  among  them  the  great  law- 
giving  instinct  which  lives  in  man. 
.Agriculture  cannot  be  practised,  nor 
even  the  pasturing  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Without  fuel,  beyond  the  oil  which  feeds 
their  feeble  lamps,  or  a  few  stray  logs  of 
drift  timber,  the  Eskimo  can  have  no 
access  to  the  metals,  which  in  such  a 
country  could  not  be  reduced  from  their 
ores,  even  if  these  ores  were  themselves 
obtainable.  The  useful  arts  are,  there¬ 
fore,  strictly  limited  to  the  devising  and 
making  of  canoes  and  of  weapons  of  the 
chase.  There  is  no  domestic  animal  ex¬ 
cept  the  dog,  and  dogs  too,  like  their 
masters,  must  have  been  brought  from 
elsewhere.  These  are  all  conditions 
which  exclude  the  first  elements  of  what 
we  understand  by  civilization.  But 
every  one  of  these  conditions  must  have 
been  different  with  the  progenitors  of 
the  Eskimo.  If  they  were  immigrants 
into  the  regions  within  the  .Arctic 
Circle,  they  must  have  come  from  the 
more  temperate  regions  of  the  South. 
They  must  have  been  surrounded  there 
by  all  the  natural  advantages  of  which 
their  descendants  are  now  deprived.  To 
what  extent  these  ancestors  of  the 
Eskimo  may  have  profited  by  their  very 
different  and  more  favored  position,  we 
cannot  know.  They  may  have  practised 
such  simple  agriculture  as  was  practised 
by  the  most  ancient  races  which  have 
left  their  traces  in  the  Swiss  Lake  dwell¬ 
ings.  They  may  have  been  nomads, 
living  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  the 
Laplanders  and  Siberians  actually  are 
who  in  the  Old  World  live  in  latitudes 
only  a  little  farther  south.  They  may 
have  been  people  who,  like  the  ancient 
but  unknown  Mound-builders  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  Am¬ 
erica,  had  developed  a  comparatively 
high  civilization.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
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tain,  that  they  must  have  lived  a  life 
wholly  different  from  the  life  of  the 
Eskimo,  and  that  they  must  have  had 
completely  different  habits.  Whatever 
arts  the  father  knew,  suited  to  more 
genial  climates,  could  not  fail  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  children,  in  a  country 
where  the  practice  of  them  was  impossi¬ 
ble. 

The  same  question,  therefore,  which 
Darwin  asks  in  respect  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  extreme  south  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  arises  in  respect  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  extreme  north— What 
can  have  induced  any  people  to  travel 
along  that  continent  in  a  direction  more 
and  more  inhospitable,  and  at  last  to 
settle  in  a  country  where  nearly  one-half 
the  year  is  night,  and  where,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  summer,  both  sea-and  land 
are  mainly  occupied  by  ice  and  snow  ? 

But,  again,  we  are  reminded  that  there 
are  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
.African  continent  does  not  extend  so  far 
south  as  to  reach  a  severe  southern  lati¬ 
tude.  In  that  continent,  accordingly, 
beyond  the  frequent  occurrence  of  des¬ 
erts,  there  is  nothing  seriously  to  im¬ 
pede  the  migrations  of  man  from  its 
northern  towards  its  southern  extremity; 
nor  is  there  anything  there  to  subject 
them  when  they  had  reached  it  to  the 
worst  conditions.  Accordingly  we  do 
not  find  that  the  predominant  native 
races  of  Southern  Africa  rank  low  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  Those  among  them, 
however,  which  are  or  were  the  lowest 
in  that  scale,  were  precisely  those  who 
occupied  the  most  unfavorable  portion 
of  the  country  and  are  known  as  Bush-., 
men.  Of  these  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  they  are  not  a  distinct  race',  but  of 
kindred  origin  with  the  Hottentots,  who 
were  by  no  means  so  degraded.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  question  how  men 
could  ever  have  been  induced  to  live 
where  we  actually  find  them,  does  not 
press  for  an  answer  so  much  in  respect 
to  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  whose 
present  habitat  is  exceptionally  unfa¬ 
vorable. 

There  is,  however,  another  case  of 
difficulty  in  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  mankind,  which  in  some  respects  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  case  of 
the  Fuegians,  or  the  case  of  the  Eskimo. 
We  have  seen  that  the  great  Asiatic 


continent,  though  it  does  not  itself  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  latitudes  which  are  favor¬ 
able  to  human  settlement,  is  practically 
prolonged  through  a  continuous  chain 
of  islands  into  the  regions  of  Austra¬ 
lasia.  Every  part  of  those  regions  was 
found  to  be  inhabited  when  they  were 
discovered  by  civilized  man  ;  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  natives  of 
Australia,  and  the  natives  of  Tasmania, 
are  or  were  (for  the  Tasmanians  are 
now  extinct)  among  the  very  lowest  of 
all  the  families  of  man.  Now  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  of  the  great  islands  of 
Australasia  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Their  peculiar  fauna  and  flora 
prove  them  to  be  of  great  antiquity  as 
islands  in  the  j^eologi^  history  of  the 
earth.  That  is  to  say — their  beasts, 
and  their  birds,  and  their  vegetation  are 
so  widely  separate  from  those  of  all 
other  regions,  that  during  long  ages  of 
the  total  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
they  first  appeared  above  the  ocean, 
they  must  have  been  as  separate  as  they 
are  now  from  all  other  habitable  lands. 
Their  beasts  are,  indeed,  related — close¬ 
ly  related — to  forms  which  have  existed 
during  certain  epochs  in  many  other 
portions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  But 
those  epochs  are  so  distant,  that  we  are 
carried  back  in  our  search  for  creatures 
like  them  to  the  times  of  the  Secondary 
Rocks — to  the  horizon  of  the  Oolite. 
Speaking  of  the  poverty  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  isolated  character  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Mammalia,  Mr.  Wallace  says  : 
”  This  class  affords  us  the  most  certain 
proofs  that  no  part  of  the  country  has 
been  united  to  the  Asiatic  continent 
since  the  latter  ’’part  of  the  Mezozoic 
period  of  geology.”*  Of  the  vast  series 
of  creatures  which  elsewhere  have  been 
created,  or  born,  or  developed,  since 
that  epoch,  including  all  the  higher 
members  of  the  mammalian  class,  not 
one  existed  in  Australasia  until  they 
were  introduced  by  Europeans.  Among 
the  grasses  there  were  none  which  by 
cultivation  could  be  developed  into  ce¬ 
reals.  Among  the  beasts  there  was  not 
one  which  was  capable  of  domestica¬ 
tion.  There  were  no  apes  or  monkeys  ; 
no  oxen,  antelopes,  or  deer ;  no  ele- 
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phants,  rhinoceroses,  or  pigs  ;  no  cats, 
wolves,  or  bears  ;  none  even  of  the 
smaller  civets  or  weasels  ;  no  hedgehogs 
or  shrews  ;  no  hares,  squiirels,  or  por¬ 
cupines,  or  dormice.”*  There  was  not 
even  a  native  dog  ;  and  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  to,  or  representative  of,  that 
wonderful  animal,  was  a  low,  marsupial 
beast,  which  is  a  mere  biting  machine, 
incapable  of  affection  for  a  master,  and 
incapable  even  of  recognizing  the  hand 
that  f^ds  it.  In  the  whole  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mice, 
there  was  not  one  single  mammal  which 
did  not  belong  to  this  low  marsupial 
class,  while  some  others  belonged  to  a 
class  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  class  called  Monotremita. 
Strange  forms  astonished  our  first  ex¬ 
plorers,  such  as  the  ornithorynchus  and 
the  echidna — forms  which  combined 
features  elsewhere  widely  separated  in 
the  animal  kingdom — the  bills  of  birds, 
the  spines  of  porcupines,  the  fur  of 
otters,  and  the  feet  of  moles.  Nothing 
analogous  to  these  relics  of  an  extinct 
fauna  had  been  known  to  survive  in  any 
*  other  part  of  the  world.  V'et  in  the 
midst  of  this  strange  assemblage  of 
creatures,  without  any  representative  of 
the  animals  which  elsewhere  surround 
him,  the  familiar  form  of  man  appeared, 
low,  indeed,  in  his  condition,  but  with 
all  the  inalienable  characteristics  of  his 
race.  It  is  true,  that  everywhere  the 
gap  which  separates  man  from  the  lower 
animals  is  enormous.  Nothing  bridges, 
or  comes  near  to  bridging  it.  It  is  a 
gap  which  has  been  well  called  a  gulf. 
But  in  Australasia  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  this  gulf  is  rendered  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  association  of  man  with 
a  series  of  animals  absolutely  wanting  in 
those  higher  members  of  the  mammalian 
class  which  elsewhere  minister  to  his 
wants,  and  the  use  of  which  is  among 
the  first  elements  of  a  civilized  condi¬ 
tion.  Alone  everywhere,  and  separate 
from  other  beings,  man  is  most  conspic¬ 
uously  alone  in  those  strange  and  dis¬ 
tant  lands  where  his  high  organization 
is  in  contact  with  nothing  nearer  to  it¬ 
self  than  the  low  marsupial  brain. 

To  those  who  connect  the  origin  of 
man  with  the  theory  of  development  or 


*  “  Australasia,”  by  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
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evolution,  in  any  shape  or  in  any  form, 
these  peculiar  circumstances  respecting 
the  fauna  of  Australasia  indicate  beyond 
all  doubt  that  man  is  not  there  indige¬ 
nous.  They  stamp  him  as  an  immigrant 
in  those  regions— a  wanderer  from  other 
lands.  Nor  will  this  conclusion  be  less 
assuredly  held  by  those  who  believe  that 
in  some  special  sense  man  has  been  cre¬ 
ated.  There  is  something  more  than  an 
incongruity  in  supposing  that  there  was 
a  separate  Tasmanian  Adam.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  the  creation  of  man  has  been  a 
special  work  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
brlief  that  in  the  time,  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  the  method  of  this 
work,  it  had  a  definite  relation  to  the 
previous  course  and  history  of  creation 
— so  that  man  did  not  appear  until  all 
these  lower  animals  had  been  born, 
which  were  destined  to  minister  to  his 
necessities,  and  to  afford  him  the  means 
and  opportunities  for  that  kind  of  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
On  the  contrary,  this  doctrine  of  the 
previous  creation  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  facts  of  science  than  any 
other  respecting  the  origin  of  man,  is  a 
doctrine  fitting  closely  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  which  inspire  the 
belief  that  man  has  been  produced  by 
operations  as  exceptional  as  their  re¬ 
sult.  And  so  it  is,  that  when  we  see 
men  inhabiting  lands  destitute  of  all  the 
higher  mammalia,  which  are  elsewhere 
his  servants  or  companions — destitute 
even  of  those  productions  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  which  alone  repay  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  conclude  with 
certainty  that  he  is  there  a  wanderer 
from  some  distant  lands,  where  the 
work  of  creation  .had  been  carried 
farther,  and  where  the  conditions  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nature  were  such  as  to  afford 
him  the  conditions  of  a  home. 

We  sec,  then,  that  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  respect  to  the  Fue- 
gians,  is  a  question  arising  equally  in  re¬ 
spect  to  all  the  races  who  inhabit  regions 
of  the  globe,  which  from  any  cause  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  highly  unfavorable  to 
man.  Just  as  Mr.  Darwin  asked,  what 
could  have  induced  tribes  to  travel 
down  the  American  continent  to  a  cli¬ 
mate  so  rigorous  as  Cape  Horn  ? — just 
as  we  have  asked,  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple,  what  could  have  induced  men  to 
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travel  along  the  same  continent  in  an 
opposite  direction  till  they  reached  and 
settled  within  the  Arctic  Circle?  —  so 
now  we  have  to  ask,  what  could  have 
induced  men  to  travel  from  Asia,  or 
from  the  rich  and  splendid  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  Australasia  ? 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  change 
has  been  greatly  for  the  worse.  It  has 
been  a  change  not  only  involving  com¬ 
parative  disadvantages,  but  positive  dis¬ 
abilities — affecting  the  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  and  subjecting 
those  who  underwent  that  change  to  de¬ 
teriorating  influences  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  kind. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations 
as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Australian,  or 
the  recent  condition  of  the  Tasmanian, 
cannot  pmssibly  be  any  trustworthy  in¬ 
dication  of  the  condition  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  when  they  lived  in  more  favored 
regions.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  them  which,  as  we  have  seen,  applies 
to  the  Fuegians  and  the  Eskimo.  If  all 
these  families  of  mankind  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  men,  who  at  some  former 
time  inhabited  countries  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  in  climate,  and  in  productions,  and 
in  all  the  facilities  which  these  afford 
for  the  development  of  the  special  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  race,  it  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  improbable  that  a  change  of  habitat 
so  great  should  have  been  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  effect  upon  those  over  whom 
it  passed.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
or  mere  spieculation  that  this  effect  must 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  unfa¬ 
vorable.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  to 
which  we  are  led  is,  that  such  races  as 
those  which  inhabit  Australasia,  are  in¬ 
deed  the  results  of  development,  or  of 
evolution — but  of  the  development  of 
unfavorable  conditions,  and  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  natural  effects  of  these. 
Instead  of  assuming  them  to  be  the 
nearest  living  representatives  of  prime¬ 
val  man  we  should  be  more  safe  in  as¬ 
suming  them  to  represent  the  widest  de¬ 
parture  from  that  earliest  condition  of 
our  race  which,  on  the  theory  of  de¬ 
velopment,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
associated  at  first  with  the  most  highly 
favorable  conditions  of  external  nature. 

Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we  may  be 
tolerably  certain  respecting  the  causes 


which  have  led  to  this  extreme  disper¬ 
sion  of  mankind  to  inhospitable  regions, 
at  a  vast  distance  from  any  possible 
centre  of  their  birth.  The  first  Fuegian 
was  not  impelled  to  Cape  Horn  by  the 
same  motives  which  impelled  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  to  visit  that  country  in  the  Beagle. 
The  first  Eskimo,  who  wintered  on  the 
shores  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  was  not  induced 
to  do  so  "for  the  same  reasons  which  led 
to  the  expeditions  of  Back,  of  Franklin, 
or  of  Rae.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Australasia  did  not  voyage  there  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  at¬ 
tended  the  voyages  of  Tasman  or  of 
Cook.  We  cannot  suppose  that  those 
distant  shores  were  first  colonized  by 
men  possessed  with  the  genius,  and  far 
advanced  in  the  triumphs  of  modern 
civilization.  Still  less  can  we  suppose 
that  they  went  there  under  the  influence 
of  that  last  development  of  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  nature,  which  leads  him  to  en¬ 
dure  almost  any.suffering  in  the  cause 
of  purely  scientific  investigation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  seems  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Within  the  historical  period,  and 
in  the  dim  centuries  which  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond  it,  we  know  that  many 
lands  have  been  occupied  by  conquering 
races  coming  from  a  distance.  Some¬ 
times  they  came  to  subdue  tribes  which 
had  long  preceded  them  in  occupation, 
but  which  were  ruder,  as  well  as  weaker, 
than  themselves.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  nations  bursting  in 
upon  the  Roman  Empire,  they  carte  to 
overthrow  a  civilization  which  had  once 
been,  and  in  many  ways  still  was,  much 
higher  than  their  own,  but  which  the 
progress  of  development  in  a  wrong 
direction  had  sunk  in  degradation  and 
decay.  Sometimes  they  came  simply  to 
colonize  new  lands,  at  least  as  favored, 
and  generally  much  more  favored,  than 
their  own — bringing  with  them  all  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed 
— their  flocks  and  herds,  their  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  their  warriors 
with  chariots  and  horses.  Such  was  the 
case  with  some  of  those  nations  which 
at  various  times  have  held  their  sway 
from  Central  Asia  into  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe.  They  were  nations  on 
the  march.  But  no  movement  of  a  like 
kind  has  taken  place  for  many  centu- 
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ries.  Lastly,  we  have  the  emigrations 
cf  nur  own  day,  when  civilized  men, 
carrying  with  them  all  the  knowledge, 
all  the  requirements,  and  all  the  mate* 
rials  of  an  advanced  civilization,  have 
landed  in  countries  which  by  means  of 
these  could  be  made  ht  for  settlement, 
and  could  be  converted  into  the  seats  of 
agriculture  and  of  commerce. 

Not  one  of  these  cases  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  of  the 
first  arrival  of  man  in  Australasia.  The 
natural  disadvantages  of  the  country,  as 
compared  with  the  richness  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  regions  from  which  he  must 
have  come,  or  which  were  on  his  south¬ 
ward  line  of  march,  preclude  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  men  were  attracted  to  it  by 
natural  objects  of  desire.  We  know  by 
experience  that  if  the  first  settlers  had 
been  in  a  condition  to  bring  with  them 
the  higher  animals  which  abound  in 
Asia,  these  animals  would  have  flour¬ 
ished  in  Australia  as  they  now  do.  And 
so  also,  with  reference  to  the  cereals — 
if  these  had  ever  been  introduced,  the 
modern  Australians  would  not  have  been 
wholly  without  them,  and  would  not 
have  been  compelled  to  live  so  much 
on  the  lowest  kinds  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food — on  fish,  lizards,  grubs, 
snakes,  and  the  roots  of  ferns. 

There  is,  however,  one  answer  to  Mr. 
Darwin’s  question,  which  satisfies  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  There  is 
one  explanation,  and  only  one,  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  extremities  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  secret  lies  in  that  great  law 
which  Malthus  was  the  first  to  observe 
and  to  establish — the  law,  namely,  that 
population  is  always  pressing  on  the 
limits  of  subsistence.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  multiplication  beyond 
those  limits.  And,  among  the  many 
consequences  of  this  tendency,  the 
necessity  of  dispersion  stands  first  and 
foremost.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  under 
some  conditions,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  already  indicated,  the  most 
energetic  races,  or  the  most  energetic 
individuals,  have  been  those  who  moved. 
But  under  many  other  conditions  the 
advantage  has  been  in  favor  of  those 
who  stayed.  Quarrels  and  wars  be¬ 
tween  tribe  and  tribe,  induced  by  the 
mere  increase  of  numbers,  and  by  con¬ 
sequent  pressure  upon  the  means  of  liv¬ 


ing,  have  been  always,  ever  since  man 
existed,  driving  the  weaker  individuals 
and  the  weaker  families  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  from  the  original  settlements  of 
mankind. 

'I'hcn  one  great  argument  remains. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  original  set¬ 
tlements  of  man  must  of  necessity  have 
been  the  most  highly  favored  in  the 
conditions  he  requires.  If,  on  the  com¬ 
monly  .received  theory  of  development, 
those  conditions  produced  him,  they 
must  have  reached,  at  the  time  when, 
and  in  the  place  where  he  arose,  the 
very  highest  degree  of  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion.  He  must  have  been  happy  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  placed,  and  presumably  he  must 
have  been  contented  to  remain  there. 
Equally  on  the  theory  of  man  being  a 
special  creation,  we  must  suppose  that 
when  weakest  and  most  ignorant  he 
must  have  been  placed  in  what  was  to 
him  a  garden — that  is  to  say,  in  some 
region  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  abundant  and  easily  accessible. 
Whether  this  region  were  wide  or  nar¬ 
row,  he  would  not  naturally  leave  it  ex¬ 
cept  from  necessity.  On  every  possible 
supposition,  therefore,  as  to  the  origin 
of  man,  those  who  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  race  were  first  subjected  to  hard  and 
unfavorable  conditions  would  naturally 
be  those  who  had  least  strength  to  meet 
them,  and  upon  whom  they  would  have 
accordingly  the  most  depressing  effect. 
This  is  a  process  of  natural  rejection 
which  is  the  inseparable  correlative  of 
the  process  of  natural  selection.  It 
tends  to  development  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  combined  action  of  two 
different  circumstances  which  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  First,  it 
must  be  always  the  weaker  men  who  are 
driven  out  from  comfortable  homes  ; 
and,  secondly,  it  must  be  always  to 
comparatively  unfavorable  regions  that 
they  are  compelled  to  fly.  Under  the 
operation  of  causes  so  combined  as 
these,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
tribes  which  have  been  exposed  to  them 
should  remain  unchanged.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  adverse  conditions,  if  they 
be  not  too  severe,  may  develop  energy, 
and  result  in  the  establishment  of  races 
of  special  hardihood.  And  in  many 
cases  this  has  been  the  actual  result. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  physical  con¬ 
ditions  be  as  insuperable  as  those  which 
prevail  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  or  in  Baffin’s 
Bay  ;  or  if,  though  less  severe  than 
these,  they  are  nevertheless  too  hard  to 
be  overcome  by  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  men  who  are  driven  to 
encounter  them,  then  the  battle  of  life 
becomes  a  losing  one.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  degradation  is  unavoidable. 
As  surely  as  the  progress  of  man  is  the 
result  of  opportunity,  that  is  to  say,  as 
surely  as  it  is  due  to  the  working  of  his 
faculties  under  stimulating  and  favoring 
conditions,  so  surely  must,  he  descend 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  of  cul¬ 
ture,  when  that  opportunity  is  taken 
from  him,  and  when  these  faculties  are 
placed  under  conditions  where  they 
have  no  call  to  work. 

It  is,  then,  easy  to  see  some  at  least 
of  the  external  circumstances  which, 
first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
would  bring  an  adverse  influence  to 
bear  upon  mankind.  Here  we  are  on 
firm  ground,  because  we  know  the  law 
from  which  comes  the  necessity  of 
migrations,  and  the  force  which  has 
propelled  successive  generations  of  men 
farther  and  farther  in  ever  widening  cir¬ 
cles  round  the  original  centre  or  centres 
of  their  birth.  Then,  as  it  would  be 
always  the  feebler  tribes  which  would  be 
driven  from  the  ground  which  has  be¬ 
come  overstocked,  and  as  the  lands  to 
which  they  went  forth  were  less  and  less 
hospitable  in  climate  and  productions, 
the  struggle  for  life  would  be  always 
harder.  And  so  it  would  generally  hap¬ 
pen,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  the  races  which  were  driven  far¬ 
thest  would  become  the  rudest  and  the 
most  engrossed  in  the  pursuits  of  mere 
animal  existence. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  key  of 
principle  fits  into  and  explains  many  of 
those  facts  in  the  distribution  and  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  Fuegians,  excited  the  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  Darwin.  In  the  light  of 
this  explanation,  these  facts  seem  to 
take  form  and  order.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  lowest  and  rudest  tribes  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  globe  have  been  found,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  the  farthest  extremities 
of  its  larger  continents — or  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  islands  of  its  great  oceans,  or  among 
the  hills  and  forests  which  in  every  land 


have  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  victims 
of  violence  and  misfortune.  Those  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  land  which  in  both 
hemispheres  extend  into  severe  latitudes 
are  not  the  only  portions  of  the  globe 
which  are  highly  unfavorable  to  man. 
There  are  other  regions  quite  as  bad,  if 
not,  in  some  respects,  even  worse.  In 
the  dense,  uniform,  and  gloomy  forests 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  there  are 
tribes  which  seem  to  be  among  the  low¬ 
est  in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  savagery  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  they  have  been  reduced 
that  we  find  the  remarkable  fact  that  all 
those  regions  of  tropical  America  are 
wholly  wanting  in  the  animals  which  are 
capable  of  domestication,  and  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  traces  of 
human  ^ulture.  The  ox,  the  horse,  and 
the  sheep  are  all  absent — even  as  regards 
the  genera  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  indeed  the  tapir,  the  paca,  and  the 
curassow  turkey,  and  all  these  are  ani¬ 
mals  which  can  be  tamed.  But  none  of 
them  will  breed  in  confinement,  and  the 
races  cannot  be  established  as  useful  ser¬ 
vants  of  mankind.  In  contrast  with 
these  and  with  other  insuprerable  disad¬ 
vantages  of  men  driven  into  the  forests 
of  tropical  America,  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  the  same  races,  where  free 
from  these  disadvantages,  were  never 
reduced  to  the  same  condition.  In  Peru 
the  Indian  races  had  the  llama,  and  had 
also  an  advanced  civilization.*  In 
India,  too,  it  is  always  the  hill  tribes 
who  furnish  the  least  favorable  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  race.  But  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  we  have  the  presence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  and  physical  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  comparatively  unfa¬ 
vorable.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these 
conditions  must  have  had  their  own 
effect.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
races  which  have  been  subject  to  them 
for  a  long  and  indefinite  time  must  have 
been  once  under  the  influence  of  con¬ 
ditions  much  more  favorable  ;  and  the 
inevitable  conclusion  follows,  that  the 
savagery  and  degradation  of  their  exist¬ 
ing  state  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  development  in  a  wrong  direction. 

There  are  other  arguments  all  point¬ 
ing  the  same  way,  the  force  of  which 


*  *'  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,"  Bates,  vol. 
I.  pp,  191-3. 
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cannot  be  fully  estimated,  except  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  which  seem  to 
rise  unbidden  in  the  mind  from  the  facts 
which  geology  has  revealed  touching  the 
history  of  creation.  One  of  these  facts 
is  that  each  new  organic  form,  or  each 
new  variety  of  birth,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  with  a  wonderful  energy  of 
life.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this 
fact  stands  in  close  connection  with 
every  possible  theory  of  evolution.  If 
these  new  forms  were  the  product  of 
favoring  conditions,  the  prevalence  of 
these  conditions  would  start  them  with 
force  upon  their  way.  The  initial 
energy  would  be  great.  Where  every 
condition  was  favorable — so  favorable 
indeed  that  th(  new  birth  is  assumed  to 
have  been  nothing  but  their  natural  re¬ 
sult — then  the  newly-born  would  be 
strong  and  lusty.  And  such,  according¬ 
ly,  is  the  act  in  that  record  of  creation 
which  palaeontology  affords.  The  vigor 
which  prevails  in  the  youth  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  but  the  type  of  the  vigor  which 
has  always  prevailed  in  new  and  rising 
species.  All  the  complex  influences 
which  led  to  their  being  bom,  led  also 
to  their  being  fat  and  flourishing.  That 
which  caused  them  to  arise  at  all  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
prevail.  The  condition  of  all  the  lowest 
races  of  men  is  in  absolute  contrast  with 
everything  which  this  law  demands. 
Everywhere,  and  in  everything,  they 
exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
energy  which  is  spent — of  a  force  which 
has  declined — of  a  vitality  which  has 
been  arrested.  In  numbers  they  are 
stationary,  or  dwindling  ;  in  mind  they 
are  feeble  and  uninventive  ;  in  habits 
they  are  stupid  or  i>ositive1y  suicidal. 

It  is  another  symptom  of  a  wrong  de¬ 
velopment  being  the  real  secret  of  their 
condition  that  the  lowest  of  them  seem 
to  have  lost  even  the  power  to  rise. 
Though  individually  capable  of  learning 
what  civilized  men  have  taught  them, 
yet  as  races  they  have  been  invariably 
scorched  by  the  light  of  civilization,  and 
have  withered  before  it  like  a  plant 
w'hose  roots  have  failed.  The  power  of 
'  assimilation  seems  to  have  departed, 
as  it  always  does  depart  from  an  organ¬ 
ism  which  is  worn  out.  This  has  not 
been  the  result  with  races  which,  though 
very  barbarous,  have  never  sunk  below 


the  pastoral  or  the  agricultural  stage. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  In^an  races  of 
North  America  are  perhaps  the  highest 
which  have  exhibited  this  fatal  and  irre¬ 
deemable  incapacity  )to  rise  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  their  case  that  we  have  the 
most  direct  evidence  of  degradation  by 
development  in  a  wrong  direction. 
I'here  are  abundant  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  American  civilization,  which 
was  marked  by  the  construction  of  great 
public  works  and  by  the  development  of 
an  indigenous  agriculture  founded  on 
the  maize,  which  is  a  cereal  indigenous 
to  the  contir\ent  of  America.  This  civi¬ 
lization  was  subsequently  destroyed  or 
lost,  and  then  succeeded  a  period  in 
which  man  relapsed  into  partial  barbar¬ 
ism.  The  spots  which  had  been  first 
forest,  then,  perhaps,  sacred  monu¬ 
ments,  and  thirdly,  cultivated  ground, 
relapsed  into  forest  once  more.*  So 
strong  is  this  evidence  of  degradation 
having  affected  the  population  of  a  great 
part  of  the  American  continent,  that  the 
distinguished  author  from  whom  these 
words  are  quoted,  and  who  generally 
represents  the  savage  as  the  nearest  liv¬ 
ing  representative  of  primeval  man,  is 
obliged  to  ask,  “  What  fatal  cause  de¬ 
stroyed  this  earlier  civilization  ?  Why 
were  these  fortifications  forsaken — these 
cities  in  ruins  ?  How  were  the  popu¬ 
lous  nations  which  once  inhabited  the 
rich  American  valleys  reduced  to  the 
poor  tribes  of  savages  whom  the  Euro¬ 
pean  found  there  ?  Did  the  North  and 
South  once  before  rise  up  in  arms 
against  one  another  ?  Did  the  terrible 
appellation,  the  ‘  Dark  and  Bloody 
Land,’  applied  to  Kentucky  commemo¬ 
rate  these  ancient  wars  ?”t  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  cause,  the 
process  of  degradation  has  been  going 
on  within  the  historic  |>eriod.  When 
Europeans  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  there  was  more  agricul¬ 
ture  among  them  than  there  is  now. 
They  have  long  descended  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  pure  hunters.  The  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  all  the  elements  of  a  civilized 
and  settled  life — the  love  and  practice 
of  agriculture — has  been  lost.  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  wrong  direction  had  done 
its  work  There  is  no  insoluble  mystery 


*  Lubbock,  “  Prehistoric  Times,”  p.  234. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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in  this  result.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  certainly,  attribut¬ 
able,  to  one  cause,  that  of  internecine 
and  devastating  wars.  And  these  again 
are  the  result  of  a  natural  and  universal 
instinct  which  has  its  own  legitimate 
fields  of  operation,  but  which  like  all 
other  human  instincts  is  liable  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  destructive  passion. 
The  love  of  dominion  is  strong  in  all 
men,  and  it  has  ever  been  strongest  in 
the  strongest  races.  But  the  love  of 
fighting  and  of  conquest  very  often  does 
sink  into  a  mere  lust  of  blood.  The 
natural  rivalry  of  different  communities 
may  become  such  implacable  hatred  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
extermination  of  an  enemy.  Inspired 
by  this  passion,  particular  races  or  tribes 
have  sometimes  acquired  a  power  and  a 
ferocity  in  fighting,  against  which  other 
tribes  of  a  much  higher  character  and  of 
a  much  more  advanced  civilization  have 
been  unable  to  contend. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  decline  of  civil¬ 
ization  in  the  American  continent  has 
been  due  to  the  invasion  of  it  by  Euro¬ 
peans  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus. 
Just  as  the  older  civilization  of  that  con* 
tinent  was  an  indigenous  civilization 
founded  on  the  cultivation  of  a  cereal 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  so 
also  does  the  decay  and  loss  of  this  civil¬ 
ization  seem  to  have  been  a  purely  in¬ 
digenous  decay.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his 
very  interesting  work  on  “  Prehistoric 
Man,”  gives  an  account  of  the  process 
by  which  barbarism  has  been  actually 
seen  extending  among  the  Red  Indian 
tribes.  When  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  first  came  under  the  observation 
of  Europeans,  some  of  those  tribes  were 
found  to  be  leading  a  settled  life,  prac¬ 
tising  agriculture,  and  constituting  com¬ 
munities  in  possession  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  civilization  fairly  begun,  or 
probably  long  inherited.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  communities  was  effected 
by  the  savage  hostility  of  one  or  two 
particular  tribes,  such  as  the  Iriquois 
and  the  Mohawks.  In  these  tribes  the 
lust  of  blood  had  been  developed  into 
an  absorbing  passion,  so  that  their  very 
name  became  a  terror  and  a  scourge. 
Wholly  given  up  to  war  as  a  pursuit, 
their  path  was  red  with  blood,  and  the 
more  peaceful  and  civilized  branches  of 


the  same  stock  were  driven,  a  scanty 
remnant,  into  forests  and  marshes,  where 
their  condition  was  necessarily  reduced 
to  that  of  savages,  living  wholly  by  the 
chase.  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
fact  that  this  sequence  of  events  was  so 
vividly  and  painfully  remembered  among 
some  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  that  it 
had  become  embodied  in  a  religious 
myth.  It  was  said  that  in  old  times  the 
Indians  were  increasing  so  fast  that  they 
were  threatened  with  want,  and  that  the 
Great  Spirit  then  taught  them  to  make 
war,  and  thus  to  thin  one  another’s 
numbers.*  Although  this  myth  stands 
in  very  close  connection  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  tradition  of  a  golden  age,  or  of  a 
past  in  some  measure  better  than  the 
present,  it  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  specific  cause  whicTi  it  assigns  for 
deterioration  and  decay,  a  cause  in  re¬ 
spect  to  which  we  have  historical  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  actual  effects.  When  the 
great  French  navigator,  Cartier,  first  ex¬ 
plored  the  St.  Lawrence  in  r534-5,  he 
ascended  to  that  point  of  its  course 
whence  the  city  of  Montreal  now  looks 
down  upon  its  vast  and  splendid  pros¬ 
pect  of  fertile  lands  and  of  rushing 
waters,  lie  found  it  occupied  by  the 
Indian  town  of  Hochelaga — inhabited 
by  a  comparatively  civilized  people, 
busy  not  only  in  fishing  or  in  hunting, 
but  also  in  a  successful  husbandr}-. 
The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  and  it 
was  surrounded  by  cultivated  ground. 
Within  one  hundred  and  seven  years — 
some  time  between  1535  and  r642 — 
Hochelaga  had  utterly  disappeared, 
with  all  its  population,  and  all  its  cul¬ 
ture.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  wars, 
and  its  site  had  returned  to  forest  or  to 
bush.  To  this  day  when  men  dig  the 
foundations  of  new  houses  in  Montreal 
they  dig  up  the  flint  implements  of  the 
Hochelagans,  which,  although  about  350 
years  old,  may  now  be  reckoned  by  the 
scientific  anthropologist  as  relics  of  the 
*'  Stone  Age,”f  and  of  an  ancient  uni¬ 
versal  savagery.  The  same  course  of 
things  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Canada.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  large  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  vast 
tracts  of  country  on  both  shores  of  the 

•  “  Fossil  Men,”  Principal  Dawson,  p.  47. 
Montreal,  1880. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  29-43. 
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great  Lakes,  are  known  to  have  been 
devastated  by  exterminating  wars.  In 
1626  a  Jesuit  missionary  p>enetrated  into 
the  settlement  of  a  tribe  called  the  -\tti- 
wende'^onks.  He  found  them  inhabit¬ 
ing  towns  and  villages,  and  largely  culti¬ 
vating  tobacco,  maize,  and  beans.  The 
country  inhabited  by  the  tribe  which 
has  left  its  name  in  Lake  Erie,  is  stated 
to  have  been  greatly  more  extensive, 
and  is  everywhere  covered  with  the 
marks  ot  a  similar  stage  of  civilization. 
Within  less  than  thirty  years  another 
missionary  found  the  whole  of  these 
regions  a  silent  desert.  In  like  manner 
the  country  round  Lake  Huron  was,  at 
the  same  period  of  time,  seen  to  be  full 
of  populous  villages  defended  by  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields. 
But  the  same  fate  befell  them.*  They 
were  extirpated  by  the  Mohawks. 

Here  then  we  see  in  actual  operation, 
within  very  recent  times,  a  true  cause — 
which  is  quite  capable  of  producing  the 
effects  which,  by  some  means  or  another, 
have  certainly  been  produced — and  that, 
too,  on  the  largest  scale — upon  the 
American  continent.  It  is  a  cause  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  one  of  the  universal  instincts 
of  mankind,  developed  in  such  excess  as 
to  become  a  destructive  mania.  Many 
nations  most  highly  civilized  have  been 
extremely  warlike — and  the  ambition 
they  have  cherished  of  subduing  other 
nations  has  been  the  means  of  extending 
over  the  world  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  government,  and  their  own 
high  attainments  in  the  science  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  But  when  the  same  passion 
takes  possession  of  ruder  men,  and  is 
directed  by  irrational  antipathies  be¬ 
tween  rival  families  and  rival  tribes,  it 
may  be,  and  has  often  been,  one  of  the 
most  desolating  scourges  of  humanity. 
In  itself  an  abuse  and  a  degradation 
which  none  of  the  lower  animals  exhibit, 
it  tends  always  to  the  evolution  of  fur¬ 
ther  evils,  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  civilized  communities,  or  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  their  scanty  remnants  to  the 
condition  and  the  habits  of  savage  life. 

It  results  from  these  facts  and  con¬ 
siderations,  gathered  over  a  wide  field 
of  observation  and  experience,  that  the 
processes  of  evolution  and  development 
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as  they  work  in  man,  lead  to  conse¬ 
quences  wholly  different  from  those  to 
which  they  lead  in  other  departments  of 
creation.  There,  they  tend  always  in 
one  of  two  directions,  both  of  which  are 
directions  predetermined  and  in  perfect 
harmony  w-ith  the  unity  of  nature.  One 
of  these  directions  is  that  of  perfect 
success,  the  other  of  these  directions  is 
that  of  speedy  extinction.  Among  the 
lower  animals,  when  a  new  form  ap¬ 
pears,  it  suits  exactly  its  surrounding 
conditions  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  so 
it  ceases  to  survive.  Or  if  it  does  sur¬ 
vive  it  lives  by  change,  by  giving  birth 
to  something  new,  and  by  ceasing  to  be 
identical  with  its  former  self.  So  far  as 
we  can  actually  see  the  past  work  of  de¬ 
velopment  among  the  beasts,  it  is  a  work 
which  has  always  led  either  to  rapid 
multiplication  or  to  rapid  extinction. 
There  is  no  alternative.  But  in  man 
the  processes  of  evolution  lead  in  a 
great  variety  of  directions — some  of 
them  tending  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  creature,  but  others  of 
them  tending  very  speedily  and  very 
powerfully  to  its  degradation.  In  some 
men  they  have  led  to  an  intellectual  and 
moral  standing,  of  which  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  true  that  it  is  only  a  “  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  the  angels.”  In  others 
they  have  ended  in  a  condition  of  which 
it  is  too  evidently  true  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  lower  than  the  condition  of  the 
beasts. 

We  can  get,  however,  a  great  deal 
nearer  towards  the  understanding  of  this 
anomaly  than  the  mere  recognition  of  it 
as  a  fact.  Hicherto  we  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  one  of  the  two  great  causes 
of  change — namely,  that  of  unfavorable 
external  or  physical  conditions.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  other — namely,  the  in¬ 
ternal  nature  and  character  of  man. 
We  can  see  how  it  is  that,  when  work¬ 
ing  under  certain  conditions,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  powers  of  man  must  lead  to  endless 
developments  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Foremost  among  these  powers  is  the  gift 
of  reason.  I  speak  here  of  reason  not 
as  the  word  is  often  used,  to  express  a 
great  variety  of  powers,  but  as  applied 
to  the  logical  faculty  alone.  In  this  re¬ 
stricted  sense,  the  gift  of  reason  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  gift  of  seeing  the 
necessity  or  the  natural  consequences  of 
things — whether  these  be  things  said  or 
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things  done.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  go 
through  the  mental  process  expressed  in 
the  word  therefore.”  It  is  the  faculty 
which  confers  on  us  a  true  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy — the  power  of  foreseeing  that 
which  “  must  shortly  come  to  pass.” 
In  its  practical  application  to  conduct, 
and  to  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  the  gift  by 
which  we  see  the  means  which  will  se¬ 
cure  for  us  certain  ends,  whether  these 
ends  be  the  getting  of  that  which  we  de¬ 
sire,  or  the  avoiding  of  that  which  we 
dread.  But  in  its  root,  and  in  its  es¬ 
sence,  as  well  as  in  its  application  to  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  mathematics,  it  is 
simply  the  faculty  by  which  we  see  one 
proposition  as  involving,  or  as  following 
from  another.  The  power  of  such  a 
faculty  obviously  must  be,  as  it  actually 
is,  immeasurable  and  inexhaustible,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  limit  to  this  kind  of 
following.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  number  of  things  which  are 
the  consequence  of  each  other.  What¬ 
ever  happens  in  the  world  is  the  result 
of  causes,  moral  or  material,  which  have 
gone  before,  and  this  result  again  be¬ 
comes  the  cause  of  other  consequences, 
moral  or  material,  which  must  follow  in 
their  turn.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the  contin¬ 
uity  of  things,  that  the  links  of  conse¬ 
quence  are  the  links  of  an  endless  chain. 
It  is  the  business  of  reason  to  see  these 
links  as  they  come  one  by  one  gradually 
into  view  ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
reasoning  creature  to  be  drawn  along 
by  them  in  the  line,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  is  the  line  of  their  direction.  The 
distance  which  may  be  traversed  in  fol¬ 
lowing  that  direction  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  by  a  single  mind,  is  often  very 
great — so  great  that  a  man  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  different  being  from  himself, 
both  in  opinions  and  in  conduct,  at  two 
different  epochs  of  his  life.  There  are, 
indeed,  individuals,  and  there  are  times 
and  conditions  of  society,  in  which 
thought  is  comparatively  stagnant,  when 
it  travels  nowhere,  or  when  its  move¬ 
ments  are  so  slow  and  gradual  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  times  when  mind  is  on  the 
march.  And  then  it  travels  fast  and 
far.  The  journey  is  immense  indeed, 
which  may  be  accomplished  by  a  few 
successive  generations  of  men  following. 


one  after  the  other,  the  links  of  conse¬ 
quence.  At  the  end  of  such  a  journey, 
the  children  may  be  separated  from  their 
fathers  by  more  than  the  breadth  of 
oceans.  They  may  have  passed  into 
new  regions  of  thought  and  of  opinion, 
of  habit  and  of  worship.  If  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  slow,  and  if  the  time  oc¬ 
cupied  has  been  long,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  difficult  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  the  change  has  been  brought 
about.  It  will  appear  more  absolute 
and  complete  than  it  really  is — the  new 
regions  of  thought  being  in  truth  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  by  a  well-beaten  and 
continuous  track. 

But  these  endless  processes  of  devel¬ 
opment  arising  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  are  consistent  with 
any  result — good  or  bad.  Whether  the 
great  changes  they  produce  have  been 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  must  de¬ 
pend,  not  on  the  length  of  the  journey, 
but  on  the  original  direction  in  which  it 
was  begun.  It  depends  on  whether  that 
direction  has  been  right  or  wrong — on 
whether  the  road  taken  has  been  the 
logical  development  of  a  truth,  or  the 
logical  development  of  a  lie.  The  one 
has  a  train  of  consequences  as  long  and 
as  endless  as  the  other. .  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  that  it  works 
from  data.  But  these  data  are  supplied 
to  it  from  many  different  sources.  In 
the  processes  of  reasoning  on  which  the 
abstract  sciences  depend,  the  funda¬ 
mental  data  are  axioms  or  self-evident 
propositions.  These  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  reasoning 
faculty  itself,  because  the  recognition  of 
a  truth  as  self-evident  is  in  itself  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  But  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  other  than 
the  abstract  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  in 
every  department  of  thought  which  most 
nearly  concerns  our  conduct  and  our 
beliefs,  the  data  on  which  reason  has  to 
work  are  supplied  to  it  from  sources  ex¬ 
ternal  to  itself.  In  matters  of  belief, 
they  come,  for  the  most  part,  from 
authority,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
many  forms,  or  from  imagination  work¬ 
ing  according  to  its  own  laws  upon  im¬ 
pressions  received  from  the  external 
world.  In  matters  of  conduct,  the  data 
supplied  to  reason  come  from  all  the  in¬ 
numerable  motives  which  are  founded 
on  the  desires.  But  in  all  these  differ- 
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ent  provinces  of  thought  it  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  and  the  work  of  reason  to  follow 
the  proposition,  or  the  belief,  or  the 
motive,  to  all  its  consequences.  Un¬ 
less,  therefore,  the  proposition  is  really 
as  true  as  it  seems  to  be  ;  unless  the 
belief  is  really  according  to  the  fact  ; 
unless  the  motive  is  really  legitimate  and 
good,  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
logical  faculty  to  carry  men  farther  and 
farther  into  the  paths  of  error,  until  it 
lands  them  in  depths  of  degradation  and 
corruption  of  which  unreasoning  creat¬ 
ures  are  incapable.  It  is  astonishing 
how  reasonable — that  is  to  say,  how 
logical — are  even  the  most  revolting 
practices  connected,  for  example,  with 
religious  worship  or  religious  customs, 
provided  we  accept  as  true  some  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  which  they  are  the 
natural  result.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
God  we  worship  is  a  Being  who  delights 
in  suffering  and  takes  pleasure,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  smell  of  blood,  then  it 
is  not  irrational  to  appease  Him  with 
hecatombs  of  human  victims.  This  is 
an  extreme  case.  There  are,  however, 
such  cases,  as  we  know,  actually  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  But,  short  of  this, 
the  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  in¬ 
numerable  cases,  where  cruel  and  appar¬ 
ently  irrational  customs  are  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  logical  consequences  of 
some  fundamental  belief  respecting -the 
nature,  the  character,  and  the  commands 
of  God.  In  like  manner,  in  the  region 
of  morals  and  of  conduct  not  directly 
connected  with  religious  beliefs,  reason 
may  be  nothing  but  the  servant  of  de¬ 
sire,  and  in  this  service  may  have  no 
other  work  to  do  than  that  of  devising 
means  to  the  most  wicked  ends.  If  the 
doctrine  given  to  reason  be  the  doctrine 
that  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  to  others,  are  the 
great  aims  and  ends  of  life,  then  reason 
will  be  busy  in  seeking  out  “  many  in¬ 
ventions”  for  the  attainment  of  them, 
each  invention  being  more  advanced 
than  another  in  its  defiance  of  all  obli¬ 
gation  and  in  its  abandonment  of  all 
sense  of  duty.  Thus  the  development 
of  selfishness  under  the  guidance  of 
faculties  which  place  at  its  command  the 
great  powers  of  foresight  and  contriv¬ 
ance,  is  a  kind  of  development  quite  as 
natural  and  quite  as  common  as  that 
which  constitutes  the  growth  of  knowl¬ 


edge  and  of  virtue.  It  is  indeed  a  de¬ 
velopment  which,  under  the  condition 
supposed — that  is  to  say,  the  condition 
of  false  or  erroneous  data  supplied  to 
the  reasoning  faculty — is  not  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  a  contingency,  but  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  result. 

And  here  there  is  one  very  curious 
circumstance  to  be  observed,  which 
brings  us  still  closer  to  the  real  seat  of 
the  anomaly  which  makes  man  in  so 
many  ways  the  one  great  exception  to 
the  order  of  nature.  That  circumstance 
is  the  helplessness  of  mere  reason  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  kind  of  error  which  is  most 
powerful  in  vitiating  conduct.  In  those 
processes  of  abstract  reason  which  are 
the  great  instruments  of  work  in  the  ex¬ 
act  sciences,  the  reasoning  faculty  has 
the  power  of  very  soon  detecting  any 
element  of  error  in  the  data  from  which 
it  starts.  That  any  given  proposition 
leads  to  an  absurd  result  is  one  of  the 
familiar  methods  of  disproof  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  That  one  of  only  two  alterna¬ 
tives  is  proved  to  be  absurd  is  conclu¬ 
sive  demonstration  that  the  other  must 
be  true.  In  this  way  reason  corrects 
her  own  operations,  for  the  faculty 
which  recognizes  one  proposition  as 
evidently  absurd,  is  the  same  faculty 
which  recognizes  another  proposition  as 
evidently  true.  It  is,  indeed,  because 
of  its  contradicting  something  evidently 
true,  or  something  which  has  been 
already  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  ab¬ 
surd  result  is  seen  to  be  absurd.  It  is 
in  this  way  that,  in  the  exact  sciences, 
erroneous  data  are  being  perpetually  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  sources  of  error  are  be¬ 
ing  perpetually  eliminated.  But  reason 
seems  to  have  no  similar  power  of  de¬ 
tecting  errors  in  the  data  which  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  it  from  other  departments  of 
thought.  In  the  developments,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  social  habits,  and  of  the  moral 
sentiments  on  which  these  principally 
depend,  no  results,  however  extravagant 
or  revolting,  are  at  all  certain  of  being 
rejected  because  of  their  absurdity.  No 
practice  however  auel,  no  custom  how¬ 
ever  destructive,  is  sure  on  account  of 
its  cruelty  or  of  its  destructiveness  to  be 
at  once  detected  and  rejected  as  self- 
evidently  wrong.  Reason  works  upon 
the  data  supplied  to  it  by  superstition, 
or  by  selfish  passions  and  desires,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  power  of  question- 
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ing  the  validity  of  those  data,  or,  at  all 
events,  without  any  power  of  immedi¬ 
ately  recognizing  even  their  most  ex¬ 
treme  results  as  evidently  false.  In  re¬ 
ligion,  at  least,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  there  were  no  axiomatic  truths  which 
are  universally,  constantly,  and  instinc¬ 
tively  present  to  the  mind— none  at 
least,  which  are  incapable  of  being  ob¬ 
scured — and  which,  therefore,  inevitably 
compel  it  to  revolt  against  every  course 
or  every  belief  inconsistent  with  them. 
It  is  through  this  agency  of  erroneous 
belief  that  the  very  highest  of  our  facul¬ 
ties,  the  sense  of  obligation,  may  and 
does  become  itself  the  most  powerful  of 
all  agents  in  the  development  of  evil. 
It  consecrates  what  is  worst  in  our  own 
nature,  or  whatever  of  bad  has  come  to 
be  sown  in  the  multitudinous  elements 
which  that  nature  contains.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  gift  of  reason  is  the 
very  gift  by  means  of  which  error  in  be¬ 
lief,  and  vice  in  character,  are  carried 
from  one  stage  of  development  to  an¬ 
other,  until  at  last  they  may.  and  they 
often  do,  result  in  conditions  of  life  and 
conduct  removed  by  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  those  which  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  order  and  with  the  an¬ 
alogies  of  nature. 

'I'hese  are  the  conditions  of  life,  very 
much  lower,  as  we  have  seen,  than  those 
which  prevail  among  the  brutes,  which 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  assume  to  be 
the  nearest  type  of  the  conditions  from 
which  the  human  race  began  its  course. 
They  are,  in  reality  and  on  the  contrary, 
conditions  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  reached  except  after  a  very 
long  journey.  They  are  the  goal  at  which 
men  have  arrived  after  running  for  many 
generations  in  a  wrong  direction.  They 
are  the  result  of  evolution — they  are  the 
product  of  development.  But  it  is  the 
evolution  of  germs  whose  growth  is 
noxious.  It  is  the  development  of  pas¬ 
sions  and  desires,  some  of  which  man 
possesses  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
others  of  which  are  pieculiar  to  himself, 
but  all  of  which  are  in  him  freed  from 
the  guiding  limitations  which  in  every 
other  department  of  nature  prevail 
New  Series.— Vul.  XXX HI..  No.  6 
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among  the  motive  forces  of  the  world, 
and  by  means  of  which  alone  they  work 
to  order. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  these  limitations 
that  what  is  called  the  free  will  of  man 
consists.  It  is  not  a  freedom  which  is 
absolute  and  unconditional.  It  is  not  a 
freedom  which  is  without  limitations  of 
its  own.  It  is  not  a  freedom  which  con¬ 
fers  on  man  the  power  of  acting  except 
on  some  one  or  other  of  the  motives 
which  it  is  in  his  nature  to  entertain. 
But  that  nature  is  so  infinitely  complex, 
so  many-sided,  is  open  to  so  many  in¬ 
fluences,  and  is  capable  of  so  many 
movements,  that  practically  their  com- 
‘  binations  are  almost  infinite.  His  free¬ 
dom  is  a  freedom  to  choose  among  these 
motives,  and  to  choose  what  he  knows 
to  be  the  worse  instead  of  the  better 
part.  This  is  the  freedom  without 
which  there  could  be  no  action  attaining 
to  the  rank  of  virtue,  and  this  also  is  the 
freedom  in  the  wrong  exercise  of  which 
all  vice  consists.  There  is  no  theoreti¬ 
cal  necessity  that  along  with  this  free¬ 
dom  there  should  be  a  propensity  to  use 
it  wrongly.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  such  freedom  should  exist,  and  that 
all  the  desires  and  dispositions  of  men 
should  be  to  use  it  rightly.  Not  only  is 
this  conceivable,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  That  a  being 
with  powers  of  mind  and  capacities  of 
enjoyment  rising  high  above  those  which 
belong  to  any  other  creature,  should, 
alone  of  all  these  creatures,  have  an  in¬ 
nate  tendency  to  use  his  powers,  not 
only  to  his  own  detriment,  but  even  to 
his  own  self-torture  and  destruction,  is 
such  an  exception  to  all  rule,  such  a  de¬ 
parture  from  all  order,  and  such  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  the  reasonableness  of  nature, 
that  we  cannot  think  too  much  of  the 
mystery  it  involves.  It  is  possible  that 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this 
mystery  by  following  the  facts  connected 
with  it  into  one  of  the  principal  fields  of 
their  display — namely,  the  history  of 
religion.  But  this  must  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  another  chapter. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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'*  Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

1  saw  him  in  his  golden  prime, 

The  good  Haroun  Alraschid.” — Tennyson. 

How  many  of  us  when  we  read  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  lines  take  the  trouble  to  think 
whether  Haroun  Alrashid  is  anything 
more  than  a  name  ?  We  recognize  him, 
of  course,  as  a  friend  of  our  childhood, 
along  with  Aladdin  and  Sinbad  and 
divers  fishermen  and  genii,  sultans  and 
viziers  :  but  these  we  know  are  people 
of  Tableland,  though  none  the  less  good 
fellows  for  that.  Was  Haroun  also 
fabulous  ?  He  is  not  quite  so  worthy  of  • 
a  place  in  the  country  of  myths  as  the 
great  heroes  of  the  “  Arabian  Nights.” 
He  mingles  in  their  society  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  character  so  far  as  the  story  goes, 
and  acts  the  part  of  listener  and  general 
good  providence  to  the  p*rincipal  actors. 
We  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
”  Three  Ladies  of  Baghdad  ”  and  the 
wonderful  stance  at  which  Haroun  as¬ 
sisted,  in  company  with  the  Porter,  the 
Three  Calenders  or  royal  mendicants, 
and  Jaafer  the  vizier  and  Mesroor  the 
executioner.  Haroun  nearly  came  to 
an  untimely  end,  but  he  did  nothing  to 
merit  it,  having,  indeed,  neither  said 
nor  done  anything  remarkable  during 
the  whole  evening.  It  is  always  the 
same  :  Haroun  has  about  as  much  pter- 
sonality  as  a  Greek  chorus,  only  he  does 
not  say  anything  smart  or  sagacious  ;  he 
makes  a  setting  to  the  picture,  provides 
scene  and  time  for  the  play,  but  in  him¬ 
self  he  is  ”  nothing,  and  less  than  noth¬ 
ing  and  vanity.”  We  care  for  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  friends,  we  are  grateful  to 
•  him  for  his  performance  of  the  good 
fairy’s  part  to  the  deserving  hero  and 
heroine  ;  but  our  affection  is  interested 
and  relative.  We  do  not  love  him  for 
himself.  He  is  hardly  good  enough  for 
the  Eastern  fairyland  ;  let  us  depose 
him  and  see  if  he  has  not  a  place  in  that 
ordinary  earthly  history,  to  which  indeed 
great  people  like  the  Young  King  of  the 
Black  Islands,  or  Nooreddeen,  or  even 
Azeez  and  Azeezeh,  would  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  belong,  but  which  will  do  well 
enough  for  Haroun  Alrashid. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  Haroun  that  he 
has  his  colleagues  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights”  to  intr^uce  him,  for  otherwise 


no  one  certainly  would  care  to  ask  who 
he  was,  unless  perhaps  those  misguided 
persons  who,  in  days  of  consummate 
culture  and  the  precious  poetry  of  pas¬ 
sion,  still  believe  in  the  Laureate.  So 
much  in  Oriental  history  begins  and 
ends  in  darkness,  so  little  has  been 
lightened  up  for  us  by  the  initiated,  that 
it  needs  some  courage  to  plunge  into  the 
dreary  waste  and  seek  for  the  bright 
places — of  w  hich,  indeed,  there  are  not 
a  few,  if  we  were  only  told  where  to  find 
them.  Of  Haroun  Alrashid,  however, 
we  do  know  something.  We  know  his 
name,  though  the  chances  are  we  mis¬ 
pronounce  it ;  and  we  know  something 
of  his  habits — his  nightly  rambles  and 
hare-brained  adventures  in  company 
with  Jaafer  the  Barmecide,  whose  name 
too  is  not  unknown  to  a  few  readers  of 
Lord  Houghton’s  “  Palm  Leaves,”  and 
who  has,  at  least,  furnished  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  a  Barmecide  feast  ”  to  our  own 
language.  Let  us  then  start  from  the 
little  we  do  know,  and  see  what  sort  of 
a  man  Haroun  really  was.  If  any  one 
doubts  that  the  good  Caliph  was  a  real¬ 
ity,  let  him  go  to  the  British  Museum, 
or  look  in  the  window  of  a  curiosity 
shop  in  Oxford  Street,  and  he  will  see 
plenty  of  silver  coins  bearing,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  the  image,  but  certainly  the  su|}er- 
scription  of  the  good  Haroun  Alrashid. 
It  is  true  that  the  coins  being  in  Arabic 
the  force  of  their  evidence  will  not  be 
immediately  apparent  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  but  a  translation  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  will  inform  him  that  besides  bear¬ 
ing  the  famous  Moslem  dogma,  ”  There 
is  no  god  but  God  :  He  is  One  ;  He  has 
no  equal,”  and  the  statement  tJiat  “  In 
the  name  of  God  this  piece  of  silver  was 
struck  at  such  and  such  a  town  in  such 
and  such  a  year,”  the  coin  presents  the 
”  prophetic  mission,” — ”  Mohammed 
is  the  Apostle  of  God,” — and  under¬ 
neath  it  the  name  of  the  caliph,  Alra¬ 
shid,  and  sometimes  that  of  Jaafer  the 
Barmecide  as  well.  Some  of  these  coins, 
which  are  as  much  Haroun’s  ^  our 
shilling  of  to-day  is  Queen  Victoria’s, 
may  have  been  once  in  the  caliph’s  own 
hand,  and,  who  knows,  may  have  passed 
through  the  slim  henna-dyed  fingers  of 
the  fair  Portress  ?  At  all  events  they 
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will  convince  sceptics  of  Haroun’s  his¬ 
torical  existence,  and  will  make  them 
the  more  ready  to  receive  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  who 
occupies  the  Lord  Almoner’s  chair  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  but  nevertheless 
knows  how  to  write  good  nervous  Eng¬ 
lish  and  can  tell  a  story  well,  has  gath¬ 
ered  together  in  the  charming  little  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Haroun  Alrashid  which 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  have  included  in 
their  "  New  Plutarch.”* 

Haroun  Alrashid  was  the  fifth  Abba- 
side  caliph.  The  origin  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphate  is  not  very  hard  to  explain. 
The  prophet  Mohammed  we  know  died 
intestate,  and  appointed  no  successor. 
The  caliphs,  or  successors  and  vicege¬ 
rents  of  the  Prophet,  were  therefore 
elected  by  popular  acclamation.  As, 
however,  the  religion,  and  consequently 
the  empire,  of  Islam  was  founded 
among  a  particularly  quarrelsome  and 
rebellious  people,  it  was  natural  various 
parties  and  factions,  religious,  political, 
and  tribal  should  arise,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  elect  a  caliph  so  as  to  please 
them  all.  After  the  four  special  friends 
of  the  prophet-^Abu-bekr,  Omar,  0th- 
man,  and  Ali — had  successively  ruled 
in  his  stead,  the  caliphate  was  seized  by 
the  leader  of  the  Syrian  tribes,  who  came 
of  the  old  Meccan  stock,  invariably  hos¬ 
tile  to  Mohammed  until  he  became  too 
powerful  for  opposition  ;  and  the  Om- 
miade  caliphs,  sprung  from  this  leader, 
held  their  court  at  Damascus  for  ninety 
years.  But  the  spirit  of  disunion,  which 
hardly  waited  for  Mohammed’s  death  to 
display  itself,  was  at  work  through  all 
these  ninety  years,  and  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  w’hat  had  happened  before 
might  happen  again,  and  the  throne, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Islam  might  be  seized  by  a  strong 
chief  of  faction.  Among  many  orders 
of  discontent,  one  proved  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  widespread  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
a  general  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Persian  subjects  against  their  Arab  con¬ 
querors,  and  added  a  religious  and  per¬ 
sonal  motive  to  a  national  antipathy, 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  dispossess 
the  now  enfeebled  Ommiades  of  the 
power  they  had  seized,  arid  to  place  in 
their  stead  a  representative  of  the  family 
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of  an  uncle  of  Mohammed  himself, 
called  Abbas.  It  is  from  this  uncle  that 
the  long  line  of  thirty-seven  caliphs,  who 
ruled  a  gradually-diminishing  empire  for 
five  centuries, from  before  Charlemagne’s 
day  to  the  time  of  our  Edward  I.,  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Abbaside.  Of  the 
Abbaside  caliphs,  then,  thus  established, 
Haroun  Alrashid  was  the  fifth  ;  and  by 
his  descent  from  Abbas  he  was  first- 
cousin  five  times  removed  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  Mohammed. 

Haroun  came  to  the  throne  just  before 
the  close  of  the  eight  century  of  our 
era,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  reigned 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  died  before 
old  age  came  on.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  he  enjoyed  royalty  in  a  sense  that 
has  never  been  exceeded  or  even 
equalled.  In  the  first  place  he  ruled  an 
empire  to  which  Charlemagne’s  was  a 
mere  parish.  Haroun’s  authority  was 
obeyed,  Haroun’s  money  circulated, 
Haroun’s  taxes  were  collected,  from  the 
borders  of  India  to  the  Pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  ;  from  the  wild  nomads  of  Tartary 
to  the  harmless  Ethiopians ;  Arab, 
Persian,  Turk,  Armenian,  Kurd  and 
Jew,  Copt  and  Berber,  all  obeyed  the 
mandates  of  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  ;  in 
Cairo  and  Cairowan,  Damascus  and 
Bussorah,  Shiraz  and  Merv,  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara  the  same  solemn  prayer 
was  raised  each  Friday  in  the  mosques 
of  assembly  for  the  life  and  salvation  of 
the  sovereign  lord  of  them  all,  body  and 
soul,  the  good  Haroun  Alrashid.  And 
Haroun  was  not  only  master  of  the 
vastest  empire  the  world  has  seen  save 
Chinghiz  Khan’s,  he  was  alone  in  his 
despotic  power  ;  there  was  no  parlia¬ 
ment  to  question  his  acts  ;  he  could 
coerce  a  province  without  passing  a  bill, 
and  if  anybody  stood  in  his  way  he 
needed  no  motion  of  urgency  to  remove 
him  ;  he  was  free  to  do  whatsoever  his 
soul  delighted  in,  without  the  leave  or 
criticism  of  anybody.  Public  opinion  in 
our  sense  did  not  exist ;  the  balance  of 
parties  was  so  perfect  that  none  dared 
assert  itself  for  fear  of  the  rest ;  the 
arguments  of  the  sword  and  sack  were 
in  general  force,  and  no  one  was  strong 
enough  even  to  protest.  Haroun’s  will 
or  whim  was  law  over  a  good  part  of 
two  continents.  And  he  was  not  only 
powerful  by  force  of  arms  :  he  possessed 
an  authority  beyond  mortal  ambition. 
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He  was  reverenced  with  a  devout  awe, 
which  no  European  adherent  of  divine 
right  ever  felt,  as  the  representative  of 
G^d  and  His  Prophet ;  he  was  the 
Lord’s  Anointed  in  the  least  of  his 
actions,  and  to  criticize  them  was 
almost  to  cavil  at  the  Koran  and  the 
Creator  of  the  Seven  Heavens  himself. 

Haroun  was  naturally  not  averse  to 
maintaining  this  view  of  his  divine  right 
in  the  minds  of  his  faithful  subjects,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  had  a  certain 
amount  of  sincerity  in  his  religion,  at 
least  he  doubtless  wished  to  keep  on  the 
safe  side  in  the  matter  of  damnation. 
He  used  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca — one  of  the  best-deserving  deeds 
of  the  good  Moslem — every  other  year  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  pilgrimage  across 
the  desert  made  the  pious  act  no  mere 
form.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  poet 
Ibrahim  ben  Adhem,  meeting  him  by 
chance  on  his  return  from  the  ceremony 
of  the  Kaaba,  burst  into  eulogistic 
verse  : 

*'  Religious  gems  can  ne’er  adorn 
The  flimsy  robe  by  Pleasure  worn  : 

Its  feeble  texture  soon  would  tear 
And  give  those  jewels  to  the  air. 

**  Thrice  happy  they  who  seek  th’  abode 
Of  peace  and  pleasure  in  their  God  ! 

Who  spurn  the  world,  its  joys  despise, 

And  grasp  at  bliss  beyond  the  skies.”  * 

At  least  this  is  how  Dr.  Carlyle  ren¬ 
dered  the  ode  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  scholarship  and  translation 
have  improved  since  then,  and  we  must 
believe  that  the  lines  just  quoted  are 
rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  true  version. 
In  any  case,  however,  they  do  the  pious 
caliph  too  much  honor  ;  for  what  we 
have  to  say  about  him  hardly  accords 
wiih  the  man  who  “  spurns  the  world 
and  despises  its  joys,”  though  it  is  true 
enough  he  would  ”  grasp  at  bliss,”  or 
anything  else,  in  this  or  any  other  world. 

But  all  the  despotic  authority  of 
Haroun,  all  his  sacredness  as  vicegerent 
of  God,  did  not  secure  him  an  un¬ 
troubled  reign.  In  truth,  hardly  a  year 
passed  without  a  revolution  in  one  part 
or  another  of  his  widespread  dominions. 
This  year  it  was  in  Deilem,  a  religious 
rising  ;  another  year  in  Syria,  a  tribal 
quarrel ;  the  town  of  Mossoul  revolted 


*  Clouston’s  “Arabian  Poetry  for  English 
Readers,"  p.  109. 


for  two  years  ;  Egypt  was  ever  on  the 
rise  ;  Africa  could  never  be  held  down  ; 
Mesopotamia  was  seldom  tranquil,  and 
Khorassan  was  the  hotbed  of  sectarian 
disaffection.  It  was  when  journeying 
to  suppress  a  rebellion  there  that 
Haroun  met  his  death.  It  really  is  not 
so  very  surprising  that  people  did  rebel, 
when  we  consider  the  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  vogue  at  the  time.  The  gov¬ 
ernors  appointed  by  the  caliph  held  their 
offices  on  the  same  insecure  tenure  as 
the  pashas  of  the  modern  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  results  were  similar.  Un¬ 
certain  how  soon  he  might  be  dismissed 
and  disgraced,  the  governor  of  Haroun 
set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  he  could  out  of  his  province,  and 
laying  by  the  profits  for  the  expected 
rainy  day.  If  we  add  to  this  the  for¬ 
tuitous  mode  of  selecting  his  governors 
which  Haroun  affected,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  condition  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  nor  to  understand  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  rebel.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
Haroun’s  indiscriminate  appointment  of 
unfit  men  to  the  most  important  posts 
in  the  empire.  A  certain  Ismail  ben 
Salih  had  made  a  vow  not  to  go  out  any¬ 
where,  and  especially  not  to  drink  or 
sing  abroad.  Haroun,  however,  over¬ 
ruled  his  scruples,  secured  his  company 
at  a  debauch,  made  him  merry  with 
wine,  and  finally  induced  him  to  sing  a 
stanza  :  and  being  highly  delighted  at 
the  success  of  his  seduction,  ”  called  for 
a  lance,  and  affixing  the  banner  of  Egypt 
to  it,  handed  it  then  and  there  to  Ismail, 
by  this  act  appointing  him  governor  of 
the  province.  ‘I  ruled  it,’ says  Ismail, 

‘  for  two  years,  and  1  loaded  it  with  jus¬ 
tice,  and  came  away  with  500,000  dinars 
(£250,000)  in  my  pocket !’  ”  In  an¬ 
other  instance,  the  same  unhappy  pro¬ 
vince  found  ill-favor  in  the  caliph’s 
eyes,  and  to  punish  it  Haroun  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  the  meanest-looking 
scamp  about  the  palace  as  governor  of 
Egypt ;  and  though  the  new  ruler  was 
better  than  most  of  his  kind,  it  was 
certainly  not  thanks  to  the  Caliph’s 
penetration. 

The  central  government  of .  Haroun 
Alrashid  has  always,  however,  been 
held  up  to  admiration  ;  and  the  high 
services  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
Persian  family  of  the  Barmecides  have 
ever  been  extolled.  Theie  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  Yahya,  and  his  sons  FadI  and 
Jaafer,  were  just  and  wise  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  lights  ;  but  their  ways  were 
certainly  not  as  our  ways,  and  their 
prodigious  wealth  was  accumulated  on 
principles  which  would  not  pass  muster 
now.  The  fate  of  these  Barmecides 
was  a  melancholy  comment  on  the  in¬ 
security  of  royal  patronage.  For  many 
years  they  had  held  the  highest  posts  of 
the  state  ;  their  counsel  had  alone  re¬ 
strained  Haroun  in  his  violent  and  reck¬ 
less  moods  ;  to  them  alone  was  due 
the  fact  that  the  empire  continued  one, 
and  that  the  Caliph’s  authority  was  re¬ 
spected  ;  the  Barmecides  were  the  one 
reason  that  the  Moslem  world  was  not 
worse  governed  and  plunged  into  worse 
anarchy  than  it  was.  Their  growing 
influence  and  magniflcence  irritated  the 
Caliph  ;  a  natural  proceeding  of  Jaaf- 
er's  was  construed  as  an  insult  never  to 
be  forgiven  ;  and  the  trusted  counsel¬ 
lors,  nay,  the  bosom  friends,  of  Haroun, 
were  condemned  to  prison  and  the 
headsman.  No  soul  was  allowed  to 
lament  for  the  fall  of  the  Barmecides  on 
pain  of  death.  The  wide  kingdom  which 
they  had  with  difficulty  held  together 
fell  asunder  soon  after  their  disgrace. 
Dynasty  after  dynasty  arose  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  provinces,  and  advanced  step  by 
step  towards  the  City  of  Peace,  the  once 
famous  capital  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  ; 
till  the  degenerate  remnant  of  this 
mighty  stock  were  penned  up  within 
their  palace  walls,  and  were  hardly  their 
own  masters  even  there.  But  this  was 
not  in  Haroun’s  day  ;  he  did  not  long 
survive  his  faithful  ministers,  but  died 
miserably  and  almost  neglected  as  he  set 
out  to  meet  a  rebellion  in  Khorassan. 

We  may  ascribe  all  virtues  to  the  Bar¬ 
mecides,  but  they  could  do  little  more 
than  moderate  the  Caliph’s  will.  Har¬ 
oun  himself  governed  his  empire,  and 
issued  his  edicts,  rewarded  his  friends, 
executed  his  enemies,  and  appointed  his 
lieutenants  with  his  own  hand.  And 
when  we  consider  what  manner  of  man 
this  was,  it  is  marvellous  that  even  all 
the  prudence  of  the  Barmecides  could 
prevent  a  revolution. 

Mr.  Palmer  characterizes  Haroun 
Alrashid  as  “  a  man  of  great  talents, 
keen  intellect,  and  strong  will.”  Intel¬ 
lect  and  accomplishments  we  can  grant 
him,  but  ”  strong  will  ”  is  too  good  a 
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word  to  apply  to  a  wholly  undisciplined 
character  such  as  his  was.  His  will 
was  strong  only  inasmuch  as  there  was 
nothing  to  expose  its  weakness.  A  man 
who  is  used  always  to  have  his  own  way 
acquires  a  certain  unreasoning  obsti¬ 
nacy,  but  it  should  be  rather  called  the 
wilfulness  of  a  spoilt  child  than  the 
”  strong  will  ”  of  him  who  ”  suffers, 
but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong.”  Haroun 
was  simply  the  most  spoilt  child  history 
can  show  us  :  but  unfortunately  he  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  vices  of  spoiling  with  the 
added  intensity  of  maturity.  Every 
violent  and  ignoble  passion  he  owned  in 
its  most  exaggerated  form.  His  pride, 
vanity,  and  envy  knew  no  limits  ;  his 
best  friends  and  most  loyal  servants 
were  sacrificed  to  some  fancied  affront, 
or  some  insane  jealousy.  He  was  made 
up  of  fickleness  and  insincerity.  No 
courtier  was  safe  for  long.  The  favor  of 
to-day  might  be  followed  by  the  visit  of 
black  Mesroor,  the  headsman,  to-mor¬ 
row.  Accustomed  to  gratify  the  merest 
whim,  Haroun  would  carry  the  passion 
of  the  moment  into  action,  and  cut  off 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  the  ill-for¬ 
tune  to  displease  him.  It  was  in  such  a 
momentary  fancy  that  he  resolved  to  de¬ 
capitate  his  favorite  p>oet  and  boon- 
fellow,  Abou-Nawwks,  for  no  reason 
whatever,  and  the  story  well  illustrates 
both  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the  Caliph 
and  his  appreciation  of  wit.  Professor 
Palmer  tells  it  tlius  ; 

“  The  Caliph,  who  was  himself  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drinking  and  otherwise  violating  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  vir¬ 
tuous  indignation,  ordered  Abu-Nawwis  to  be 
executed  then  and  there.  ‘  Are  you  going  to 
kill  me,'  asked  the  poet,  ‘  out  of  mere  caprice  ?  ’ 

*  No,’  said  Haroun  Alrashid,  ‘  but  because  you 
deserve  it.’  ‘  But,’  pleaded  the  poor  fellow, 

‘  God  first  calls  sinners  to  account,  and  then 
pardons  them.  How  have  I  deserved  death  ?  * 

‘  For  that  verse  of  poetry  of  yours  in  which 
you  say, 

“  *  "  O  prithee  give  me  wine  to  drink,  and  tell 
me  it  is  wine  : 

Let  me  have  no  concealment  when  plain¬ 
dealing  may  be  mine.”  ’ 

"  ‘  And  do  you  know,  O  commander  of  the 
Faithful,’  asked  Abu-Nawwds,  ‘  whether  they 
gave  me  it  and  I  did  drink  ?  ’  '  T suspect  so,’ 
said  the  Caliph.  *  And  would  you  kill  me  on 
suspicion,  when  the  Koran  says,  “  Some  sus¬ 
picion  is  a  sin?”’  ’You  have  written  other 
things,’  said  Haroun,  ‘  which  deserve  death. 
That  atheistic  verse  of  yours  for  instance  : 
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"  ‘  “  None  has  e’er  come  back  to  tell 

If  he  in  heaven  or  hell  doth  dwell.”  ’ 

”  ‘  And  has  any  one  come  back  to  tell  us  7  ’ 
asked  the  poet.  *  No,’  said  the  monarch.  *  Then 
surely  you  would  not  kill  me  for  telling  the 
truth,’  said  Abu-Nawwis.  *  But  besides  all 
this,’  continued  Haroun,  '  was  it  not  you  who 
wrote  those  blasphemous  lines  : 

”  ‘  “  Mohammed,  thou  to  whom  we  look  when 
trouble’s  storms  arise. 

Come  on,  sir,  for  we  twain  could  beat  the 
monarch  of  the  skies”  ?  ’ 

"  *  Well,’  asked  Abu-Nawwas  meekly,  ‘  and 
did  we?’  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  did,’  an* 
swered  the  Caliph.  ‘  Then  surely  your  Majesty 
will  not  kill  me  for  what  you  don’t  know.’ 

*  Cease  this  nonsense,’  said  Haroun  Alrashid, 
getting  impatient,  ‘  you  have  over  and  over 
again  in  your  poetry  confessed  to  things  for 
which  you  deserve  death.’  ‘  God  knows  all 
about  those  things,’  said  Abu-Nawwas,  ‘  long 
before  your  Majesty  did,  and  he  says  in  the 
Koran,  ”  Those  poets  are  followed  by  their 
familiar  demons  :  seest  thou  not  how  they  wan¬ 
der  in  every  valley  and  say  things  wkick  they 
never  ebV'  '  '  Let  the  fellow  go,’  said 

Haroun,  ‘  there  is  no  catching  him  any  way.’  ” 
— Palmer,  pp.  l-tg  151. 

Sometimes  it  was  no  mere  passing 
whim  that  led  Haroun  into  his  excesses 
of  cruelty  ;  he  would  also  murder  with 
careful  premeditation.  His  revolting 
treachery  to  the  rebel  Yahyaben  Abdal¬ 
lah,  after  a  complete  amnesty,  belongs 
to  this  class  of  crime  ;  and  so  does  his 
extirpation  of  the  Barmecides,  his  mur¬ 
der  of  his  sister  Abbasa  and  her  little 
sons,  his  basely  treacherous  conduct  to 
Arzu  the  informer,  and  many  another 
shameful  slaughter. 

Professor  Palmer  tells  a  particularly 
dastardly  piece  of  treachery  on  our  good 
Caliph’s  part ; 

”  The  Barmecides  left  behind  them  many 
who  regretted  their  sad  fate  ;  but  it  was  nut 
often  safe  to  mourn  over  the  victims  of  the 
Caliph’s  wrath.  One  Ibrahim,  who  had  been 
a  friend  of  Jaafer,  and  had  received  great  favors 
at  his  hands,  was  so  affected  at  his  death,  that 
he  took  to  drinking,  and  when  in  his  cups  would 
weep  for  him  and  swear  to  take  vengeance 
upon  his  murderer.  Ibrahim’s  own  son  and 
one  of  his  eunuchs  betrayed  him  to  Alrashid, 
who  sent  for  him,  and  with  a  great  show  of 
friendship  induced  him  to  drink  wine  until  he 
became  intoxicated.  Then  the  Caliph  began 
himself  to  lament  Jaafer’s  loss,  and  said  that 
he  would  rather  have  lost  his  kingdom  than 
such  a  friend,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
tasted  sleep  since  the  fatal  day.  At  this  Ibra¬ 
him  shed  tears,  said  that  his  Highness  was  in¬ 
deed  to  blame,  and  that  they  should  never  look 
on  Jaafer’t  like  again.  Having  thus  treacher¬ 
ously  wormed  his  secret  out  of  him,  Alrashid 
rose  up  with  a  curse,  and  in  a  few  moments 


the  imprudent  sympathizer  with  the  Barmecides 
was  himself  a  corpse.” — Haroun  Alrashid,  pp. 
105,6. 

But  indeed  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
classify  Haroun’s  deeds  of  violence. 
He  anticipated  Sefior  Thomas  de  la 
Puente’s  views  of  the  unities  of  tragedy. 
Gil  Bias’  friend  indeed  loved  slaughter 
on  the  boards  : 

”  Je  me  serais  baign6  dans  le  sang,”  he 
cries  ;  "  on  aurait  toujours  vu  p6rir  dans  mes 
tragedies,  non  seulement  les  principaux  per- 
sonnages,  mais  les  gardes  meme ;  j’aurais 
6gorg6  jusqu'au  souffleur  ;  enhn,  je  n’aime  que 
I’effroyable,  e'est  mon  gofit.” 

Haroun,  too,  “  aimait  I’effroyable, 
e’etait  son  goOt.”  But  the  author  of 
“  Les  Amusements  de  Muley  Bugentuf, 
Roi  de  Maroc,”  satisfied  his  sanguinary 
tastes  by  the  execution  of  thirty  Portu¬ 
guese  officers,  a  hundred  slaves,  and 
some  women  —  all  of  wickerwork  ; 
whereas  Haroun  Alrashid  carried  out 
his  “  goOt  pour  I’effroyable”  in  real  life 
and  in  numbers  that  cannot  be  reckoned. 
The  title  of  Butcher  assuredly  belongs 
to  Haroun  as  well  as  to  Cumberland 
and  Jeffreys  ;  the  good  Caliph  was  the 
butcher  par  excellerue.  All  that  can  be 
said  for  him  is  that  he  cut  off  heads 
more  gracefully  than  most,  and  generally 
had  a  bon  mot  for  the  occasion. 

In  truth  Haroun’s  wit  and  literarj' 
taste  are  his  only  pleasant  traits.  San¬ 
guinary  despot,  reckless  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  governor,  that  he  was,  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  understood  what  is  meant  by  lit¬ 
erary  finish.  He  was  himself 

”  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  excellent 
poet ;  he  was  well  versed  in  history,  tradition, 
and  poetry,  which  he  could  always  quote  on 
appropriate  occasions.  He  possessed  exquisite 
taste  and  unerring  discrimination,  and  his  dig- 
nibed  demeanor  made  him  an  object  of  pro¬ 
found  respect  to  high  and  low.  The  eloquence 
and  impetuosity  of  his  discourse,  as  shown  in 
those  speeches  of  his  which  have  bron  preserved, 
were  remarkable  for  a  time  when  eloquence 
was  cultivated  and  regarded  as  the  greatest  ac- 
complishmenL  That  these  speeches  are  gen¬ 
uine  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though  related 
by  different  persons,  the  style  is  identical  in 
them  all,  and  they  are  of  so  remarkable  a  char¬ 
acter,  that  even  now  they  linger  in  the  memory 
of  any  one  who  reads  them  once  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  with 
the  tragic  circumstances  that  for  the  most  part 
surrounded  them,  they  must  have  fixed  them¬ 
selves  indelibly  upon  the  hearers'  minds,  and 
could  scarcely  have  been  repeated  otherwise 
than  faithfully.” — Haroun  Alrashid,  pp.  53, 
223. 
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The  only  composition  of  Haroun’s 
that  Professor  Palmer  publishes  testifies 
more  to  the  force  than  to  the  elegance 
of  the  Caliph’s  style.  It  is  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  reply  to  an  insulting  epis¬ 
tle  from  the  Em|)cror  Nicephorus,  in 
which  the  latter  refused  to  continue  the 
payment  of  tribute  with  which  his 
mother,  the  Empress  Irene,  had  pur¬ 
chased  peace.  In  a  fit  of  fury  Haroun 
answered  thus  : 

“  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate.  From  Haroun,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the  dog  of  the 
Greeks.  I  have  read  your  letter,  you  son  of  a 
she-infidel,  and  you  shall  see  the  answer  before 
you  hear  it,” 

.And  accordingly  the  Caliph  set  out 
the  same  day  and  “  conquered,  plun¬ 
dered,  burned,  and  ruined,”  till  Nice¬ 
phorus  had  to  sue  for  peace  and  renew 
the  tribute  ;  though  he  very  soon  forget 
his  pledges  and  reopened  the  war,  only 
to  be  again  crushed  and  humiliated. 
This  Greek  war  is  the  only  occasion  in 
which  Haroun  Alrashid  mixes  in  Euro¬ 
pean  politics — unless  some  evidence 
should  appear  of  the  probably  apocry¬ 
phal  story  of  his  relations  with  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  letter  to  Nicephorus  is 
good  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  old 
historian’s  statement,  that  Haroun  was 
"  the  most  easily  moved  to  tears,  and 
the  quickest  to  get  in  a  passion  of  any 
man  living.”  His  extreme  sensibility 
made  him  very  dear  to  those  poets  who 
liked  to  see  the  immediate  effects  of 
their  recitals,  and  Haroun  himself  was 
never  happy  without  a  sweet  singer  near 
him.  He  gathered  roond  him  the  most 
brilliant  assembly  of  men  of  letters  that 
any  oriental  monarch  ever  collected. 
The  poets  Abou-Nawwas  and  Abou- 
Atahiyeh,  Ishak  El-Mousili  the  musi¬ 
cian,  the  lawyer  Abou-Yousuf,  Asmai, 
the  grammarian  and  author  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Bedouin  romance  of  ”  Antar,”  and 
many  others,  formed  a  circle  of  un¬ 
equalled  wit  and  elegance  and  subtlety 
of  intelligence.  Innumerable  stories 
are  told  of  the  relations  which  subsisted 
between  these  court-favorites  and  their 
master  ;  and  tradition  is  especially  rich 
in  legends  about  Abou-Nawwds  and  El- 
Mousili.  These  brilliant  talkers  could 
generally  save  themselves  from  disgrace 
by  a  clever  answer,  as  some  of  Abou- 
Nawwds’s  repartees,  already  quoted 


show  ;  and  so  sensible  was  the  Caliph 
of  the  worth  of  a  good  saying,  that  he 
would  forgive  almost  anything  if  it  were 
but  wittily  excused. 

The  wildest  orgies  were  carried  on  by 
Haroun  and  his  literary  friends.  Af¬ 
flicted  with  an  incapacity  for  sleep,  the 
Caliph  used  to  turn  night  into  day  with 
little  scruple.  Not  only  would  he 
prowl  about  the  streets  of  Baghdad  and 
mix  himself  up  in  the  intrigues  of  his 
subjects,  or  float  dreamily  down  stream 
to  the  sound  of  soft  music, 

“  And  many  a  sheeny  summer-mom. 

Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 

By  Bagdat’s  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 

High-walled  gardens  green  and  old  ” — 

in  the  way  our  ”  Arabian  Nights”  have 
made  familiar  to  us  :  he  would  also 
keep  the  fun  going  to  unholy  hours  in 
his  palace,  with  wine  and  song  and 
whatever  the  unregenerate  heart  of  man 
could  desire.  The  maddest  jests 
pleased  him  then  :  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  he  enjoyed  more  than  a  practical 
joke.  One  day  he  determined  to  pun¬ 
ish  Abou-Nawwas  for  being  late  for 
supper.  Each  of  the  guests  secured  an 
egg,  and  hid  it  under  his  cushion  ;  as 
soon  as  Abou-Nawwds  came  in,  the 
whole  company  began  clucking  like 
hens,  and  each  gravely  produced  his 
cgK-  When  Abou-Nawwds’s  turn 
came,  he  was  ordered  to  do  likewise  on 
pain  of  the  bastinado.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  w’ith  malicious  expectation  upon 
him.  He  strutted  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  flapped  his  arms  and 
crowed  lustily,  to  show  he  was  cock  of 
the  walk  ;  and  the  Caliph — 

“  His  deep  eye  laughter-stirred 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride” — 

had  to  acknowledge  himself  outwitted. 
An  equerry  of  Haroun’s  once  suffered 
torments  of  hunger  from  the  Caliph’s 
mischievous  propensities  ;  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  the  tables  effectually 
on  his  master. 

”  One  day  Haroun  Alrashid  ordered  an 
equerry  of  his  named  El-Hakam  to  accompany 
him  the  following  morning  on  a  hunting  expe¬ 
dition.  El  Hakam  went  home  to  bis  wife  and 
said,  ‘  The  Caliph  has  ordered  me  to  go  hunt¬ 
ing  with  him  ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  endure  it.  for  I  am,  as  you  know,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  breakfast  early,  while  the  Caliph  never 
takes  a  meal  till  nearly  mid-day.  I  shall  die 
of  hunger  !  By  Allah  I  won’t  go  !  ’  ‘  Nay,’ 

said  his  wife,  ‘  Allah  forbid  !  It  is  impossible 
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for  you  to  disobey  orders.’  ‘  But  what  am  I 
to  do  7  ’  said  he.  Said  his  wife,  ’  You  can  take 
a  packet  of  Helawa  *  (a  sweetmeat)  ‘  with  you, 
and  put  it  into  your  turban  to  eat  in  the  mean* 
time  ;  and  when  breaklast-time  comes  you  can 
make  a  good  meal  with  the  Caliph.’  The  next 
morning  El-Hakam  bought  himself  a  paper 
packet  of  Helawa,  and  placed  it  in  the  folds  of 
bis  turban,  and  mounting  his  ass,  joined  Al- 
rashid’s  cavalcade.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
Caliph  noticed  the  paper  packet  showing 
through  the  muslin  folds  of  his  equerry’s  tur¬ 
ban,  and  calling  Jaafer  aside,  he  said,  ‘  Do  you 
see  that  paper  of  Helawa  in  El-Hakam’s  tur¬ 
ban  ?  I  will  tease  him  and  prevent  him  from 
eating  it  ’  As  they  were  going  along  the  road 
the  Caliph  made  as  though  he  saw  some  game, 
and  rode  ahead  ;  whereupon  El-Hakam  seized 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  sweetmeat  from  bis 
turban  and  put  a  piece  of  it  in  his  mouth.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  Caliph  looked 
sharply  round,  and  cried,  ‘  El-Hakam  !  ’ 

'  Here,  your  Majesty,’  said  he.  hastily  snatch¬ 
ing  the  piece  of  Helawa  out  of  his  mouth  and 
throwing  it  away.  *  This  mule,’  said  Alrashid, 

‘  does  not  please  me  to  day.  I  think  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  it.’  *  Perhaps  the 
groom  has  overfed  it,’  suggested  El-Hakam. 
After  a  short  time  the  Caliph  again  rode  on, 
and  El-Hakam,  who  was  now  famishing,  again 
furtively  crammed  a  morsel  into  his  mouth, 
when  the  voice  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful  su^enly  shouting  his  name  compelled  him 
to  throw  it  away  and  answer.  ‘  I  cannot  think 
what  has  happened  to  this  mule  to-day,’  said 
Haroun.  ‘  She  does  not  go  at  all  to  my  lik¬ 
ing.’  ’To-morrow,’  said  El-Hakam,  *  I  will 
have  her  seen  to  by  the  veterinary  doctor.’ 
Then  they  went  on  a  little,  El-Hakam  gam¬ 
bling  all  the  while  to  himself,  and  calling  down 
all  sorts  of  imprecations  upon  the  mule,  and 
her  master  too.  He  had  scarcely  found  an 
opportunity  of  slipping  another  piece  of  the 
Helawa  into  his  mouth,  when  the  Caliph 
turned  round  and  called  him  again.  ‘  Ah,’ 
muttered  the  unfortunate  equerry,  disposing 
of  his  morsel,  '  What  a  black  day  this  is  for 
me  !  Always  Hakam  !  Hakam  !  Hakam  ! 
What  madness  has  got  hold  of  you?’  ‘See 
.here,’  said  Haroun,  ’  I  think  this  mule  has 
been  purposely  lam^.  Don’t  you  7  See  bow 
she  h^ts  !  ’  ’  To-morrow,  your  Majesty,’  was 

the  reply,  ’  the  farrier  shall  change  her  shoes, 
and  then  she  will  get  all  right,  if  it  please  Allah.’ 

“  As  they  were  travelling  along  the  road 
they  met  a  caravan  of  merd^ts  coming  from 
Persia,  one  of  whom  stepping  forward,  pros¬ 
trated  himself  and  kissed  the  ground  before 
the  Caliph,  at  the  same  time  offering  him 
some  presents.  Among  these  was  a  young 
Persian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty  ’  with  undu¬ 
lating  form,  full  bosom,  slender  waist,  eyes 
like  those  of  a  gazelle,  and  a  mouth  like  Solo¬ 
mon’s  ring.’ 

”  ’  Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl. 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone  ; 

Tlie  sweetest  lady  of  the  time.  ’ 


”  Alrashid,  ever  susceptible  to  female  charms, 
gave  the  merchant  a  princely  gift  of  money, 
and  turning  to  El-Hakam  bade  him  ride  back 
at  once  to  the  city  with  the  damsel  and  prepare 
the  palace  for  his  reception,  and  order  a  suit¬ 
able  banquet  to  be  got  ready.  El-Hakam  did 
as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  Caliph  himself  re¬ 
turned  shortly  afterward  ;  when,  dismissing  his 
attendants,  he  entered  the  banqueting  apart¬ 
ment  with  the  fair  Persian,  having  first  com¬ 
manded  El-Hakam  to  stand  sentry  at  the  door, 
and  give  him  immediate  notice  in  case  the 
Princess  ZobeidahfHaroun’s  chief  wife)  should 
appear  on  the  scene.  El-Hakam  replied,  ’  I 
hear  and  obey  Allah  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,’  and  took  his  stand  outside  the 
door.  Scarcely  was  the  repast  over,  and  the 
wine  cups  filled,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  Haroun,  feeling  sure  that  the 
Princess  had  arrived,  hastily  removed  the  bottle 
and  glasses,  and  concealed  the  damsel  in  a  cup¬ 
board.  Opening  the  door,  he  found  El-Hakam 
standing  there,  and  asked  him,  ’  Has  the  prin¬ 
cess  Zobeidah  come  7  ’  ’  No,  O  Commander 

of  the  Faithful,’  said  El-Hakam  ;  ’  tmt  I  knew 
how  anxious  you  were  about  the  niule,  so  I 
asked  the  groom,  and  I  found  that  he  had  in 
fact  overfed  her ;  but  to-morrow  I  will  have 
her  bled,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will 
soon  get  better.’  ’  Never  mind  the  mule,’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Caliph  angrily  ;  ’  hold  your  tongue 
and  watch  by  the  door  ;  and  if  you  see  the 
Lady  Zobeidah  coming,  let  me  know  at  once.’ 
They  had  just  comfortably  settled  down  again, 
when  another  knock  was  heard,  and  hastily 
concealing  his  fair  visitor  and  the  wine,  Haroun 
opened  the  door,  and  inquired  if  the  Princess 
Zobeidah  was  really  coming.  ’  No,  O  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful,’  said  El-Hakam,  ’  but 
knowing  your  anxiety  about  the  mule,  I  in¬ 
quired  of  the  ve^rinary  doctor,  and  he  tells  me 
that  nothing  ails  her,  but  that  she  is  a  little  res¬ 
tive  for  want  of  exercise.’.  ’  May  Allah  never 
bless  you  or  the  mule  either  !’  shouted  Alrashid. 
’  Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  plague  me  with  such 
nonsense  7  Keep  at  your  post,  and  take  care 
that  the  Lady  Zobeidah  does  not  surprise  us  : 
for  if  she  does,  I  will  make  this  one  of  the 
most  unlucky  days  of  your  life.’  ’  Upon  my 
head  and  eyes  ! '  replied  the  equerry.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  Caliph  heard  a  stamping  upon  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  where  El-Hakam  had 
gone  to  watch,  and  taking  his  precautions  as 
before,  went  out  fully  expecting  this  time  to 
meet  the  Princess  herself.  He  found,  however, 
only  El-Hakam,  who  said,  '  I  noticed  that 
mule,  sire,  stamping  just  as  1  am  stamping 
now,  and  I  feared  it  might  be  suffering  from  a 
colic  from  the  overfeeding,  and  I  feel  very 
anxious  about  it — ’  ’  Begone  out  of  my'sight,  ’ 
said  the  Caliph,  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations, 
’  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  :  if  1  do, 
I  shall  have  you  hanged  !  ’  El-Hakam  went 
away  crestfallen  at  the  result  of  his  somewhat 
dan^rous  jest  His  wife,  however,  waited  on 
the  Lady  Zobeidali  herself  to  beg  for  her  inter¬ 
cession.  The  Caliph  not  knowing  how  much 
the  Princess  might  get  to  know  if  the  matter 
went  further,  thought  it  best  to  accede  to  her 
request,  and  pardoned  El-Hakam.” — Haroun 
Alrashid,  pp.  172-77. 
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The  purchase  of  the  fair  slave  is  a 
small  instance  of  Haroun  Alrashid’s 
princely  manner  of  life.  He  was  splen¬ 
did  in  his  entertainments,  unstinting  in 
his  presents  to  his  courtiers  and  any  one 
whom  he  had  a  momentary  fancy  to  en¬ 
rich  ;  would  pay  for  poems  by  the  line 
in  gold  pieces,  and  shower  jewels  and 
precious  stuffs  upon  those  who  accom¬ 
plished  the  perilous  success  of  pleasing 
him.  It  is  recorded  of  his  vizier, 
Yahya  the  Barmecide,  that  he  used, 
whenever  he  went  out,  to  convey  with 
him  bags  containing  nearly  a  pound’s 
weight  of  silver  coins  apiece,  to  distri¬ 
bute  to  any  poor  people  he  might  meet ; 
and  the  Caliph’s  lavish  munificence  was 
not  likely  to  be  inferior  to  his  minis¬ 
ter’s.  Yet  Haroun  left  in  his  treasury 
the  enormous  sum  of  900,000,000  dinars, 
or  £400,000,000 ;  whence  it  appears 
that  fabulous  as  his  expenditure  was, 
his  income  was  even  more  astounding. 
A  comparatively  small  part  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  honestly  come  by.  It  was 
this  good  Caliph’s  custom  whenever  he 
found  himself  out  of  pocket,  to  call  his 
faithful  headsman  and  order  him  to 
”  go  to  such  and  such  a  person  and  tell 
him  to  send  me  so  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  silver — or  else  cut  off  his 
head.”  Where  he  removed  a  governor, 
it  was  Haroun’s  practice  to  lay  immedi¬ 
ate  and  violent  hands  upon  everything 
the  deposed  lieutenant  possessed — and 
the  laborious  extortions  and  peculations 
of  years  of  infamous  government  passed 
in  a  brief  morning  into,  not  the  pockets 
of  the  oppressed  taxpayers,  but  the 
coffers  of  the  head  extortioner  of  the 
empire,  “  the  good  Haroun  Alrashid.” 
He  asked  no  excuse  for  his  high-handed 
robberies  ;  he  wanted  the  money,  and 
that  was  enough. 

And  this  is  our  old  friend  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights  •”  The  agreeable 
listener  to  the  tales  of  the  One-eyed 
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Calenders  proves  to  be  a  robber,  a  mur¬ 
derer,  the  slaughterer  of  his  kindred  and 
best  friends,  a  perjured  traitor,  a 
drunkard  and  a  debauchee.  Indeed  to 
associate  with  him  was  to  live  with  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  person.  His  only 
virtue  was  “  culture” — and  his  intellec¬ 
tual  graces  only  accentuate  his  want  of 
every  noble  quality  of  the  heart.  He 
came  into  an  empire  such  as  Alexander 
might  have  envied  ;  he  governed  it  in¬ 
famously,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  re¬ 
bellion  and  discontent.  He  was  given 
such  counsellors  and  friends  as  few 
Eastern  monarchs  have  ever  possessed  ; 
he  trampled  on  them,  massacred  them, 
tortured  them,  till  no  man  would  trust 
him,  and  a  slave  watched  his  death-bed. 
He  was  a  man  who  might  have  accom¬ 
plished  anything  ;  but  ruined  by  power, 
by  the  monstrous  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  by  the  boundless  op¬ 
portunities  of  gratifying  an  unbridled 
sensuality,  he  accomplished  nothing. 
'Fhe  brilliancy  of  his  court  has  made  him 
a  typ>e  and  a  model  in  the  writings  of 
his  countrymen  ;  but  the  age  was  not  of 
his  making  and  the  glory  is  not  his. 
He  was  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
machinery  turned  ;  but  he  was  not  the 
motive,  nor  even  the  regulating,  power. 
As  in  the  ”  Arabian  Nights,”  so  in  act¬ 
ual  history,  he  was  not  the  picture  but 
the  frame.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  Caliph  at  Baghdad  when  the  golden 
age  of  Mohammedan  literature  was  in 
its  first  glory,  and,  like  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  his  share  in  a  great  epoch.  We  are 
sorry  to  lose  the  good  Caliph  of  our 
childhood,  as  we  read  Mr.  Palmer’s 
book  ;  but  we  gain  more  than  we  lose, 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  circle  to  which,  and  not  to  Har¬ 
oun,  is  due  the  true  splendor  of  the 
Golden  Prime. — Temple  Bar. 
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BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

He.  Whither  away,  fair  Neat-herdess  ? 

She.  Shepherd,  I  go  to  tend  my  kine. 

He.  Stay  thou,  and  watch  this  dock  of  mine. 
She.  With  thee  ?  Nay,  that  were  idleness. 
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He.  Thy  kine  will  pasture  none  the  less. 

She.  Not  so  ;  they  wait  me  and  my  sign. 

He.  ITl  pipe  to  thee  beneath  the  pine. 

She.  Thy  pipe  will  soothe  not  their  distress. 

He.  Dost  thou  not  hear  beside  the  spring 
How  the  gay  birds  are  carolling  ? 

She.  I  hear  them.  But  it  may  not  be. 

He.  Farewell  then,  Sweetheart  !  Farewell  now. 

She.  Shepherd,  farewell —  Where  goest  thou  ? 

He.  I  go  .  .  to  tend  thy  kine  for  thee  ! 

Belgravia  Magazine. 
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T HE  eighteenth  century,  which  was  in 
France  essentially  the  age  of  memoirs, 
was  in  England  pre-eminently  the  age 
of  letters.  In  no  other  epoch  did  peo¬ 
ple  seem  so  anxious  to  tell  the  world 
all  about  themselves,  their  sayings,  do¬ 
ings,  follies,  likes,  dislikes,  failings,  and 
virtues.  The  more  lively  and  m/chant 
genius  of  the  French  preferred  the  auto¬ 
biographical  form,  or  the  scandalous 
chronicle  ;  the  more  sedate  and  reticent 
English  the  epistolary,  in  which  just  as 
much  was  shown  of  the  inner  life  as 
pleased  the  writer.  The  letter  was  also 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tame,  com¬ 
monplace,  artificial  intellect  of  a  period 
which  delighted  in  the  flat  and  insipid  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  and  pre- 
ferr^  the  coldly  correct  to  the  grand  ir¬ 
regularities  of  genius  ;  it  could  maun¬ 
der,  it  could  discourse  twaddle,  it  could 
strain  after  sprightliness  and  wit,  ridi¬ 
cule  its  friends,  exasperate  its  enemies 
by  Christian  humility,  praise  itself,  de¬ 
preciate  itself,  preach,  and  moralize. 
And  oh,  how  it  did  preach  and  moral¬ 
ize,  and  ecstatically  expatiate  upon  the 
delights  of  friendship  !  All  m^e  cor¬ 
respondents  were  Damons  and  Pythi- 
ases  ;  all  female,  Helenas  and  Hermias. 
What  a  pity  it  is  such  desirable  people 
have  all  died  out,  especially  the  female  ! 
How  the  dear  creatures,  our  great-great¬ 
grandmothers,  did  gush  to  one  another  ! 
Jemima  rhapsodized  about  Julia’s  love¬ 
liness,  and  Julia  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment — each  was  an  angel  of  beauty  and 
goodness,  an  embodiment  of  all  the  car¬ 
dinal  virtues,  and  many  more,  to  each 
other — in  their  letters. 


It  was  doubtless  Richardson's  novels, 
which  are  all  in  the  form  of  letters, 
which  gave  the  great  impetus  to  this 
style.  Each  fine  gentleman  was  desir¬ 
ous  of  aping  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and 
every  sentimental  young  lady  in  her 
teens  aspired  to  be  a  Harriet  Byron,  and 
by  writing  reams  to  some  Lucy  Selby 
tried  hard  to  be  as  prosy,  as  affected,  as 
finical,  as  egotistical,  and  as  preachy  as 
that  most  dreadful  of  heroines.  And, 
not  content  with  inflicting  these  porten¬ 
tous  lucubrations  upon  each  other,  they 
frequently  “  gave  them  to  the  public,” 
and  the  public  bought  them  and  were 
delighted  with  them.  But  those  were 
days  of  leisure,  of  seven-volume  novels, 
of  coach-travelling,  and  of  few  books 
and  no  circulating  libraries,  when  even 
octavos  of  dullest  sermons  could  find 
readers. 

Yet,  amid  masses  of  rubbish,  most  of 
which  has  perished,  this  love  of  corre¬ 
spondence  gave  us  some  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  books  pf  the  last  century  ;  and  no 
historical  work,  though  it  combined  all 
the  excellences  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Gibbon,  could  have  mirrored  the  age 
so  vividly  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  epis¬ 
tles  of  Walpole,  Chesterfield,  Lady 
Montague,  Pope,  Sw:ift,  Gray,  and 
many  others  that  we  still  read  with  de¬ 
light.  A  few,  however,  that  retained 
their  fame  for  several  generations,  that 
still  find  a  place,  though  in  dusty  re¬ 
pose,  in  all  well-selected  libraries,  and 
that  contain  many  a  sketch  of  by¬ 
gone  manners  worthy  of  preservation  — 
buried,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  vast 
tracts  of  dreariness — are  now,  except  to 
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students  of  the  period,  little  known. 
Among  these  are  the  once  celebrated 
letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu — a 
name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Johnson- 
iana — a  very  famous  personage  in  her 
time,  who  broke  a  lance  with  Voltaire  in 
defence  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  the 
head  of  that  female  coterie  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Blue-Stockings. 

Nee  Elizabeth  Robinson,  she  was  of 
ancient  family,  of  the  Robinsons  of 
Rokeby,  and  was  bom  at  York  in  the 
year  1720  ;  but  most  of  her  girlhood 
was  spent  at  Mount  Morris,  or  Monks 
Horton,  near  Hythe,  in  Kent.  A  natu¬ 
ral  inclination  toward  literature  of  a 
more  solid  kind  than  is  usually  affected 
by  very  young  ladies  was  fostered  by 
Dr.  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  “  Life 
of  Cicero,”  who  was  her  grandmother’s 
second  husband  ;  during  the  time  that 
she  resided  with  her  parents  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
her  give  an  account  of  the  learned  con¬ 
versations  that  took  place  between  him 
and  his  friends,  at  which,  although  only 
a  child,  she  was  permitted  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Her  correspondence  commences 
in  1734,  when  she  was  fourteen,  with 
Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  who 
two  years  afterward  became  Duchess  of 
Portland,  and  who  at  the  time  was  her 
senior  by  about  six  years.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  school-girl,  nothing  awk¬ 
ward  or  .raw  or  diffident  about  even 
these  epistles,  which  have  all  the 
sprightliness  and  confidence  of  a  very 
well  matured  young  lady  ;  they  abound 
in  classical  allusions — according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time  —  and  piquant 
sketches  heightened  by  touches  of  satire. 
Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  her 
earliest  letters  ;  she  is  describing  her 
essays  at  drawing  :  “Iff  drew  a  group  of 
little  figures,  I  made  their  countenances 
so  sad  and  their  limbs  so  distorted,  that 
from  a  set  of  laughing  cupids  they 
looked  like  the  tormented  infants  in 
Herod’s  cruelty,  and  smiling  Venus 
like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 
Though  my  happy  genius  chiefly  led  me 
to  the  drawing  tragi-comic  counte¬ 
nances,  for  I  drew  down  the  eyes  till  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  weeping,  and 
turned  up  the  ends  of  the  mouth  which 
gave  an  amiable  simper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  ;  with  some  vanity  I 
say  it,  nobody  drew  a  compound  pas- 
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sion  such  as  grief  and  joy,  and  pain  and 
pleasure,  better  than  myself.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  been  famous 
landscape  painters  ;  but  I  take  myself 
to  be  the  best  hospital  painter  ;  for  I 
never  drew  a  figure  that  was  not  lame  or 
blind,  and  they  had  all  something  of  the 
horrible  in  their  countenances  ;  and  by 
the  arching  of  their  eyebrows,  and  the 
opening  of  their  mouths,  they  looked  so 
frightened,  you  would  have  thought  they 
had  seen  their  own  faces  in  the  glass.” 

But,  spite  of  Dr.  Middleton’s  learn¬ 
ed  conversations  and  the  love  of  books, 
she  is  a  healthy,  frolicsome  girl,  full  of 
animal  spirits,  and  so  fond  of  dancing 
that  she  fancies  she  must  at  some  * 
time  have  been  bitten  by  a  tarantula 
and  never  got  cured  of  it.  “I  have 
in  winter  gone  eight  miles  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  a  blind  fiddler,  and  re¬ 
turned  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
mightily  well  pleased  that  I  had  been  so 
well  entertained.”  In  another  letter 
she  writes  :  “  Lady  T— : —  besp>oke  a 
play  at  a  town  eight  miles  from  us,  and 
summoned  us  to  it ;  and  two  of  my 
brothers,  my  sister,  and  your  humble 
servant  went  according  to  her  Lady¬ 
ship’s  commands,  and  after  the  play  the 
gentlemen  invited  all  the  women  to  a 
supper  at  the  inn,  where  we  stayed  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then 
all  set  out  for  our  respective  homes. 
Here,  I  suppose,  you  will  think  my  di¬ 
version  ended,  but  I  must  tell  your 
Grace  it  did  not :  for  before  I  had  gone 
two  miles  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
overturned,  at  which  I  squalled  for  joy; 
and  to  complete  my  felicity,  I  was 
obliged  to  stand  half  an  hour  in  the 
most  refreshing  rain  and  the  coolest 
north  breeze  I  ever  felt,  for  the  coach- 
traces  breaking  were  the  occasion  of 
our  overturn,  and  there  was  no  moving 
till  they  were  mended.” 

These  sketches  afford  us  some  curi¬ 
ous  glimpses  of  the  primitive  high  life 
of  the  time.  Fancy  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county  gentry 
supping  at  an  inn  after  the  play  nowa¬ 
days  ;  why,  their  trades-people  would 
be  shocked  at  such  a  suggestion,  so  far 
have  we  advanced  in  snobbishness. 
The  following  anecdote  carries  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal. 

“  Lord  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Child 
took  their  horses,  and  went  out  and 
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robbed  a  tailor  who  had  just  received  a 
large  sum  of  Lord  Tylney  ;  and  the 
tailor  returning  directly  to  my  Lord 
Tylney  to  tell  his  sad  story  to  the  ser¬ 
vants,  saw  my  lord  Castlemain  ride  into 
the  yard  ;  and  said,  not  knowing  his 
lordship,  that  he  was  the  man  who 
robbed  him.  The  servants,  who  were 
not  privy  to  the  frolic,  laughed  much  at 
the  tailor,  who  persisted  in  the  story  ; 
and  Mr.  Child,  while  they  were  in  this 
dispute,  likewise  came  in,  and  the  tailor 
said  that  was  the  other  highwayman, 
and  grew  very  clamorous.  Lord  Tyl¬ 
ney  inquired  what  noise  he  heard,  which 
set  the  young  gentlemen  laughing  so 
•  much  that  he  insisted  upon  their  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  story  ;  and  they, 
thinking  they  had  carried  it  on  far 
enough,  told  him  the  story,  sending,  as 
they  intended,  the  money  to  the  tailor, 
after  having  sufficiently  frightened  him. 
But  the  tailor,  who  recovered  his  spirits 
with  his  money,  insisted  upon  50/.  as  a 
recompense  for  silence  upon  a  subject 
that  did  not  do  much  honor  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers.” 

Here  is  another  glimpse  of  county 
gentry  life  *  ”  Lady  Tylney  has  set  an 
assembly  on  foot  about  eight  miles  from 
hence,  where  we  all  meet  at  the  full 
moon  and  dance  till  twelve  o’clock,  and 
then  take  an  agreeable  journey  home. 
Our  assembly,  in  full  glory,  has  ten 
coaches  at  it,  and  Lady  Tylney,  to  make 
up  the  number,  is  pleased  in  her  humil¬ 
ity  to  call  in  all  the  parsons,  appren¬ 
tices,  tradesmen,  apothecaries,  and  farm¬ 
ers,  milliners,  mantua-makers,  haber¬ 
dashers  of  small  wares,  and  chamber¬ 
maids.  It  is  the  oddest  mixture  you 
can  imagine  ;  here  sails  a  reverend  par¬ 
son,  there  skips  an  airy  apprentice,  here 
jumps  a  farmer,  and  then  every  one  has 
an  eye  to  their  trade  ;  the  milliner  pulls 
you  by  the  hand  till  she  tears  your 
glove  ;  the  mantua-makcr  treads  upon 
your  petticoat  till  she  unrips  the  seams  ; 
the  shoemaker  makes  you  foot  it  till  you 
wear  our  your  shoes  ;  the  mercer  dirties 
your  gown  ;  the  apothecary  opens  the 
window  behind  you  that  you  may  be 
sick  ;  and  the  parson  calls  out  for  Joan 
Sanderson.” 

But  the  young  lady  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  these  rural  assemblies, 
and  all  the  time  longs  for  Vauxhall  and 
Ranelagh  and  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park. 


”  I  arrived  ”  (from  London),  she  writes, 
”  at  Mount  Norris  rather  more  fond  of 
society  than  solitude.  I  thought  it  no 
very  agreeable  change  of  scene  from 
Handel  and  Gaffarelli,  to  woodlarks 
and  nightingales.”  She  cannot  endure 
the  society  of  the  country  squires,  who 
can  talk  only  about  calves,  pay  awkward 
compliments,  and  who  never  read  any¬ 
thing  but  parish  law  and  books  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  or  perhaps,  for  their  peculiar  en¬ 
tertainment,  “  Quarles’s  Emblems,”  the 
”  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  ‘‘.^sop’s  Fa¬ 
bles,”  and,  to  furnish  them  with  a  little 
ready  wit,  ”  Joe  Miller’s  Jests.  ”  Here 
is  a  clever  sketch  of  such  a  squire  and  his 
family  :  ”  We  have  a  gentleman  in  our 
neighborhood  who,  not  content  with  his 
own  natural  dulness,  has  purchased  two 
thousand  volumes  at  twopence  a  vol¬ 
ume  ;  but  I  cannot  but  imagine  my 
neighbor  bought  this  collection  for  the 
instruction  of  his  sons  ;  for,  not  being 
young,  he  can  never  hope  to  read  half 
these  books,  and  they  are  not  sumptu¬ 
ous  enough  in  their  appearance  to  give 
any  suspicion  of  vanity  in  him.  I  fear 
these  young  men  will  from  their  books 
make  a  mince-pie.  This  family  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  extraordinary  personages 
in  the  country  ;  the  father  was,  till  this 
parliament,  a  senator,  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  less  meaning,  when  in  the 
House ;  on  common  occasions  very 
pleasing  and  impertinent ;  yet  he  has 
sold  his  voice,  empty  as  it  is,  at  such 
low  gains  as  he  could  get.  His  wife, 
an  awkward  woman,  he  has  always 
kept  in  the  country  to  nurse  seven  or 
eight  daughters,  after  his  own  manner, 
and  the  success  has  answered  the  design  ; 
he  has  taught  them  that  all  finery  rests 
in  a  pair  of  red-heeled  shoes  ;  and  as 
for  diversion  (or,  as  I  suppose  they  call 
it,  fun)  there  is  nothing  like  blind- 
man's-buff  ;  thus  dressed,  and  thus  ac¬ 
complished,  he  brought  them  to  our 
races,  and  carried  them  to  the  ball, 
where,  poor  girls,  they  expected  to  be 
pure  merry  and  to  play  at  puss-in-the- 
comer  and  hunt-the-whistle  ;  but  seeing 
there  was  nothing  but  footing,  which 
they  had  never  been  suffered  to  do  in 
their  shoes,  and  right-hand-and-left, 
which  their  father  thought  too  much  for 
women  to  know,  they  fell  asleep,  as 
they  had  often  been  u^  to  do,  without 
their  supper.  The  sons,  for  fear  they 
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should  die,  are  not  to  be  taught  how  to 
live  ;  they  are  kept  at  home,  because 
one  boy  of  theirs  died  at  school.” 

One  more  bucolic  sketch,  and  then  we 
move  on  to  different  scenes.  It  is  of 
the  vicar  of  Tunbridge,  and  might  be 
placed  beside  Fielding’s  picture  of  the 
clergy  of  the  period.  ”  The  good  par¬ 
son  made  some  apology  for  his  undress, 
which  was  a  true  canonical  dishabille. 
He  had  on  a  gray  striped  calamanco 
night-gown,  a  wig  that  once  was  white, 
but  by  the  influence  of  an  uncertain  cli¬ 
mate  turned  to  a  pale  orange,  a  brown 
hat  encompassed  by  a  black  hat-band,  a 
band  somewhat  dirty  that  decently  re¬ 
tired  under  the  shadow  of  his  chin,  a 
pair  of  gray  stockings  well  mended  with 
blue  worsted.  When  we  had  seen  the 
church,  the  parson  invited  us  to  take 
some  refreshment  at  his  house,  but  Dr. 
Young  thought  we  had  before  enough 
trespassed  on  the  good  man’s  time,  so 
desired  to  be  excused,  else  we  should 
no  doubt  have  been  welcomed  to  the 
house  by  madam  in  her  muslin  pinners, 
and  sarsanet  hood,  who  would  have 
given  us  some  mead  and  a  piece  of  cake 
that  she  had  made  in  the  Whitsun  holi¬ 
days  to  treat  her  cousins.”  The  par¬ 
son  is  invited  to  dine  with  the  visitors  ; 
he  excuses  himself,  but  comes  after¬ 
ward  ”  in  hopes  of  smoking  a  pipe. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  saw  a  large  horn 
tobacco-box,  with  Queen  Ann’s  head 
upon  it,  peeping  out  of  his  pocket.” 

In  1742  Miss  Robinson  became  the 
wife  of  Edward  Montagu,  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich.  He  was 
an  elderly  man,  very  wealthy,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  an  excellent  hus¬ 
band  to  a  young  lady  who  had’  very 
common  sense  and  practical  ideas  upon 
the  subject  of  matrimony.  Only  one 
child,  a  son,  was  bom  to  them,  which 
died  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Montagu  was 
a  student  who  devoted  all  his  leisure  to 
mathematics,  and,  being  a  large  owner 
of  coal-mines,  he  was  a  man  of  business 
as  well.  Free  of  family  cares,  and  prob¬ 
ably  little  troubled  with  marital  com¬ 
panionship,  it  would  have  been  but  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  young  wife  to  fall  into  the 
usual  fashionable  round  of  the  time,  of 
which  card-playing  was  the  principal 
occupation. 

The  passion  for  gambling  was  at  this 
period  at  its  height,  and  in  the  great 


world — as  it  is  called — people  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  in  life  than  to 
meet  every  evening  to  shuffle  cards  and 
to  win  or  lose  money.  Nor  was  the 
passion  confined  to  men  and  dowagers  ; 
young  women,  mere  girls,  were  as  deep¬ 
ly  infatuated  by  the  vile  pursuit  as  were 
their  elders.  No  party,  ball,  or  assem¬ 
bly  would  have  been  tolerated  or  at¬ 
tended  unless  accommodation  had  been 
provided  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
vice  ;  as  an  instance,  in  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  house  there  were  always 
eighteen  card-tables  set  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  guests  ;  the  only  conversa¬ 
tion  heard  was  the  jargon  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  games,  and  disputes  between  part¬ 
ners  and  opponents  as  to  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  play  ;  men  would 
gamble  away  their  patrimonies  and  fall 
from  wealth  to  poverty  in  a  single  night, 
and  a  woman  would  stake  her  jewels,  her 
husband’s  fortune,  and  even  her  honor 
upon  the  cut  of  a  card.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  following  the  fashion,  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  a  few  friends,  Miss  Bos- 
cawen  and  Mrs.Vesey,  who,  like  herself, 
were  untainted  by  this  wolfish  passion, 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
universal  tyranny  of  a  custom  which  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  life  and  leisure  of  the  rich  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and,  borrowing  the  idea  from  the 
Parisian  salons  of  Madame  du  Deffand, 
Madame  I’Espinasse,  and  their  rivals 
and  imitators,  to  found  a  society  in 
which  conversation  should  supersede 
cards.  This  was  about  the  year  1750; 

How  these  assemblies  first  came  to  be 
called  ”  Blue- Stockings”  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  explained.  One  anecdote  relates 
how  Mrs.  Vesey,  one  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  movement,  having  met  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  at  Bath,  invited  him  to  one 
of  these  reunions,  then  just  being  estab¬ 
lished.  This  gentleman,  who  was  noted 
for  the  unfashionable  carelessness  of 
his  dress,  objected  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  in  proper  equipments 
for  evening  parties.  “  Oh,  never  mind,” 
said  the  lady  ;  “  come  as  you  are,  in 
your  blue  stockings.”  To  this,  as  an 
addendum,  we  must  add  a  paragraph 
from  Boswell  which  completes  the  anec¬ 
dote.  “  One  of  the  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  societies  was  a  Mr.  Stil¬ 
lingfleet  (a  grandson  of  the  bishop), 
whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave,  and 
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in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
absence  was  felt  so  great  a  loss,  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  ‘  We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  blue-stockings,’  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  title  was  established." 
Forbes,  in  his  “  Life  of  Beattie,”  gives 
a  similar  derivation  of  the  title,  and  fur¬ 
ther  informs  us  that  it  was  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  who,  from  the  circumstance 
above  quoted,  first  used  the  term  Blue- 
Stocking  Society,  and  that  a  forei^er 
of  distinction,  hearing  the  expression, 
translated  it  literally  Bas-bleu,  by  which 
name  these  meetings  were  ever  after  dis¬ 
tinguished.  But  I  think  a  yet  more 
probable  derivation  of  the  term  is  given 
in  a  note  to  Hayward’s  “  Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  of  Mrs.  Thrale,"  upon,  we 
are  told,  the  authority  of  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Greville,  who  was  one  of  the  Bas- 
bleu.  When  these  assemblies  were  still 
in  their  infancy  Madame  de  Polignac, 
being  in  London,  was  invited  to  one  of 
the  breakfasts  ;  she  wore  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  pair  of  blue  silk  stockings,  which 
fashion  was  then  all  the  rage  in  Paris  ; 
and  thereupon  her  English  friends, 
who,  with  all  their  learning,  were  not 
above  such  feminine  weaknesses,  adopt¬ 
ed  this  color  for  their  nether  casings. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  name 
should  have  arisen  from  such  a  peculi¬ 
arity  of  feminine  costume,  rather  than 
from  an  accident  of  male  eccentricity. 
John  Timbs,  in  "  Clubs  and  Club  Life," 
traces  the  Bas-bleu  back  to  ancient 
Greece  ;  he  also  quotes  Mill’s  "  History 
of  Chivalry,”  to  show  that  there  was 
established  in  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  literary  society  that  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  its  stockings,  w’hich 
were  sometimes  of  blended  colors  and 
sometimes  wholly  blue.  As  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  ”  Blue-Stockings,”  however, 
have  left  no  record  of  the  origin  of  the 
term,  the  reader  must  take  a  choice 
among  these  several  explanations. 

Mrs.  Montagu’s  first  assemblies  were 
held  at  her  house  in  Hill  Street,  Berke¬ 
ley  Square,  then  an  unpaved  suburban 
thoroughfare,  dangerous  to  be  abroad  in 
after  dusk,  on  account  of  footpads  and 
highwaymen  that  infested  the  neighbor- 
h(^.  Among  the  earliest  frequenters 
were  Lord  Lyttleton,  Pulteney,  Horace 
Walpole,  Miss  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Carter, 


Mrs.  Vesey,  Boswell,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Miss  Burney,  Mason,  Garrick  ;  and  in 
time  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of 
the  period  was  included  among  the  vis¬ 
itors. 

A  certain  little  chatty  French  lady, 
named  Madame  du  Bocage,  in  her 
”  Letters  on  England,  Holland,  and 
Italy,”  gave  some  amusing  descriptions 
of  Hill  Street  society.  At  this  period 
everything  was  d  la  chinoise.  Voltaire 
wrote  a  Chinese  play,  L' Orthelin  de  la 
Chine,  which  was  translated  by  Murphy  ; 
imaginary  Chinese  philosophers  descant¬ 
ed  upon  the  manners  of  the  Western 
barbarians,  every  house  was  decked  out 
with  the  monstrosities  of  China  ware, 
and  rooms  were  furnished  after  the 
Pekin  pattern  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that 
we  did  not  shave  our  heads,  wear  pig¬ 
tails,  and  distort  the  feet  instead  of  the 
waists  of  our  female  children,  and  take 
for  the  nonce  to  the  worship  of  Buddha. 

Madame  du  Bocage  describes  how  she 
breakfasted  at  Mrs.  Montagu’s  in  a 
room  lined  with  Pekin  paper,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  choicest  furniture  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  "  A  long  table,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  finest  linen,  presented  to 
the  view  a  thousand  glittering  cups, 
which  contained  coffee,  chocolate,  bis¬ 
cuits,  cream,  butter,  toast,  and  exqui¬ 
site  tea  ;  you  must  understand  that  there 
is  no  good  tea  to  be  had  anywhere  but 
in  London.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  deserves  to  be  served  at  the  table 
of  the  gods,  poured  it  out  herself.  This 
is  the  custom,  and  in  order  to  conform 
to  it,  the  dress  of  the  English  ladies, 
which  suits  exactly  to  their  stature,  the 
white  apron,  and  the  pretty  straw  hat, 
becomes  them  with  the  greatest  propri¬ 
ety,  not  only  in  their  own  apartments, 
but  at  noon  in  St.  James’s  Park,  where 
they  walk  with  the  stately  and  majestic 
gait  of  nymphs.”  These  literary  break¬ 
fasts  were  imitated  by  others,  but  none 
approached  the  magnificence  of  the 
original. 

Mr.  Montagu  died  in  1775,  leaving 
his  widow  an  estate  of  7000/.  a  year  ; 
soon  afterward  she  had  a  mansion  erect¬ 
ed  for  herself  in  Portman  Square,  then 
in  the  process  of  formation  ;  it  is  still 
standing,  a  detached  building  at  the 
north-west  corner,  and  is  now  the  town 
house  of  Lord  Portman  ;  but  doubtless 
it  is  much  altered  since  the  days  of  the 
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Bas-bleu  assemblies.  Hither  she  re¬ 
moved  in  1781.  Like  all  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind,  the  Blue-Stocking 
Society  in  time  began  to  degenerate 
from  its  primitive  simplicity  into  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  undue  splendor.  The 
queen  now  held  her  court  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  apartment  entirely  hung  with 
feathers.  This  room  has  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Cowper  in  the  little  poem 
“  On  Mrs.  Montagu’s  Feather  Hang¬ 
ings,”  commencing  : 

“  The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue, 

To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu  ; 

The  Peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 

His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes  ; 

The  Pheasant,  plumes  which  round  enfold 

His  mantlfng  neck  with  downy  gold  ; 

The  Cock,  his  arched  tail's  azure  show  ; 

And,  river-blanched,  the  Swan  his  snow," 
etc. 

In  one  of  his  “  Observers,"  Cumberland 
has  given  a  somewhat  satirical  and  ex.ig- 
gerated  picture  of  the  Montagu  house 
assemblies,  but  of  which  the  outlines 
were  doubtless  tolerably  correct.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Vanessa,  he  describes 
the  hostess  as  a  lady  who  had  been 
either  a  beauty  or  a  wit  ail  her  life,  but 
whose  vanity  was  excusable  from  the 
pleasing  colors  it  threw  upon  her  char¬ 
acter.  ”  It  gives  the  spring  to  charity, 
good  nature,  affability  ;  it  makes  her 
splendid,  hospitable,  carries  her  into 
all  the  circles  of  fine  people,  and  crowds 
all  the  fine  people  into  hers  ;  it  starts  a 
thousand  whimsical  caprices  that  furnish 
employment  to  the  arts,  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  opening  her  doors  and  her  purse 
to  the  sons  of  science  ;  in  short,  it  ad¬ 
ministers  protection  to  all  descriptions 
and  degrees  of  genius,  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  toothpick  to  the  author  of 
an  epic  {x>em  ;  it  is  a  vanity  that  is  a 
sure  box  at  an  author’s  first  night,  and 
a  sure  card  at  a  performer’s  benefit ;  it 
pays  well  for  a  dedication,  and  stands 
for  six  copies  in  a  subscriber’s  list.” 
On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  he  finds  a 
number  of  new  works  upon  the  table, 
with  bits  of  paper  between  the  leaves, 
and  here  and  there  a  comer  turned 
down  ;  a  cynical-looking  personage  in 
the  room  tells  him  that  you  may  always 
know  what  company  to  expect  by  the 
books  that  are  out,  as  these  are  delicate 
ruses  to  flatter  the  authors’  vanity  and 
make  them  believe  that  she  is  reading 
their  works.  While  these  two  are  talk¬ 


ing  Mr.  Observer  beholds  something 
approaching  which  looks  like  columns, 
arches,  and  porticoes  in  the  perspective 
of  a  theatrical  scene  ;  this  is  Vanessa, 
attired  in  a  petticoat  upon  which  are 
embroidered  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  in 
colored  silks.  The  company  is  diverse; 
there  are  an  inventor  of  a  diving-bell,  of 
a  powder  to  kill  vermin  on  trees,  a 
young  lady  novelist  (probably  “  little 
Burney”),  an  old  woman  who  models 
heads  in  wax,  and  who  informs  him  that 
she  is  the  descendant  of  the  witch  of 
Endor,  a  philosopher  (Johnson),  and  a 
famous  actress  (Mrs.  Siddons),  about 
whom  gather  a  fashionable  mob,  who 
stare  at  her  as  though  she  were  some 
abnormal  beast,  and  question  her  and 
cross-question  her  about  every  detail  of 
her  art ;  presently  a  young  lady  dressed 
in  white  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  is  introduced  by  Vanessa  as  “  a 
young  noviciate  of  the  Muses,”  and  ad¬ 
dresses  the  mortified  actress  in  a  copy 
of  fulsome  verses.  There  is  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  last  sketch  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Siddons’s  letters,  in  which  she  describes 
the  scene  much  as  it  is  given  in  “  The 
Observer.”  Hannah  More,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  Portman  Square,  and 
who  has  capitally  described  the  assem¬ 
blies  in  her  poem  of  ”  The  Bas-bleu,” 
complains  atout  this  time  that  ”  the  old 
little  parties  are  not  to  be  had  in  the 
usual  style  of  comfort.  Everything  is 
great,  and  vast,  and  late,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  dull.” 

Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  “  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,” 
gives  a  more  sober  and  reserved  picture 
of  Mrs.  Montagu  in  her  sixtieth  year. 
He  calls  her  the  English  Madame  du 
Defland,  and  says  that  her  house  was 
the  central  point  of  union  for  all  who 
were  already  known,  or  who  sought  to 
become  known,  by  their  talents  and  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  describes  her  as  thin  but 
well  preserved,  with  a  cast  of  features 
which  was  rather  satirical  and  severe 
than  amiable  and  inviting,  with  a  man¬ 
ner  more  dictatorial  and  sententious 
than  conciliating  or  diffident  ;  he  says 
that  there  was  nothing  feminine  about 
her,  and  that  her  voice  was  harsh  and 
unmusical ;  that  she  was  destitute  of 
taste  in  dress,  but  paid  more  attention  to 
her  toilet  than  was  altogether  consistent 
with  a  philosophic  mind.  ”  Even  at 
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fourscore  she  could  not  relinquish  her 
diamond  necklace  and  bows,-  which 
formed  of  evenings  the  perpetual  orna¬ 
ment  of  her  emaciated  person  and  he 
hints  that  these  glittering  appendages  of 
opulence  sometimes  dazzled  those  whom 
her  arguments  and  literary  acquire¬ 
ments  might  not  have  convinced  or  in¬ 
timidated.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such 
weaknesses,  he  acknowledges  that  she 
possessed  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
understanding,  expanded  by  books  and 
society,  and  that  she  was  constantly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  that  was  distinguished 
for  attainments,  male  or  female,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  foreign.  Still,  the  society  at 
Montagu  House  had  something  of  the 
narrowness  of  a  clique  when  compared 
with  the  universality  of  the  French 
salons,  in  which  neither  creed  nor  no¬ 
creed  was  black-balled,  and  where  every 
man  of  talent  from  a  Jesuit  priest  to  an 
agnostic  was  equally  welcomed.  In  her 
youth  Mrs.  Montagu  had  not  been  un¬ 
tainted  with  the  treethinking  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  orthodoxy  grew  with  years, 
and  no  Voltaire  or  Diderot  would  have 
been  welcomed  in  her  Feather  Room  ; 
hence  among  the  names  of  its  frequent¬ 
ers  we  do  not  find  that  of  Hume  or 
Gibbon. 

A  great  impetus  to  her  .celebrity  was 
given  by  her  one  literary  production, 
the  “  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Shakespeare,”  written  in  answer  to 
Voltaire’s  despicable  attack  upon  the 
great  poet ;  it  created  a  considerable 
sensation  both  in  France  and  England, 
and,  together  with  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  her  wealth  that  preceded  her,  made 
her  the  lion  of  Paris  during  a  visit  she 
paid  to  that  capital.  Johnson,  in  his 
usual  envious,  irascible  fashion,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  contemptuous  judgment  upon 
the  brochure,  but  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
time  in  true  appreciation  of  its  subject. 
Her  letters  abound  in  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  an  appreciative  faculty, 
and  the  remarks  upon  contemporary 
literature — notably  upon  Richardson’s 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe” — with  which  they 
abound  may  still  be  read  with  profit  and 
interest.  In  one  of  his  gentler  moods 
even  the  great  Doctor  was  fain  to  admit 
that  she  was  a  very  extraordinary 
woman,  that  she  had  a  constant  stream 
of  conversation  which  was  always  im¬ 


pregnated  with  meaning.  But,  although 
he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Montagu 
House,  Johnson  had  seldom  a  good 
word  for  the  hostess ;  probably  the 
Thrale  influence  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  for  the  brewer’s  wife  aspired 
to  be  a  literary  queen  herself,  and  she 
would  not  have  been  a  woman  could  she 
have  serenely  endured  to  be  cast  into 
the  shade  by  one  of  her  own  sex.  The 
tone  of  somewhat  contemptuous  patron¬ 
age  in  which  he  reviewed  the  works  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  who  was  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  most  cherished  friend,  in  his 
”  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  gave  great 
offence  to  the  lady. 

In  Portman  Square  the  old  sociable 
and  sensible  breakfast  gave  place  to  the 
French  fashion,  then  first  introduced,  of 
eight-o’clock  teas,  at  which  some  fifty 
to  a  hundred  guests  would  assemble  at 
long  tables  and  small  tables,  and  eat  hot 
buttered  rolls  and  muffins,  and  make 
their  own  tea,  and  talk  learnedly  or 
foolishly,  according  to  their  lights. 
These  eight-o’clock  teas  became  as  fash¬ 
ionable  as  our  own  five-o’clock  teas, 
and  we  hear  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
sending  out  invitations  from  her  Blooms¬ 
bury  mansion,  in  the  summer  months, 
for  tea  and  a  walk  in  the  fields  ;  while 
Lady  Clermont,  who  lived  near  St. 
James’s  Palace,  assembled  guests  for  tea 
and  a  stroll  in  the  Park.  How  strange 
all  this  sounds  to  us  sojourners  in  the 
great  unwieldy  Babylon  of  to-day,  that, 
like  some  monstrous  devil-fish,  is  ever 
stretching  its  giant  limbs  farther  and 
farther  among  the  green  fields,  and  de¬ 
vouring  them  with  insatiable  voracity  ! 

As  nas  been  already  stated,  Mrs. 
Montagu’s  assemblies  found  many  imi¬ 
tators  ;  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  has  given  an  amusingly  satirical 
picture  of  a  certain  provincial  Blue- 
Stocking  Assembly,  presided  over  by 
one  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Bath.  ”  They,  have 
introduced  bouts-rim^s  as  a  new  discov¬ 
ery.  They  hold  a  Parnassus  Fair  every 
Thursday,  give  out  rhymes  and  themes, 
and  all  the  flux  and  quality  of  Bath 
contend  for  the  prizes.  A  Roman  vase 
decked  with  pink  ribbons  and  myrtles 
receives  poetry,  which  is  drawn  out 
every  festival.  Six  judges  of  these 
Olympic  games  retire  and  select  the 
brightest  compositions,  which  the  re¬ 
spective  successful  acknowledge,  kneel 
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to  Mrs.  Calliope  Miller,  and  kiss  her 
fair  hand,  and  are  crowned  with  myrtle. 
The  collection  is  printed,  published — 
yes,  on  my  faith,  there  are  bouts-rimes 
on  a  buttered  muffin,  by  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  receipts  to 
make  them  by  Cory  don  the  Venerable, 
alias  George  Pitt,  etc.” 

Mrs.  Montagu  survived  until  the  first 


year  of  the  preseijt  century,  being  then 
in  her  eightieth  year  ;  the  Blue-Stock¬ 
ing  Assemblies  died  with  her,  and  the 
literary  salon  became  extinct  in  Eng¬ 
land,  until  it  was  once  more,  but  only 
for  a  brief  season,  revived  by  Ladies  , 
Morgan,  Holland,  and  Blessington. — 
Belgravia  Magazine. 
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How  are  the  demands  of  Nihilism  to 
be  met  ;  what  are  the  measures  to  be 
adopted,  if  any,  to  quell  the  growing 
spirit  of  discontent?  “What  shall  I 
do  with  Bakunin  ?”  said  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  after  that  revolutionist’s  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Austrian  prison  where  he 
had  been  incarcerated  on  account  of  his 
political  agitation  ;  “I  cannot  hang 
him.”  And  so  the  Tzar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  sent  him  into  Siberian  exile,  from 
which  Bakunin,  however,  escaped  after 
some  time,  not  a  wiser,  but  a  wilder 
man.  It  was  a  typical  act  of  autocratic 
clemency,  which  has  been  all  along  the 
characteristic  of  imperial  policy  toward 
Nihilist  conspirators.  It  is  no  less  than 
a  confession  of  impotence  on  the  part  of 
despotism  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  hydra  of  anarchy  which  it 
helped  in  creating  but  cannot  destroy. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Nihilist  revolution 
has  taken  its  course,  gaining  volume  and 
momentum,  sometimes  through  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  by  judicial  leniency 
and  imperial  connivance,  at  other  times 
gaining  strength  through  the  resistance 
and  repression  of  those  in  power. 

The  latter  method  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  some.  There  is  no  danger 
in  a  strong  policy  of  repression,  says 
Nicolai  Karlowitsch,  whose  work  on  the 
development  of  Nihilism  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  general  approbation  by  the 
Russian  press.  And  for  this  he  relies 
on  the  religiously  monarchical  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  army,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
greater  ]x>rtion  of  the  educated  people. 
But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  with  the 
growing  contempt  for  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  clergy  and  their  superstitious 
New  Suies. — Vou  XXXIII.,  No.  6 


formalism,  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  people  has  been  considerably  weak¬ 
ened,  while  the  ranks  of  Nihilism  have 
been  reinforced  by  clerics  and  their 
families,  the  so-called  clerical  proletariat, 
and  also  by  a  large  number  of  perse¬ 
cuted  dissentients  from  the  ”  orthodox 
church.”  Again,  as  to  the  army,  we 
are  told  by  Signor  Amaudo,  in  his  able 
and  comprehensive  book  on  Nihilism, 
that  here,  too,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  kinds  of  malcontents  ;  those  who 
are  enrolled  by  a  merciless  system  of 
conscription  against  their  will  ;  those 
who  are  pressed  into  the  service  as  a 
punishment  for  political  offences  and 
misdemeanors  ;  and,  finally,  those  dis¬ 
contented  non-commissioned  officers 
who  are  not  permitted  to  rise  from  the 
ranks,  but  are  condemned  to  pass 
their  lives  in  subordinate  posts  while 
sprigs  of  the  nobility  are  set  over  them, 
whose  supercilious  air  toward  veterans 
grown  old  in  the  service  adds  to  the  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  makes  the  army  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  seeds  of  discontent  sown 
sedulously  by  Nihilist  agitators.  As  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  educated  classes,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  sympathies  with  the 
Nihilist  propaganda  are  as  strong  here  as 
among  the  enlightened  circles  of  French 
society  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  And,  it  may  be  added,  as  the 
legists  of  France,  the  administrators  of 
the  ancicn  rigime,  were  among  the  very 
first  to  receive  with  enthusiasm  the  sub¬ 
versive  Socialist  theories  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  so  in  the  ranks  of  Rus¬ 
sian  officials  there  are  numerous  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  the  Nihilist  movement.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  of  every  educated 
Russian  of  the  day,  that.  Nihilist  or  not, 
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in  social  questions  and  economic  theo¬ 
ries  he  is  prepared  to  believe  in  the  least 
realizable  Utopian  scheme  and  to  be 
captivated  by  the  most  chimerical  theo¬ 
ries.  Herein  lies  the  chief  danger  to 
society.  Much  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  the  higher  classes  is  owing  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  exclusion  of  able  men  of  social 
position  and  culture  from  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  directly  or 
indirectly,  while  this  is  carried  on  nomi¬ 
nally  by  the  Tzar,  but  in  reality  by  a 
small  knot  of  military  and  diplomatic 
favorites  who  surround  his  person  and 
enjoy  his  confidence. 

Not  until  some  voice  in  public  mat¬ 
ters  is  given  to  the  educated  classes,  and 
promotion  is  facilitated  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army — not  until  timely  land  reforms 
have  been  adopted  to  complete  the  work 
of  emancipation  in  securing  the  inde¬ 
pendent  development  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munes — in  short,  not  until  social  and 
political  reforms  have  been  introduced 
— is  there  any  hope  of  these  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  society  becoming  truly  loyal. 
The  ruling  classes,  the  army,  and  the 
people  will  learn  to  defend  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  when  they  have  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  their  value. 

To  know  approximately  the  nature  of 
such  reforms  we  have  only  in  brief  to 
consult  some  of  the  suggestions  in  an 
official  report  made  to  the  Empieror  by 
one  of  the  Provincial  Assemblies. 
Speaking  of  the  grave  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent  which  exist  in  Russian  society,  and 
which  at  this  moment  foment  the  Nihi¬ 
listic  movement,  in  putting  the  bulk  of 
the  people  into  antagonism  toward  the 
government,  they  suggest,  among  other 
things,  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  judicial  reforms  to  gain  re¬ 
spect  for  the  laws,  an  improved  system 
of  education,  and  some  sort  of  popular 
representation.  The  “  Great  Empire 
of  Police,”  in  short,  is  to  become  a 
self-governing  body,  and  the  system  of 
Knoutocracy  {i.e.,  government  by  lash 
abolished  by  law,  but  not  altogether 
abandoned  in  practice)  is  to  be  replaced 
by  constitutional  government.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  palace  of  the  Tzars,  like  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  stands  opposite  to  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  which  State 
prisoners  are  languishing,  and,  it  is 
rumored,  undergoing  secret  tortures,  in¬ 
carcerate  for  life  in  the  damp,  dark 


cells,  saturated  with  the  waters  of  the 
Neva  flowing  by  the  prison  walls.  This 
symbolizes  the  close  connection  between 
despotism  and  secret  plotting,  autocracy 
and  conspiracy.  Constitutional  freedom 
is,  therefore,  the  first  step  toward  na¬ 
tional  regeneration  and  the  restoration 
of  social  peace.  Judicial  reforms  come 
next  in  order.  At  present,  we  are  told 
by  a  competent  authority,  “  a  civil  suit 
is,  in  fact,  an  auction  in  which  the  high¬ 
est  bidder  prevails  on  the  judge  to  select 
from  the  code  the  decree  which  he  re¬ 
quires  to  put  him  in  the  right.”  An¬ 
other  reliable  eye-witness  concludes  a 
long  indictment  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Russian  courts  of  justice  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  “  The  nature  of 
Russian  law  may  be  described  in  a  few 
lines — in  fact,  in  a  few  words — Arbi- 
trariruss,  legal  violence^  denial  of  justice^ 
passive  obedience."  For  such  abuses  im¬ 
mediate  remedial  measures  have  to  be 
adopted,  if  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  is 
not  to  spread  farther  than  it  has  done 
already.  Again,  a  reduction  of  the  war- 
tax,  both  in  men  and  money,  and  a 
healthy  reconstruction  of  the  financial 
and  fiscal  system,  has  become  impera¬ 
tive,  so  as  to  lessen  the  burdens  which 
oppress  the  nation  and  lame  industry, 
and  so  prevent  a  healthy  development  i 
of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country. 

But  such  material  improvements  are 
conditioned  by  the  education  of  mind 
and  heart  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and 
the  formation  of  character  by  means  of 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  culture. 
Faulty  education,  out  of  all  harmony 
with  practical  life,  and  limited  educa¬ 
tion  with  an  intention  to  nip  in  the  bud 
the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  young, 
have  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  in  school  and  college,  so 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Nihilism.  A 
reformed  and  less  restrictive  system  of 
education  will  have  the  contrary  effect 
in  creating  higher  ideals  as  opposed  to 
the  existing  materialistic  views  of  life, 
and  in  stemming  the  current  of  cynical 
scepticism  which  is  undermining  Rus-  I 

sian  society.  | 

Unfreedom  has  not  only  enslaved  the  I 

people  hitherto,  it  has  also  morally 
brutalized  them.  The  liquor  traffic  of  ^ 

the  government,  farmed  out  to  irre-  • 

sponsible  speculators,  has  produced  and  | 
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even  enforced  a  fearful  amount  of  intem¬ 
perance,  so  that  vodki  (a  cheap  brandy 
of  bad  quality)  has  become  the  “  opium 
of  peasants,”  to  soothe  them  into  politi¬ 
cal  slumber.  Teetotalers  were  flogged 
at  one  time  into  drinking,  clergymen 
were  ordered  to  preach  against  them  in 
the  pulpits,  and  publications  denounc¬ 
ing  the  immorality  of  the  liquor  trade 
were  confiscated.  No  wonder  the  reve¬ 
nue  yielded  £32,000,000  sterling  a  year. 
But  at  what  price  ? — the  moral  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  people  by  drink  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  one  third  of  the  national 
budget  on  drink  thus  consumed. 

The  power  of  personal  self-restraint 
must  precede  the  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  individual  self-improvement 
the  introduction  of  social  reform.  But 
moral  self-control  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  power  of  religion  over 
a  people,  and  of  what  sort  it  is, 

"  The  Russian  clergy,”  we  are  told 
by  Iwan  Ciolowin,  a  witness  worthy  of 
all  consideration,  “  has  no  deep  faith  ; 
the  pope — i.e.^  the  parochial  clergyman 
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— is  a  drunkard^  and  the  cross  is  made 
of  wood,”  rhymes  in  Russian  ;  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  clergymen  are  pro¬ 
nounced  Nihilists.  Like  priests,  like 
people.  The  demoralized  condition  of 
the  latter  is  owing  to  the  degenerate 
character  of  the  former,  and  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  alike  is  re¬ 
quired  to  preserve  the  Russian  people 
from  national  decrepitude. 

I'hat  there  are  latent  powers  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a  regeneration  we  have 
no  doubt,  and  we  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  the  present  dejection  of  Ni¬ 
hilism,  and  the  appointment  of  Loris 
Melikoff,  the  representative  of  modera¬ 
tion  in  government,  to  restore  social 
order,  may  be  the  earnest  of  better  things 
to  ‘come,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era, 
the  reign  of  law  and  liberty  in  the  place 
of  an  effete  system  of  corruption  and 
coercion,  the  healthy  growth  in  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
people  after  the  remaining  impedi¬ 
ments  to  progress  have  been  successfully 
removed. — Leisure  Hour. 
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Chapter  XL 

A  THORNY  PATH. 

JUDTTH  closed  the  door  after  her,  and 
passed  through  the  large  houseplace,  full 
of  a  ruddy  dancing  light  and  a  cheering 
warmth,  out  at  the  oi)en  door,  into  the 
drear  October  twilight.  The  lake  was 
rougher  now,  and  its  livid  surface  was 
covered  with  flashing  specks  of  foam. 
The  weird  whisper  from  Raydaleside 
had  grown  into  a  long  shrill  shriek — a 
prolonged  storm-cry.  All  else  was  death¬ 
ly  still.  Mechanically,  as  she  passed 
the  windows  of  the  old  house,  she 
glanced  toward  them,  and  saw  that 
ruddy  light,  that  cheering  warmth  with¬ 
in.  Her  heart  was  nigh  to  bursting. 
She  felt  bewildered,  battered  down  by 
what  had  taken  place. ,  It  was  all  so  in¬ 
credible,  so  inexplicable — that  she  had 
been  thrust  out,  desired  never  to'dark- 
en  those  doors  again,  called  by  opprobri¬ 
ous  names,  there — within  thos6  beloved 
walls,  beneath  that  happy  roof  !  It  was 


like  a  mortal  blow.  Still  stunned  by 
this  stroke,  she  passed  almost  automati¬ 
cally  out  of  the  garden,  under  the  old 
archway,  through  the  farmyard,  without 
returning,  or  even  hearing  the  greeting 
of  the  herd,  who  said  : 

”  Good-naat,  Miss  Judath.  There’s 
a  storm  on  the  rooad.” 

She  was  tongue-tied,  dumb,  powerless 
to  speak.  Out  in  the  shady  road  again, 
with  the  dusk  fast  falling,  with  that 
long,  “  dree,”  desolate  way  before  her, 
and  with  such  a  result  to  report  to  Del- 
phine  !  She  walked  mechanically  on¬ 
ward,  perhaps  half  a  mile,  while  con¬ 
fusion  reigned  in  her  mind.  Then  the 
whole  affair  seemed  suddenly  to  start 
before  her  eyes  in  an  almost  lund  light. 
She  had  descended  so  low  as  to  ask  for 
money,  and  she  had  been  spurned  and 
cast  out — and  that  by  one  whom  she  had 
truly  loved  and  honored  all  her  life,  de¬ 
spite  his  rugged  nature,  which  rugged¬ 
ness  she  had  weakly  fancied  to  be  but 
the  outward  mask  of  a  great  tenderness 
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common  to  rugged  natures.  She  had  and  how  high  would  Judith’s  heart  have 
always  thought  there  was  sympathy  be-  beaten  !  . 

tween  his  nature  and  hers,  for  her  in-  But  it  had  not  succeeded.  Her 
nate  reserve  was  as  great  as  his  own  ;  thoughts  suddenly  flew  off  to  what  was 
the  effort  to  overcome  it  had  always  left — to  the  prospect  before  them  of  a 
been  like  a  physical  pang,  and  in  the  whole  lifetime  of  this  pinching  and 
bitterer  and  more  desponding  mon>ents  scraping  and  starving,  and  saving  six- 
through  which  she  had  often  passed,  she  pences,  till  they  grew  old,  and  friends 
too  had  felt  repeatedly  as  if  she  could  had  disappeared,  and  joys  were  past, 
be  rough,  could  use  harsh  words,  and  and  death  longed  for.  The  effort  to 
could  gird  savagely  at  those  who  worried  change  these  grinding  circumstances  had 
her  with  their  stupidity.  She  had  made  failed  ;  that  which  remained  was  almost 
a  great  mistake.  The  ruggedness  con-  too  fearful  to  think  of.  It  takes  a  great 
cealed  no  deep  wells  of  tenderness,  but  deal  to  chill  the  blood  and  dismay  the 
a  harsh,  hard — yes,  a  brutal  nature.  It  \  heart  of  two-and-twenty,  healthy,  reso- 
was  nothing  short  of  brutality  to  which  lute,  and  untroubled  by  morbid  fancies  ; 
he  had  treated  her  this  afternoon.  What  but  Judith  Conisbrough  felt  her  blood 
trembling  hopes  she  and  Delphine  had  cold  and  her  heart  as  wax  at  the  pros- 
built  upon  this  p)oor  little  chance  “  the  pect  before  her.  Nothing  gained,  and 
possible  result  of  so  tremendous  an  all  the  few  privileges  they  had  ever  had 
effort !  How  they  had  planned  a  course  irretrievably  lost. 

of  work,  of  economy  and  saving,  and  An  indescribable  weariness  palsied 
patient  waiting  !  They  had  come  to  the  her  limbs,  a  despondency  which  amount- 
solemn  conclusion  that  their  present  life  ed  to  despair  laid  its  cold  hand  upon 
was  wrong  and  degrading,  or  at  least  her  heart.  The  storm-wind  came  whist- 
that  it  was  wrong  and  degrading  to  ling  over  the  desolate  fells,  the  lake  be- 
make  no  effort  to  escape  from  it.  They  neath  her  looked  like  a  sheet  of  lead, 
did  not  believe  it  was  what  they  had  Where  was  its  shining  ?  Where  the 
been  born  for.  Delphine  had  been  glory  and  the  dream  which  had  sustained 
much  moved  by  Judith’s  account  of  her  on  her  way  to  Scar  Foot  an  hour 
how,  while  she  was  at  Irkford,  a  girl  had  ago  ? 

been  pointed  out  to  her,  at  a  picture  ex-  Straight  before  her  the  bleak,  cold 
hibition,  as  a  young  artist  of  promise,  mass  of  Addlebrough  rose,  and  looked 
who  painted  portraits  and  got  forty  gui-  like  a  monstrous  barrier  which  she 
neas  apiece  for  them.  could  not  pass — looked  like  theembodi- 

“  That  would  be  the  height  of  happi-  ment  of  her  poverty,  her  circumstances, 
ness  to  me,”  Delphine  had  said,  tears  her  doom.  In  the  dusk  her  foot  struck 
in  her  eyes.  ”  I  could  paint  portraits  against  a  large,  loose  stone.  She  stum- 
to  earn  money  to  do  greater  things,  bled,  but  recovered  herself,  sat  down  on 
Ah,  what  a  happy  girl !  I  wonder  if  a  rough  log  by  the  roadside,  and  cov- 
she  knows  how  happy  she  is.”  ered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  as  if  try- 

Their  plan  had  b^n  for  Judith  to  ing  to  shut  out  all  which  confronted  her 
secure  their  uncle’s  assistance,  and  go  — all  which  had  once  been  so  dear  and 
to  Irkford,  and,  failing  other  things,  warm,  and  was  now  so  cold  and  cruel, 
adopt  the  nursing  of  which  she  had  No  tears  would  come.  Her  eyes 
spoken  to  her  mother  ;  to  look  out  all  burnt ;  her  brain  was  filled  with  the  re- 
the  time  with  a  view  to  finding  some  membrance  of  that  irate  old  man,  tow- 
employment  for  Delphine,  which,  they  ering  over  her,  pouring  upon  her  angry 
were  both  convinced,  was  to  be  had,  rebukes  for  some  crime  of  whose  nature 
however  humble.  This  was  their  she  had  not  the  least  idea,  uttering 
scheme,  and  had  it  succeeded,  they  words  of  abuse  and  condemnation, 
would  have  rejoiced  more  than  if  they  Thrills,  hot  thrills  of  passionate  indig- 
had  suddenly  inherited  fortunes  twice  as  nation  and  cold  ones  of  chill  dismay 
large  as  their  uncle  could  leave  them,  shook  her  one  after  the  other.  Now 
and  which  their  mother  was  always  crav-  she  felt  as  if  she  must  go  back  and  beard 
ing  for  them.  i  the  old  man  in  his  anger,  and  tell  him 

If  it  had  succeeded  !  How  quickly  how  wicked  he  was  :  that  he  maligned 
would  that  road  have  been  traversed,  her,  and  that  she  defied  him  ;  and 
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again,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  remain 
there  where  she  was  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  too  out  of  heart  to  rise  or  move 
another  step. 

The  last  consideration  had  grown  up¬ 
permost,  and  had  at  last  forced  from  her 
a  deep,  tearless  sob,  which  gave  her  no 
relief,  and  only  seemed  to  set  her  heart 
in  wilder  agitation.  No  outside  sound 
roused  her,  or  would  have  roused  her, 
less  than  that  which  she  now  heard — 
her  own  name. 

“  Miss  —  Miss  C —  Conisbrough  !” 
came  in  accents  of  surprise. 

Judith  started  violently,  crimsoning 
with  shame  ;  the  instincts  of  pride,  reti¬ 
cence,  reserve,  impelling  her  instantly 
to  subdue  and  conceal  every  sign  of 
emotion.  But  they  came  too  late. 
Kandulf  Danesdale  had  seen  her.  It 
was  he  who  reined  up  his  horse  close 
beside  her ;  his  face,  wondering  and 
shocked,  which  looked  from  his  eleva¬ 
tion  down  upon  her,  as’  she  gave  a 
startled  glance  upward. 

He  was  alone,  apparently,  save  for 
his  dog.  Air  and  exercise  had  a  little 
flushed  his  usually  pale  face  ;  surprise 
gave  it  animation,  and  lent  expression 
to  his  eyes.  He  looked,  as  she  could 
not  help  seeing,  very  handsome,  very 
manly,  very  well.  Horse  and  rider  were 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  they  formed  a 
good-looking  pair. 

He  had  spoken  her  name  half  inquir¬ 
ingly,  as  if  he  doubted  the  evidence  of 
his  own  eyes.  But  when  she  suddenly 
uncovered  her  face,  and  looked  up  at 
him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  indeed  she, 
he  backed  his  horse  a  step,  and  bowed. 
She  had  risen  in  an  instant,  but  she 
could  not  entirely  recover  her  presence 
of  mind  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

“  I —  Mr.  Danesdale  !” 

“  Good-evening ;  I  fear  I  startled 
you,”  he  replied,  and  his  presence  of 
mind  had  not  for  a  moment  deserted 
him.  He  had  waited  for  her  to  speak, 
that  he  might  know  what  line  to  take, 
and  he  followed  it  up  at  once. 

”  I  must  have  been  sitting  there  with¬ 
out  calculating  the  time,  for  I  don’t 
possess  a  watch,”  she  said,  with  a  fal¬ 
tering  attempt  at  a  laugh.  He  smiled  in 
Answer,  and  dismounted. 

“That  is  quite  evident,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “  Are  you 
thinking  of  walking  back  to  Yoresett  ?” 


“  Certainly  I  am  ;  having  no  other 
mode  of  conveyance,  I  must  either  do 
so  or  remain  where  I  am.” 

Judith  had  recovered  her  outward 
self-possession,  but  her  answers  were 
curt,  and  there  was  bitterness  in  her 
tone,  and  the  mental  agony  which  she 
was  obliged  to  suppress  forced  from  her 
certain  tones  and  expressions  which 
were  unlike  her  usual  ones. 

“  Then,”  said  he,  “  since  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  overtake  you”  (with 
as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  overtaken 
her  walking  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour),  “  allow  me  to  have  the  honor  of 
escorting  you  home.  I  of  course  have 
to  pass  through  Yoresett  on  my  way  to 
Danesdale  Castle.” 

“  I  cannot  think  of  detaining  you. 
Pray  ride  on,”  said  Judith,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  had  begun  to  move  onward,  while 
he,  slipping  the  bridle  over  his  arm, 
paced  beside  her,  and  his  horse,  his 
friend,  followed  him. 

“  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk.  I  rode  as 
far  as  Hawes,  indeed  beyond,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  to  have  lunch  with  the  Sparlh- 
waites.  Do  you  know  the  Sparth- 
waites  ?’  ’ 

“  By  name,  of  course.  Not  person¬ 
ally — at  least,  I  only  just  know  them  to 
speak  to.” 

“  But  your  uncle,  Mr.  Aglionby — ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Aglionby  is  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  people  whom  we 
don’t  know  at  all.  When  my  father  was 
living,  he  was  the  vicar  of  Yoresett,  and 
he  and  my  mother  of  course  visited  with 
all  these  people.  Since  his  death,  my 
mother  has  been  unable  to  visit  any¬ 
where.  She  cannot  afford  it.” 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — ”  began 
Rand  If. 

“  Not  at  all,”  she  answered,  in  the 
same  quick,  spasmodic  way,  as  if  she 
spoke  in  the  intervals  of  some  physical 
anguish.  “  I  only  think  it  foolish  to 
pretend  that  there  are  reasons  for  not 
visiting  people  which  are  not  the  real 
reasons,  and  concealing  the  real  one, 
which  covers  all  the  others,  and  is  simply 
— poverty,”  said  Judith  distinctly.  It 
was  not  her  wont  to  speak  in  this  way, 
to  flaunt  her  poverty,  as  it  were,  in  the 
face  of  one  better  off  than  herself.  But 
she  was  not  her  usual  self  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  What  she  had  just  gone  through 
seemed  to  have  branded  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  her  misfortunes  so  deeply  into 
her  heart,  with  so  burning  and  indelible 
a  stamp  that  it  would  be  long  before  she 
would  be  able  to  give  her  undivided  at* 
tention  to  anything  else.  A  week  ago 
she  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  idea  of  thus  hardly  and  naked* 
ly  stating  the  truth  of  their  position  to 
young  Danesdale  ;  she  would  have  felt 
it  an  act  of  dislbyalty  to  the  hardships 
of  her  mother,  an  unwomanly  self-as¬ 
sertion  on  her  part.  Now  she  scarcely 
gave  a  thought  to  what  she  said  on  the 
subject,  or  if  she  did  it  took  the  shape 
of  a  kind  of  contempt  for  her  own  con¬ 
dition,  a  sort  of  “  what  does  it  matter  ? 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  we  ate 
half*starved  wretches — why  should  he 
not  hear  it,  and  learn  that  he  had  better 
go  away  and  leave  us  to  our  natural  ob¬ 
scurity  ?” 

But  for  one  slight  circumstance,  Ju* 
dith  would  almost  have  supposed  that 
Randulf  had  really  forgotten  or  not 
noticed  the  strange  position  in  which  he 
had  found  her,  “  crying  in  a  hedge,”  as 
she  scornfully  said  to  herself.  That 
circumstance  was,  that  he  neither 
drawled  nor  stammered  in  his  speech, 
but  spoke  with  a  quick  alertness  unlike 
anything  she  had  imagined  him  capable 
of  assuming.  This  convinced  her  that 
he  was  turning  the  case  over  in  his 
mind,  and  wondering  very  much  what 
to  think  of  it.  She  knew  nothing  of  his 
character.  Of  course  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  birth  and  breeding.  Was  he  a 
gentleman,  nay,  more,  a  man,  in  mind 
and  behavior  ?  Would  he  be  likely  to 
receive  a  confidence  from  her  as  a 
sacred  thing  ?  or  w-ould  he  be  capable 
of  treating  it  lightly  and  perhaps  laughing 
over  it  with  his  friends  ?  She  knew 
nothing  about  him  which  could  enable 
her  to  give  even  a  conjecture  on  the 
subject.  But  the  confidence  must  be 
made,  the  favor  asked.  ' 

“Mr.  Danesdale,”  she  said  abruptly, 
after  they  had  walked  on  for  some  little 
time,  and  saw  the  village  of  Bainbeck 
below  them,  and  the  lights -of  Yoresett 
gleaming  in  the  distance,  and  when  she 
felt  that  the  time  for  speaking  was  not 
long. 

“  Yes,  Miss  Conisbrough.  ” 

“  You  must  have  felt  surprised  when 
you  saw  me  this  afternoon  ?’  ’ 

•  "  Must  I  ?” 


“  Were  you  not  ?  Pray  do  not  deny 
it.  I  am  sure  you  were.” 

“  Since  you  speak  in  that  way  of  it, 

I  was  more  than  surprised.  I  was 
shocked  and  pained.” 

“  Poor  relations  are  very  troublesome 
sometimes.  I  had  been  troublesome  to 
my  uncle  this  afternoon,  and  had  got 
well  snubbed — more  than  snubbed — in* 
suited,  for  my  pains.” 

“  The  old  r — rascal  !”  observed  Ran¬ 
dulf,  and  Judith  almost  smiled  at  the 
naive  way  in  which  he  revealed  how 
readily  he  had  associated  the  cause  of 
her  trouble  with  Mr.  Aglionby. 

“  I  left  his  house  in  indignation.  I 
cannot  of  course  tell  you  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  nor  can  you  have  any  concern  to 
know  it.  I  was  thinking  about  it.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  it  to  any  one 
but  my  sister  Delphine,  for  it  concerns 
us  alone  ;  so,  as  you  have  accidentally 
seen  that  something  was  wrong,  would 
you  mind,  please — not  mentioning — you 
can  understand  that  I  do  not  wish  any 
one  to  hear  of  it.” 

“It  is  natural  on  your  part  to  ask 
it,”  said  he,  “  but  I  assure  you  it  was 
unnecessary,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  I  give  you  my  woid,  as  a  gentle* 
man,  that  whoever  may  hear  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  not  hear  of  it  from  me. 
Pray  regard  it,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  as  if  it  had  not  happened.” 

He  spoke  with  a  grave  earnestness 
which  pleased  Judith  extremely  and 
sent  a  glow  of  comfort  to  her  chill 
heart.  The  earnestness  sat  well  on  the 
handsome  young  face.  Looking  up,  as 
she  thanked  him  for  his  promise,  she 
thought  how  young  he  did  look,  and 
happy.  She  herself  felt  so  old — so  in¬ 
calculably  old  this  afternoon. 

“  I  thank  you  sincerely,”  was  all  she 
said. 

“  The  s — storm’s  close  at  hand,”  ob¬ 
served  he  the  next  moment,  displaying 
once  more  the  full  beauty  of  his  drawl 
and  his  hesitation,  “  I  shall  be  in  for  a 
drenching,  in  more  ways  than  one.” 

“  As  how  ?”  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
almost  like  her  usual  one. 

“  From  the  rain  before  I  get  to 
Danesdale  Castle,  and  from  my  sister’s 
looks  when  I  walk  in  late  for  dinner  and 
take  my  place  beside  the  lady  whom  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  time  to  hand  in.” 

“  Oh,  and  it  will  be  my  fault  ?” 
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It  will.  That  is  a  fact  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  But  they  never  wait  for  me,  and 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  mystifying 
them  and  seeing  their  curiosity  run  riot. 
That  is  what  I  enjoy.  D — don’t  distress 
yourself.” 

They  were  passing  the  market  cross 
in  Yoresett.  Judith  was  opposite  her 
mother’s  door.  She  shook  hands  with 
Kandulf,  thanked  him  for  his  escort, 
and  wished  him  well  home  before  the 
storm  broke. 

”  Thank  you,  and  if  I  may  presume 
to  offer  you  a  little  advice.  Miss  Conis- 
brough,  don't  bother  yourself  about 
your  wicked  uncle.” 

She  smiled  faintly,  bowed  her  head  ; 
he  waved  his  hand,  sprang  upon  his 
horse,  and  they  parted. 

******* 

With  her  heart  low  again,  she  knocked 
at  the  door.  Insensibly  to  her  percep¬ 
tions — for  she  had  been  so  absorbed, 
first  in  her  own  emotion,  and  afterward 
in  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Danesdale, 
that  she  had  noticed  nothing  else — the 
storm  had  increased.  The  wind  was 
alternately  wailing  a  dirge  and  booming 
threats  across  the  fells  to  the  town. 
There  would  be  floods  of  rain  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  Swale  and  Yore  would 
be  thundering  in  flood  through  their 
valleys,  fed  by  a  hundred  swollen  becks 
from  the  hillsides.  As  the  door  was 
opened  to  her,  the  first  cold  splash  of 
rain  fell  upon  her  face.  The  storm  was 
from  the  northwest.  It  was  well  that 
all  who  had  homes  to  go  to  should  seek 
them  while  the  tempest  lasted. 

It  was  Rhoda  who  had  opened  the 
door. 

”  Judith  !”  she  exclaimed.  ”  Mamma 
and  I  both  said  you  would  be  kept  all 
night  at  Scar  Foot.  It  was  only  that 
bird  of  ill  omen — that  croaker,  Del- 
phine,  who  said  you  would  not.  Are 
you  wet  ?’  ’ 

”  A  little,  I  believe,”  replied  Judith, 
anxious  for  an  excuse  not  to  go  into  the 
parlor  immediately.  “  Oh,  there’s  my 
candle,  I  see.  I’ll  go  straight  up-stairs. 
I  wish  you’d  tell  Del  to  come  and  help 
me  a  minute.” 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  always  resented 
the  tendency  to  ”  talk  secrets.”  Rhoda 
had  rather  a  respect  for  it — besides,  when 
her  elders  were  engaged  in  that  pastime. 


their  eyes  were  not  so  open  to  her  de¬ 
fects.  She  alertly  answered,  “Yes,  to 
be  sure,”  and  ran  back  into  the  parlor, 
while  Judith  toiled  slowly  up  the  stairs, 
and  along  the  bare,  hollow-sounding 
passage.  She  entered  her  own  bed¬ 
room,  placed  the  candle  upon  the  dress¬ 
ing-table,  and  paused.  She  pulled  off 
her  gloves,  threw  them  down,  and  then 
stood  still,  looking  lonely  and  desolate, 
till  a  light,  flying  foot  sounded  along  the 
passage  ;  even  at  that  gentle  rush  her 
face  did  not  lighten.  Then  Deiphine’s 
lovely  face  and  willowy  form  came  float¬ 
ing  in,  graceful,  even  in  her  haste. 

”  Judith  ?”  There  was  inquiry,  sus¬ 
pense  in  her  tone. 

“  Oh,  Delphine  !”  Bursting  into  a  fit 
of  passionate  weeping,  she  fell  upon  her 
sister’s  neck  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

“Was  it  of  no  use?”  asked  the 
younger  girl  at  last,  softly  caressing  her. 
as  she  spoke. 

”  Worse  than  no  use  !  He  not  only 
refused,  he  insulted  me ;  he  spoke 
abusively,  talked  about  ‘  plots  ’  and 
‘  schemes  ’  and  things  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  And  at  last  he  got  into  a  fury, 
and  he  —  oh,  Delphine,  Delphine — he 
bade  me  begone.  He  turned  me  out — 
from  Scar  Foot — from  my  dear  old  place 
that  I  loved  so  !  Oh,  I  think  my  heart 
will  break  !” 

“  He  must  be  maJ — the  horrid  old 
monster  !”  cried  Delphine,  distinctly, 
her  figure  springing  erect,  even  under 
the  burden  of  her  sister's  form,  and  her 
tones  ringing  through  the  room.  “  He 
has  not  the  right  to  treat  you,  or  any  of 
us,  in  that  way.  Let  him  do  without 
us  !  Let  him  try  how  he  likes  living 
alone  in  his  den,  and  getting  more  and 
more  ill-tem{)ered  every  day,  till  he 
frightens  the  whole  country-side  aw'ay 
from  him.  I  will  never  go  near  him 
again,  of  my  own  free  will,  but  if  ever  I 
meet  him,  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him  ;  oh,  I  will !  Cheer  up,  Judith  ! 
Keep  a  good  heart.  We  will  not  be 
beaten  by  a  tyrant  like  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  was  the  idea  of  our  wanting 
to  be  free,  and  wanting  him  to  set  us 
free,  of  all  people,  that  made  him  so 
wild.  Don’t  cry  more,  now.  We  must 
go  down  to  tea.  Mother  seems  a  little 
out  of  sorts  just  now,  too.  We  will 
talk  it  over  to-night.  Come,  my  poor 
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dear !  Let  us  take  off  your  things. 
How  tired  she  must  be  !”  she  added, 
caressingly.  “  After  walking  alone,  all 
along  that  dreadful  road,  and  in  such 
weather.  It  wasn’t  fit  to  turn  out  a 
dog.  Why,  it  must  have  been  dark  be¬ 
fore  you  got  to  Counterside,  Ju  !  You 
would  wish  for  old  Abel  and  his  fog¬ 
horn.  How  did  you  grope  your  way 
along  the  road  ?” 

“  That  reminds  me,”  said  Judith  sud¬ 
denly,  while  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
her  face  and  neck.  ”  I  wasn’t  alone, 
except  for  about  half  a  mile  from  Scar 
Foot.” 

“  Not  alone  ?  Did  Toby  from  the 
farm  bring  you  with  his  lantern  ?” 

”  I  never  saw  Toby.  It  was  Mr. 
Danesdale — ” 

“  Mr.  Danesdale .'” 

‘‘  Yes.  And  the  worst  is  he  found 
me  sitting  in  a  hedge,  like  a  tramp  who 
can  walk  no  farther,  groaning,  with  my 
face  in  my  hands.” 

”  Oh,  Judith  !  How  terrible  !” 

”  He  got  off  his  horse  and  walked 
with  me  to  Yoresett.  He  is  probably 
now  riding  for  dear  life,  to  be  as  nearly 
in  time  for  dinner  as  he  can.” 

“  Well,  we  must  go  down  now,”  said 
Delphine,  very  quietly.  “You  must  tell 
me  about  that  afterward.  There’s 
Rhoda  calling  out  that  tea  is  ready.” 

Arm  in  arm  they  went  down-stairs  into 
the  warm,  lighted  parlor,  which,  despite 
its  shabby  furniture,  looked  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  homelike,  with  the  tea-table 
spread,  and  the  um  singing,  and  the 
old-fashioned  crystal  glass  full  of  grace¬ 
fully  arranged  yellow -berried  holly  and 
glossy  ivy-leaves. 

Mrs.  Conisbrough  did  not  inquire 
anything  respecting  the  reception  her 
eldest  daughter  had  met  with  from  her 
uncle.  She  cast  a  wavering,  suspicious 
glance  toward  Judith,  as  the  girls  came 
in,  which  glance  presently  grew  more 
reassunsd,  but  neither  cheerful  nor  in¬ 
quiring.  In  her  own  mind  she  was 
thinking,  "  Wbat  has  he  said  to  her  ? 
How  far  has  he  gone  ?”  Judith  met 
her  mother’s  look  in  her  usual  manner, 
and  spoke  to  her  with  her  usual  cordi¬ 
ality.  Mrs.  Conisbrough  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief,  but  dared  not  proceed  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  any  kind. 

When  the  meal  was  over  they  all  sat 
still  in  the  same  room,  some  of  them 


working,  some  of  them  reading.  Their 
store  of  books  was  small,  but  they  were 
occasionally  able  to  borrow  a  few  from 
a  certain  Mrs.  Malleson,  their  one  and 
only  intimate  friend,  whose  husband 
was  rector  of  the  great  parish  of  Stanni- 
fonh,  which  comprised  Yoresett  and 
many  other  places.  The  doctor  of  the 
district,  who  also  lived  some  distance 
away,  and  who  was  a  kindly-natured 
man,  would  occasionally  remember 
"  those  poor  Miss  Conisbroughs,”  and 
would  put  a  volume  or  two  in  his  great¬ 
coat  pocket  Tor  their  benefit.  Judith 
w4s  making  a  pretence  of  reading  one  of 
these  volumes  now.  Delphine  sat  at  the 
old  piano,  and  touched  a  chord  now  and 
then,  and  sang  a  phrase  once  and  again. 
Rhoda  was  embroidering.  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
brough  held  a  l)ook  in  her  hands,  which 
she  was  not  reading  any  more  than  J  u- 
dith  was  reading  hers. 

Meantime,  without,  the  storm  had 
increased.  Judith  had  heard  the  first 
threatenings  of  the  wind,  which  was 
now  one  continuous  roar.  The  rain,  in 
spasms,  lashed  the  panes  furiously. 
Yoresett  House  could  stand  a  good  deal 
of  that  kind  of  thing.  No  tempest  even 
shook  it,  though  it  might,  as  it  did  to¬ 
night,  make  wild  work  with  the  nerves 
of  some  of  those  who  dwelt  there. 

Suddenly  Rhoda  raised  her  dusky 
head  ;  her  glowing  brunette  face  was  all 
listening  ;  she  held  up  a  warning  finger 
to  Delphine  to  pause  in  her  playing. 

“  Don’t  you  hear  w’heels  ?”  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  such  as  befitted  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

They  all  listened  ;  yes,  wheels  were 
distinctly  audible,  quickly  moving,  and 
a  horse’s  hoofs,  as  it  «came  down  the 
street.  Quick  as  thought  Rhoda  had 
bounded  to  the  window,  lifted  the  white 
linen  blind,  and  pulled  it  over  her  head, 
in  a  frenzy  of  aroused  curiosity. 

Just  opposite  the  house  stood  the  only 
public  illumination  possessed  by  Yore¬ 
sett — a  lantern,  which  threw  out  melan¬ 
choly  rays  and  cast  a  flickering  light 
upon  the  objects  around.  It  burned  in 
a  wavering,  uncanny  manner,  in  the 
furious  gusts  to-night,  but  Rhoda’ s  eyes 
were  keen.  Emerging  presently  from 
her  retirement,  she  found  three  pairs  of 
eyes  gazing  inquiringly, at  her. 

“  Would  you  ever  believe  it,”  she 
cried.  "  It’s  old  Mr.  Whaley's  dog- 
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cart,  with  the  white  mare,  and  he  is  in 
it.” 

“  Old  Mr.  Whaley”  was  the  family 
lawyer  of  the  Aglionby  clan,  and  had 
been  so  for  forty  years. 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear  child  !”  protest¬ 
ed  her  sisters.  “  It  is  some  belated  trav¬ 
eller,  and  the  flickering  light  has  de¬ 
ceived  you.” 

"  1  tell  you  it  was  old  Mr.  Whaley. 
Don’t  I  know  his  mare  Lucy  as  well  as 
I  know  my  own  name  ?  He  was  sitting 
muffled  up  and  crouching  together,  and 
his  man  was  driving.  Will  you  tell  me 
I  don’t  know  Peter  Metcalfe  and  his 
red  beard  ?  and  they  were  driving  to- 
w’ard  the  road  to  Bainbeck.” 

“  It  is  strange  !”  said  Delphine. 

Rhoda,  going  back  toward  her  place, 
looked  at  her  mother. 

“  Mamma’s  ill  !”  she  cried,  springing 
to  her  side. 

“  No,  no  !  It’s  nothing.  I  have  not 
felt  very  well  all  day.  Leave  me  alone, 
children,  it  will  pass  off.  Old  Mr. 
Whaley,  on  the  road  to  Bainbeck,  did 
you  say,  Rhoda  ?  Then  he  must  be  go¬ 
ing  to  see  your  uncle.” 

Chapter  XII. 

DANESDALE  CASTLE. 

Randulf  Danesdale,  after  taking 
leave  of  Miss  Conisbrough.  sprang  upK)n 
his  horse  again,  pulled  his  collar  up  ateut 
his  ears,  rammed  his  cap  well  on  to  his 
head,  called  to  his  dog,  and  rode  on  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  toward  his 
home.  Soon  the  storm  burst  over  him  in 
full  fury,  and  he  was  properly  drenched 
before  arriving  at  Danesdale  Castle. 
During  his  ride  thither,  he  constantly 
gave  vent  to  the  exclamation,  “  Inc — 
credible  !”  which  might  have  reference 
to  the  weather,  he  being  as  yet  some¬ 
what  inexperienced  in  the  matter  of 
storms  as  they  rage  in  Yorkshire  dales. 
More  probably  it  was  caused  by  some 
train  of  thought.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
exclamation  was  oft  reiterated.  At  last, 
after  a  long,  rough  ride  along  country 
roads  uncheered  by  lamps,  he  ascended 
the  hill  going  to  Danesdale  Castle,  and 
rode  into  the  courtyard  where  the  stables 
and  kennels  were,  delivered  his  horse 
over  to  his  groom,  and  sauntered  toward 
the  house. 

“  Are  they  dining,  Thompson  ?”  he 


inquired  of  a  solemn-looking  butler 
whom  he  met  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall. 

"  They  are  dining,  sir,”  was  the  re¬ 
spectful  reply,  and  Randulf’s  visage 
wore  an  expression  of  woe  and  gravity 
imi>ossible  to  describe  ;  yet  an  impartial 
observer  must  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Thompson  and  his  young  mas¬ 
ter  were  enjoying  an  excellent  joke  to¬ 
gether. 

”  If  Sir  Gabriel  should  ask,  say  I  am 
in,  and  will  join  them  in  five  minutes,” 
said  Randulf,  going  up- stairs.  During 
his  dressing  he  again  gave  vent  to  the 
exclamation,  ”  Inc — credible,”  and  this 
time  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  referred  to  the  extreme  celerity 
with  which  he  made  his  toilette. 

When  he  had  ridden  into  the  court¬ 
yard  ten  minutes  ago,  he  had  looked 
animated,  interested,  and  interesting,  as 
he  perfectly  sat  his  perfect  horse.  There 
had  been  vigor  and  alertness  in  his 
movements,  and  a  look  of  purpose  and 
life  in  his  eyes.  That  look  had  been 
upon  his  face  from  the  moment  in  which 
he  had  reined  up  his  horse  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  seen  Judith  Conisbrough ’s 
eyes  looking  up  at  him.  When  he  came 
into  the  dining-room,  and  the  assembled 
company  turned  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  full  stare  of  surprise,  or  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  both,  and  his  father  pretended 
to  look  displeased,  and  his  sister  looked 
so  in  stern  reality,  he  looked  tired,  lan¬ 
guid,  indifferent — more  than  indifferent, 
bored  to  death. 

Sir  Gabriel  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
spoken  to  him,  but  Randulf’s  place  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  nearer  his 
sister.  Miss  Philippa  Danesdale.  He 
dropped  into  the  vacant  chair  left  for 
him  by  the  side  of  a  lady  who  looked 
out  of  temper  ;  a  lady  with  considerable 
claims  to  good  looks,  in  the  confident, 
unabashed  style  of  beauty  ;  a  lady, 
finally,  whose  toilette  bore  evidence  of 
having  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  She 
was  Miss  Anna  Dunlop,  Miss  Danes- 
dale’s  dearest  friend,  and  Randulf  had 
had  to  take  her  in  to  dinner  every  day 
since  his  return  home. 

Glancing  around,  he  uttered  a  kind  of 
general  apology,  including  Miss  Dunlop 
in  it  with  a  slight  bow.  and  then  he 
looked  wistfully  round  the  table. 

“  You  appear  to  be  looking  for  some- 
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thing,  Mr.  Danesdale,”  observed  Miss 
Dunlop,  her  corrugated  brow  becoming 
more  placid. 

“  Only  for  the  s — soup.  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  starving,”  was  the  reply,  in  atone 
of  weariness  which  hardly  rose  above  a 
whisper. 

”  If  you  will  be  so  late,  Randulf,” 
said  his  sister  in  the  low  voice  she 
always  used,  “  you  must  expect  to  have 
to  wait,  a  minute  or  two  at  any  rate,  for 
your  dinner.  The  servants  are  not  om¬ 
nipotent.  ” 

”  I  hope  not,  indeed  !”  he  said.  ”  If 
they  were,  where  would  you  be  ?  Where 
should  I  be  ?  Where  should  we  all 
be  ?” 

"  You  snap  up  people’s  remarks  in 
the  most  unkind  manner,”  expostulated 
Miss  Dunlop  on  Philippa’s  behalf. 
“  Your  sister  only  meant  to  calm  your 
impatience,  and  you  misconstrue  her  re¬ 
mark,  and  call  up  a  number  of  the  most 
dreadful  images  to  one’s  mind.” 

”  Dreadful  images !  Isn’t  there  a 
song  ?  Oh,  no,  engines  ;  that’s  it — not 
images.  ‘  See  the  dreadful  engines  of 
eternal  war.’  Do  you  know  it  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  it.  I  believe  you  are 
making  it  up,”  said  Miss  Dunlop  re¬ 
proachfully. 

“  Ah  ;  it’s  old.  It  used  to  be  sung 
long  before  your  time — when  I  was  a 
boy,  in  fact,”  he  returned,  with  a  grav¬ 
ity  so  profound  as  to  be  almost  oppres¬ 
sive. 

Miss  Dunlop  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  decided  to  laugh,  which  she  did  in 
a  somewhat  falsetto  tone,  eliciting  no 
responsive  smile  from  him.  A  dismal 
idea  that  Randulf  was  a  sarcastic  young 
man  began  to  distil  its  baneful  poison 
through  her  mind.  What  did  he  mean 
by  so  pointedly  saying,  “  It  used  to  be 
sung  when  I  was  a  boy  ?” 

“  Did  the  Sparthwaites  keep  you  so 
late,  Randulf  ?’  ’  asked  his  sister  ;  but 
he  did  not  hear  her,  or  appeared  not  to 
do  so.  Miss  Danesdale  was  a  plump, 
red-haired  woman,  no  longer  young.  It 
was  said  by  some  of  those  friends  of  her 
youth  whom  she,  like  others,  found 
somewhat  inconvenient  when  that  youth 
had  fled,  that  she  was  forty.  This, 
however,  was  supposed  by  those  who 
knew  her  to  be  a  slight  exaggeration. 
She  sat  very  upright,  always  held  her 
shoulders  back,  and  her  head  elevated. 


nor  did  she  stoop  it,  even  in  the  act  of 
eating  and  drinking.  She  always  spoke 
in  an  exceedingly  low  voice,  which  only 
a  great  emergency  or  extreme  irritation 
ever  caused  her  to  raise  ;  indeed  it  is 
useless  to  deny  the  fact.  Miss  Danes¬ 
dale,  from  what  cause  soever,  muttered, 
with  what  results,  on  the  tempers  of  her¬ 
self  and  of  those  who  had  to  interpret 
her  mutters  or  be  asking  for  a  repetition 
of  them,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Her  brother,  who  had 
seen  little  of  her  until  this  last  final 
home-coming,  considered  the  habit  to 
be  one  of  the  most  trying  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  weapons  in  the  armory  of  a  trying 
and  exasperating  woman.  Miss  Danes¬ 
dale  had  every  intention  of  behaving 
very  well  to  her  brother,  and  of  making 
him  welcome,  and  being  very  kind  to 
him  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  she  dis¬ 
played  her  goodwill  took  a  didactic, 
even  a  dictatorial  form,  which  failed  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  young  man. 
If  it  were  not  sure  to  be  taken  for  femi¬ 
nine  illwill  toward  the  nobler  and 
larger-minded  sex,  the  present  writer 
would  feel  obliged  to  hint  that  Randulf 
Danesdale  felt  spiteful  toward  his  es¬ 
teemed  sister,  and  that  occasionally  he 
acted  as  he  felt.  In  any  case,  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  present  occasion  not  to 
hear  her,  and  in  exactly  the  same  voice 
and  words  she  repeated  her  question, 
looking  at  him  as  he  gazed  wearily  at 
the  pattern  of  his  now  empty  soup-plate. 

”  Did  the  Sparthwaites  keep  you  so 
late,  Randulf  ?  ’ 

He  looked  up  with  a  vague,  dreaming 
expression. 

“  A — !  Did  some  one  sp>eak  to  me  ?” 

Extreme  irritation  now  came  into 
play.  Miss  Danesdale  raised  her  voice, 
and  in  a  far  from  pleasant  tone,  cried  : 

”  Did  the  Sparthwaites  keep  you  so 
late  ?” 

”  I  have  come  straight  here  from  the 
Sparthwaites,”  he  replied,  mournfully 
accepting  the  hsh  which  was  offered  to 
him. 

“Whom  did  you  meet  there?”  she 
asked. 

Any  one  who  could  have  performed 
the  feat  of  looking  under  Randulf’s 
wearily-drooped  eyelids  into  his  eyes 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  a  most  uncanny-looking  sprite, 
which  suddenly  came  floating  and  whirl- 
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ing  up  from  some  dark  well  of  wicked¬ 
ness  deep  down  in  a  perverted  mascu¬ 
line  nature.  When  he  raised  his  eye¬ 
lids,  the  sprite  had  discreetly  drawn  a 
veil  between  itself  and  the  audience. 
None  the  less  did  it  prompt  the  reply  : 

“  Oh,  a  1 — lot  of  people.  I  sat  next 
an  awfully  good-looking  woman,  whom 
I  admired.  One  of  those  big,  black 
women,  like  a  rocking-horse.  C — 
champed  the  bit  just  like  a  rocking- 
horse  too,  and  pranced  like  one.  She 
said — ” 

There  were  accents  in  Randulf’s  voice 
which  called  a  smile  to  the  faces  of  some 
of  the  company,  who  had  begun  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  his  tale.  Miss  Danesdale  ex¬ 
claimed  almost  vivaciously  : 

‘‘  Why,  you  must  mean  Mrs.  Pr — ” 

“  Don’t  tell  me  before  I’ve  finished. 

I  don’t  know  her  name.  Her  husband 
had  been  ill  it  seemed,  and  she  had  been 
nursing  him,  and  they  pitied  her  because 
of  it ;  and  she  said,  *  Oh,  I  have  nursed 
him  before  now.  I  held  him  in  my 
arms  when  he  was  a  b — baby.” 

“  Randulf  !” 

“  I  was  h — horror-struck  ;  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  showed  it,  for  she  suddenly  gave 
a  wild  prance,  and  champed  the  bit 
more  than  ever,  and  then  she  said  :  ‘  Of 
course  I  don’t  remember  it,  but  they  tell 
me  I  did.  My  dear  husband  is  a  year 
or  two  younger  than  I  am,  but  so 
good.’  ” 

Mr.  Danesdale  sank  again  into  a  re¬ 
flective  silence.  Sir  Gabriel  and  the 
elder  portion  of  the  company  went  off 
into  a  storm  of  laughter,  which  did  not  in 
the  least  mitigate  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
heir.  Miss  Dunlop’s  high  color  had  in¬ 
creased  to  an  alarmingly  feverish  hue. 
Miss  Danesdale  looked  unutterable 
things.  Sir  Gabriel,  who  loved  a  joke, 
presently  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
and  said,  trying  to  look  rebuking  ; 

"My  dear  boy,  if  you  let  that  sarcas¬ 
tic  tongue  of  ^ours  run  on  in  that  way, 
you’ll  be  getting  into  mischief.” 

”  /  sarcastic  !”  he  ejaculated,  with  a 
look  of  the  deepest  injury.  ”  My  dear 
sir  !” 

”  Will  you  have  roast  mutton,  Ran¬ 
dulf  ?”  asked  Miss  Danesdale,  behind 
her  mittened  hand,  as  if  she  were  putting 
some  ver)'  disgraceful  question,  and 
dreaded  lest  the  servants  should  hear  it. 
“  Because  if — ” 


“  Roast  mutton  ?  oh,  joy  !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  look  of  sudden  hungry 
animation,  which  greatly  puzzled  some 
of  the  company,  who  saw  him  that  night 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  said  after¬ 
ward  that  really  that  young  Danesdale 
was  very  odd.  He  came  in  so  late  to 
dinner,  and  sat  looking  as  if  he  were 
going  to  faint,  and  told  k  very  ill-na¬ 
tured  story  about  Mrs  Prancington. 
(though  Mrs.  Prancington  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  woman,  you  know),  and  then  he 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  roast  mutton  with 
an  ogreish  fury,  and  could  hardly  be  got 
to  speak  another  word  throughout  the 
meal.  They  were  sure  he  had  aston¬ 
ished  poor  Anna  Dunlop  beyond 
bounds,  for  she  did  not  speak  to  him 
again. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Danesdale  had  desired 
this  consummation,  perhaps  not.  At 
least,  he  did  not  murmur  at  it,  but  at¬ 
tacked  the  viands  before  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  soon  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

Presently  the  ladies  went  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  the  men  were  left  to  their 
wine.  All  the  rooms  at  Danesdale  Cas¬ 
tle  were  agreeable,  because  they  could 
not  help  being  so.  They  were  quaint 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  formed 
parts  of  a  quaint  and  beautiful  old 
house  ;  and  of  course  Miss  Danesdale 
did  not  wish  to  have  vulgar  rooms,  and 
had  not,  unless  a  certain  frigid  stiffness 
be  vulgarity,  which,  in  a  "  withdrawing- 
room,”  meant  to  be  a  centre  of  socia¬ 
bility  and  ease,  1  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is. 

Miss  Dunlop  was  staying  in  the 
house.  The  other  ladies  were  neighbors 
from  houses  not  too  far  away.  All  be¬ 
longed  to  ”  the  dale.”  They  were  not 
of  a  very  lively  type,  being  nearly  all  ad¬ 
vanced  in  middle  life,  stout,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  vexed  topics  of 
domestics,  children,  the  state  of  their 
greenhouses,  their  schools,  and  their 
clergy,  all  of  which  subjects  they 
seemed  to  sweep  together  into  one  cate¬ 
gory,  or,  as  Randulf  had  been  known 
irreverently  to  say,  ”  These  women 
lump  together  infant-schools,  bedding 
out  plants,  parsons  and  housemaids  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  impossible  for  any  ig¬ 
norant  fellow  like  me  to  follow  the  con¬ 
versation.” 

These  dowagers,  with  Miss  Dunlop 
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looking  bored  and  cross  (as  indeed  she 
felt),  and  Miss  Danesdale  looking  prim, 
as  she  stepped  from  one  to  the  other  of 
her  guests,  to  mutter  a  remark  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer — these  ladies  disposed 
themselves  variously  about  the  well* 
warmed,  comfortable  drawing-room, 
while  the  one  who  was  the  youngest  of 
them,  the  Aost  simply  dressed,  the 
handsomest,  and  by  far  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  looking,  the  wife  of  the  vicar  of 
Stanniforth,  sat  a  little  apart,  and  felt 
amused  at  the  proceedings. 

As  soon  as  politeness  would  allow  her, 
Philippa  seated  herself  beside  Miss 
Dunlop,  and,  with  a  frosty  little  smile 
of  friendship,  said,  in  a  mutter  intended 
to  be  good  natured  : 

“  When  the  men  come  in,  Anna,  and 
if  Randulf  comes  to  you,  just  ask  him 
something,  will  you  ?” 

“  Ask  him  what  ?  If  he  enjoyed  the 
wine  and  walnuts  as  much  as  the  roast 
mutton  ?  or  if  he  thinks  me  like  Mrs. 
Prancington  ?” 

*'  Oh  no,  dear.  And  if  he  did,  Mrs. 
Prancington  is  a  very  handsome  woman. 
But  ask  him  if  he  has  seen  anything  of 
the  Miss  Conisbroughs  to-day.” 

“  The  Miss  Conisbroughs  ?  Are  they 
friends  of  yours  ?”  - 

“No,  but  they  are  of  his — dear 
friends.  Just  ask  him  how  long  he 
stopped  at  their  house  on  his  way  home. 
I  must  go,  dear.  There’s  old  Mrs. 
Marton  looking  fit  to  eat  me,  for  not 
having  been  civil  to  her.” 

She  rose,  and  walked  with  neat,  prim 
little  steps  across  the  room. 

Miss  Dunlop  sat  still  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  her  big  black  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
big,  black-mittened  hands,  upon  her 
yellow  satin  and  black-lace  lap,  and  up¬ 
on  the  black  and  yellow  fan  which  her 
fingers  held.  After  frowning  at  her 
hands  for  some  time,  she  arose,  and 
went  to  the  piano,  near  which  sat  Mrs. 
Malleson,  the  vicar’s  wife.  Miss  Dun¬ 
lop  placed  herself  upon  the  music-stool, 
and  began  to  play  a  drawing-room 
melody  of  questionable  value  as  a  com¬ 
position,  in  a  prononc6,  bravura  style. 

By  and  by  the  men  did  come  in — Sir 
Gabriel  and  the  vicar  first.  A  fine  old 
gentleman  was  Sir  Gabriel  Danesdale. 
Abundant  curly  hair,  which  had  long 
been  snow-white  ;  large  yet  delicately 
chiselled  features  of  great  strength  and 


power,  and  somewhat  of  the  old  Roman 
type,  and  a  complexion  of  a  clear,  heal¬ 
thy  brown,  not  turned  crimson,  either 
with  his  outdoor  sports  or  his  modest 
potations.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  be 
stem  upon  occasion.  His  face  and 
bearing  showed  that  mingling  of  patri¬ 
cian  pride  and  kindly  bonhomie  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  and  which  had 
secured  him  the  love  and  goodwill  of 
friends  and  dependents  years  ago. 

Behind  him  followed  Randulf,  as  tall 
as  his  father,  and  with  shoulders  as 
broad,  looking  at  the  moment  as  if  he 
could  hardly  summon  up  energy  to 
move  one  foot  before  the  other.  He 
was  listening  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  to 
a  stout  country  squire  with  a  red  face, 
and  other  country  squires — the  hus¬ 
bands  of  those  squiresses  who  sat  in  an 
amply  spreading  ring  about  the  room — 
followed  after  him,  talking — what  do 
country  gentlemen  talk  about,  whose 
souls  are  in  the  county  hunt  and  the 
agricultural  interest  ? 

Randulf,  “  promenading”  his  eyes 
around  the  room,  beheld  Miss  Dunlop 
at  the  piano,  and  the  vicar’s  wife  sitting 
close  beside  her.  To  the  left,  he  saw 
the  ring  of  dowagers,  “  looking  like  a 
peacock’s  tail  magnified,”  he  said  to 
himself,  and  fled  toward  the  priestess 
for  refuge. 

“  I  suppose  you  got  here  before  the 
storm  came  on,  Mrs.  Malleson  ?” 

"  Yes,  we  did.  We  shall  have  to 
drive  home  in  it,  though.” 

“  I’m  afraid  you  will.  What  roads 
they  are  here  too  !  I  know  I  thought 
so  this  afternoon,  riding  from  Hawes 
.  .  ,  Don’t  let  us  interrupt  your  music 
on  any  account.  Miss  Dunlop,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  blandly,  as  she  stopped. 

“  Oh,  I’ve  finished,”  she  answered, 
somewhat  unceremoniously  cutting  into 
the  conversation.  “  Did  you  ride  from 
Hawes  this  afternoon  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  instantly  becoming 
exhausted  again. 

“  And  that  is  a  rough  road  ?” 

“  Very.” 

“  It  comes  through  Yoresett,  doesn’t 
it  ?” 

“  It  does.” 

“  Philippa  has  been  telling  me  about 
your  friends  the  Miss  Conisbroughs.” 

,  “  Has  she  ?” 

“.The  Miss  Conisbroughs,”  said  Mrs. 
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Malleson.  “  Do  you  know  them,  Miss 
Dunlop  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,  but  1  hear  Mr.  Danes- 
dale  does.” 

”  Do  you,  Mrs.  Malleson  ?”  he 
asked. 

”  Very  well  indeed.  They  are  great 
friends  of  mine,  .  .  .  and  of  yours  too, 
it  seems.” 

”  Of  mine?  Well,  I’ve  known  them 
just  as  long  as  I’ve  known  you.  May  I 
say  that  Mrs.  Malleson  and  the  Misses 
Conisbrough  are  great  friends  of 
mine  ?” 

”  Yes,  if  you  like.  If  they  allow  you 
to  become  their  friend,  I  congratulate 
you.” 

"  They  are  nieces  to  that  aged  r — 
reprobate,  Aglionby  of  Scar  Foot,  ain’t 
they  ?’  ’ 

“  They  are.” 

“  Won’t  you  tell  Miss  Dunlop  about 
them  ? —  she  wants  to  know,  dread* 
fully.” 

”  I  do,  immensely.  Are  they  pretty, 
Mrs.  Malleson  ?”  she  asked. 

“  A  great  deal  more  than  pretty,  I 
should  say,”  said  Mrs.  Malleson,  in  her 
hearty,  outspoken  tones — tones  which 
had  not  yet  quite  lost  their  girlish  ring. 

”  I  call  the  eldest  one  splendid,  so 
handsome,  and  so  calmly  dignified  !” 

”  Yes,”  said  Randulf,  whose  eyes 
were  almost  closed  and  his  face  expres¬ 
sionless,  as  he  recalled  the  pale,  woe- 
stricken  countenance  which  that  ”  calm¬ 
ly-dignified  ”  Miss  Conisbrough  had 
raised  to  him  that  afternoon.  He  felt  a 
tightening  at  his  heart-strings.  Mrs. 
Malleson  went  on  : 

“  As  for  Delphine,  I  think  she  is  ex¬ 
quisite.  I  never  saw  any  lovelier  girl,  I 
don’t  care  where.  You  know,  if  that 
girl  were  rich,  and  came  out  in  London 
— I  used  to  visit  a  great  deal  in  London 
before  I  was  married — and  I  am  sure,  if 
she  were  introduced  there,  she  would 
make  a  furore — dressed  in  a  style  that 
suited  her,  you  know.  Don’t  you  think 
she  would  ?” 

“  I  should  not  be  surprised,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  apparently  on  the  verge  of  utter 
extinction,  “one  never  can  tell  what 
there  will  be  a  furore  about  in  London 
— Chinamen,  actresses,  living  skeletons,  • 
bilious  greens — yes,  I  dare  say  she 
would.” 

Miss  Dunlop  laughed  a  little  ill- 
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natu  redly,  while  Randulf,  displaying 
suddenly  more  animation,  added  : 

"  But  the  youngest,  Mrs.  Malleson. 
That  little  black-browed  one.  She  is 
just  as  handsome  as  she  can  be.  What 
a  life  she  would  lead  any  man  who  was 
in  love  with  her  !” 

”  She  will  be  a  strikingly  beautiful 
woman  some  day,  without  doubt ;  but 
she  is  a  child  as  yet.” 

“  Now,  Miss  Dunlop,  you  have  heard 
an  indisputable  verdict  on  the  good 
looks  of  the  Miss  Conisbroughs.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  to  me  Mrs.  Malleson’s 
remarks  appear  full  of  wisdom  and 
penetration.  As  for  anything  else — 
Father !” 

Sir  Gabriel  was  passing.  Despite  his 
overpowering  languor,  Randulf  rose,  as 
he  called  him,  and  stood  beside  him, 
saying  : 

”  Miss  Dunlop  is  inspired  with  a  de¬ 
vouring  curiosity  about  the  Miss  Conis¬ 
broughs.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
them  and  their  antecedents  ?” 

”  Miss  Conisbroughs,”  said  Sir 
Gabriel,  knitting  his  brows.  “  Oh,  of 
course.  Marion  Arkendale’s  daughters. 
Parson  Conisbrough’s  girls.  Ah  !  she 
was  a  bonny  woman,  and  a  nice  woman, 
was  Marion  Arkendale,  when  we  were 
all  young.  I  know  them  a  little — yes.” 

”  They  are  Squire  Aglionby ’s  grand¬ 
nieces,  aren’t  they?” 

“Yes,  what  of  that  ?” 

“  Will  they  be  his  heiresses  ?  You 
see  I  don’t  know  the  local  gossip  yet.” 

“  His  heiresses — I  expect  so.  Old 
John  never  confided  the  secrets  of  his 
last  will  and  testament  to  me,  but  it  is 
the  universal  expectation  that  they  will, 
when  any  one  ever  thinks  anything 
about  it.  He  disinherited  his  son,  you 
know,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  one  day.” 

“  Lucky  for  me  that  you  can’t,”  said 
Randulf  mournfully. 

"  I’m  more  likely  to  disinherit  you 
for  inordinate  yawning  than  anything 
else,”  said  Sir  Gabriel. 

“  His  son  married  ;  did  he  leave  any 
children  ?” 

“  One  boy.” 

“  Surely  he  won’t  ignore  him  utter¬ 
ly-” 

“  But  he  wall.  I  remember  him  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  the  mother  and  her  relations 
had  the  boy,  and  were  going  to  look 
after  it,  and  that  he  was  sure  they 
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hoped  by  that  means  to  get  a  pull  over 
him  and  his  money.  He  added  with  a 
great  oath  that  the  brat  might' make  the 
best  of  them,  and  they  of  it,  for  never 
a  stiver  of  his  should  it  handle.  He  is 
the  man  to  keep  his  word,  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  that.” 

“  Will  these  girls  be  much  of  heir¬ 
esses,”  asked  Randulf,  apparently  sti¬ 
fling  a  yawn. 

”  Very  pretty  heiresses,  if  he  divides 
equally.  Some  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
apiece,  I  should  say.  But  why  do  you 
want  to  know  ?”  added  Sir  Gabriel. 
“  Has  something  happened  ?” 

“  Nothing,  to  my  knowledge,”  re¬ 
plied  his  son  ;  “  it  was  only  the  extreme 
interest  felt  in  the  young  ladies  by  Miss 
Dunlop  that  made  me  ask.” 

“  Well,  that’s  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
it,  except  a  few  anecdotes  of  old  John’s 
prowess  in  the  hunting-field,  and  of  his 
queer  temper  and  off-hand  ways.” 

Sir  Gabriel  left  them.  Randulf  im¬ 
plored  Miss  Dunlop  to  sing,  which  she 
did,  thereby  reducing  him  to  the  last 
stage  of  woe  and  dejection. 

«*««*«* 

That  night  the  tempest  howled  out 
its  roughest  paroxysms.  The  following 
day  was  wet,  and  hopelessly  so,  with 
gusts  of  wind,  melancholy,  if  not  vio¬ 
lent.  The  inmates  of  Danesdale  Castle 
were  weather-bound,  or  the  ladies  at 
any  rate  considered  themselves  so.  Sir 
Gabriel  was  out  all  the  morning.  Ran¬ 
dulf  was  invisible  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  was  reported  by  his  man 
as  having  a  headache  and  not  wishing 
for  any  lunch. 

”  Headache cried  Sir  Gabriel  to  the 
ladies,  with  a  mighty  laugh,  ”  at  his  age 
I  had  never  even  dreamed  of  a  head¬ 
ache.  I’d  bet  something  he’s  on  his 
back  on  a  couch,  with  a  pipe  and  a 
French  novel.” 

The  ladies  said  nothing.  In  the 
afternoon  Sir  Gabriel  was  out  again, 
and  Miss  Danesdale  and  Miss  Dunlop 
yawned  in  company  until  dinner-time, 
when  they  and  their  mankind  all  met 
together  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
They  were  scarcely  seated  when  Sir 
Gabriel  said  : 

“  It’s  odd,  Randulf,  that  you  should 
have  been  asking  so  many  questions  last 


night  about  old  John  Aglionby  and 
those  girls.  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
fatality  about  these  things  sometimes.” 

“  As  how  ?”  inquired  his  son. 

”  Old  John  is  dead.  He  had  an 
apoplectic  fit  last  night,  and  died  at 
noon  to-day.  I  met  the  doctor  while  I 
was  out  this  afternoon,  and  he  told  me. 
It  gave  me  a  great  shock,  I  must  con¬ 
fess.  Aglionby  of  Scar  Foot  was  a 
name  so  inseparably  connected  with  this 
dale,  and  with  every  remembrance  of 
my  life  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
dale,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
now  he  must  be  a  remembrance  himself, 
and  nothing  more.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  strange. 
And  he  leaves  no  one  to  take  his 
name.” 

“  He  is  sure  to  have  made  a  proviso 
that  those  girls  shall  take  the  name  of 
Aglionby.  I  cannot  grasp  it  somehow  ; 
that  there  will  be  Conisbroughs  at  Scar 
Foot — and  women  !” 

“Do  you  visit  them,  Philippa?” 
asked  Randulf,  turning  to  his  sister. 

“We  exchange  cils  occasionally, 
and  we  always  ask  them  to  our  parties 
in  winter,  but  they  have  never  bwn  to 
one  of  them.  Of  course  I  must  go  and 
call  upon  Mrs.  Conisbrough  at  the 
proper  time.” 

”  I’m  not  sorry  the  poor  girls  will 
have  better  times  at  last,”  observed 
Sir  Gabriel,  on  whom  the  occurrence 
seemed  to  have  fallen  almost  as  a  blow. 
“  And,  after  all,  he  was  seventy-two  and 
over.  When  I  get  to  that  age,  boy,  you 
will  be  thinking  it  about  time  for  me  to 
clear  out.” 

Randulf  smiled,  and  drawled  out, 
“  Perhaps  I  may,  sir,”  but  his  eyes  met 
those  of  his  father.  The  old  roan  and 
the  young  man  understood  each  other 
well  already.  Sir  Gabriel  Danesdale 
slept  that  night  with  the  secure  conscious¬ 
ness  that  if  he  lived  to  be  a  hundred, 
his  son  would  never  wish  him  away. 

“  Ah,  there’s  a  deal  in  family  affec¬ 
tion,”  he  reflected.  “  If  Aglionby  had 
only  been  a  little  more  lenient  to  that 
poor  lad  of  his,  the  winter  of  his  life 
might  have  had  more  sun  in  it  and  less 
frost.  .  .  .  How  he  used  to  ride ! 
Like  a  devil  sometimes.  What  runs  we 
have  had  together  ;  and  what  fish  we 
have  killed  !  Poor  old  John  !” 
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Chapter  XIII. 

“  THE  FIRST  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEA¬ 
SON.” 

“The  first  concert  of  the  season,  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  you  mustn’t  miss  it.  Really, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  tell  what  you 
hear  in  those  awfully  classical  concerts. 
Isn’t  it  ‘  classical  ’  that  they  call  them  ? 
I’ve  been  to  some  of  them.  I  like 
watching  the  swells  come  in,  and  I  dare 
say  it’s  very  amusing  for  them,  who  go 
regularly  to  the  same  places,  to  meet  all 
their  friends,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; 
but  there  I’m  done.  Those  concerts 
send  me  to  sleep,  or  else  they  make  my 
head  ache.  It’s  nothing  but  a  bang¬ 
banging,  and  a  squeak-squeaking,  with¬ 
out  any  tune  to  go  by  in  it.  I  cant  tell 
what  you  hear  in  them.” 

It  was  Miss  Vane  who  thus  addressed 
her  swain  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
after  he  had  told  her  about  his  meeting 
with  his  grandfather.  He  held  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  listened  to  her  smiling¬ 
ly,  but  without  any  signs  of  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  purpose. 

"  Perhaps  you  don’t,  my  love.  I  hear 
a  great  deal  in  them.  To-night  I  shall 
hear  Madame  TrebelH  sing  ‘  Che  farb 
senza  Eurydice  ?  ’  which  is  enough  to 
last  any  fellow  for  a  week,  and  make 
him  thrill  whenever  he  thinks  of  it. 
Likewise,  I  shall  hear  Beethoven’s  sym¬ 
phony,  No.  5,  which — ” 

“  Oh,  those  horrid  long  symphonies  ! 
I  know  them.  I  can  no  more  make 
head  or  tail  of  them  than  I  can  of  your 
books  about  ethics  or  agnostics,  or 
something  sticks.  But  go,  go  ;  and  I 
hopic  you  may  enjoy  it.  I  like  a  play 
or  a  comic  opera,  for  my  part.  Promise 
you’ll  take  me  to  Madame  Angot  the 
next  time  it  comes,  and  I’ll  be  good.” 

“To  Madame  Angot  you  shall  go  if  I 
am  here,  and  able  to  take  you,”  he  re¬ 
joined,  his  eyes  smiling  darkly  beneath 
the  brim  of  his  hat.  ”  You  won’t  be 
gone  to  bed  when  I  get  back,”  he  said. 
"  It  won’t  be  late  ;  and  we  can  have 
half  an  hour’s  chat ;  just  half  an  hour.” 

"  Well,  if  you’re  not  too  late,”  said 
Miss  Vane  graciously. 

Bernard  promised  and  vowed  to  re¬ 
turn  very  early  ;  and  then  went  off  to 
enjoy  his  one  piece  of  genuine,  unadul¬ 
terated  luxury  and  extravagance  —  his 
sh411ing’s-worth  of  uncomfortable  stand¬ 


ing-room  in  the  “  body  of  the  hall,” 
which  shilling’s-worth,  while  the  great 
singers  sang,  and  the  great  orchestral 
masterpieces  were  performed  in  a  style 
almost  peculiar  to  Irkford,  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  towns — represented  to  him  a  whole 
realm  of  riches  and  glory,  royal  in  its 
splendor. 

He  secured  a  good  place,  just  behind 
the  last  of  the  reserved  seats,  which 
were  filled  with  a  brilliant-looking  audi¬ 
ence.  From  the  moment  in  which  the 
well-known  leader  came  on  and  received 
his  rounds  of  welcome  and  applause  to 
the  last  strain  of  the  last  composition  he 
was  all  ear  and  all  delight. 

It  was  certainly  a  feast  that  night  for 
those  who  care  for  such  feasts.  There 
was  a  delicious  ”  Anacreon”  overture, 
full  of  Cherubini’s  quaintest  thoughts  ; 
and  there  was  the  great  cantatrice  sing¬ 
ing  in  her  most  superb  style.  “  Che 
farb,”  though,  came  in  the  second  part 
of  the  performance.  Before  it  was  the 
Fifth  Symphony.  Bernard,  drinking  in 
the  sounds,  remembered  the  old  tale  of 
how  some  one  asked  the  composer  what 
he  meant  by  those  four  portentous  and 
thrilling  chords  which  open  the  sym¬ 
phony,  and  how  he  replied,  “  Thus  fate 
knocks  at  the  door.” 

“  Se  non  b  vero  h  ben  trovato,” 
thought  our  hero,  smiling  to  himself. 
“  A  fate  that  knocked  in  that  way  would 
be  a  fate  worth  opening  to,  whether 
good  or  bad.  But  one  usually  hears  a 
more  commonplace  kind  of  tap  at  the 
door  than  that.” 

He  listened  with  heart  and  soul  to 
the  grand  scena  from  ”  Orpheus.”  The 
cadence  rang  in  his  ears. 

“  Eurydice  !  Eurydice  ! 

Che  fard  senza  Eurydice  ?”* 

When  it  was  over,  he  slipped  out,  not 
caring  to  spoil  the  effect  of  it  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  anything  more.  As  he  marched 
home,  his  pulses  were  beating  fast.  The 
strains  of  “  Eurydice”  rang  in  his  ears. 
But  the  op>ening  chords  of  the  symphony 
struggled  with  them  and  overcame  them. 
“  Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door,”  he  re¬ 
peated  to  himself  many  times,  and  in  a 
low  voice  hummed  the  notes.  ”  Thus 
fate  knocks  at  the  door,”  he  muttered, 
laughing  a  little  to  himself,  as  he  insert¬ 
ed  his  latch-key,  and  opened  the  door  of 
No.  13  Crane  Street. 

He  found  Lizzie  in  the  parlor,  seated 
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on  a  stool  in  the  very  middle  of  the  that  of  Miss  V’^ane,  but  it  was  a  fact  that 
hearthrug,  and  gazing  upward  at  a  it  was  so. 

brown  envelope  which  she  had  stuck  on  Meantime,  wild  and  rapid  specula- 
the  mantelpiece,  in  front  of  the  clock.  tions  and  wonders  crowded  into  his  own 
“Bernard,”  she  said,  “there’s  a  mind.  Retried  hard  to  see  things  in 
telegram  for  you.”  She  scarcely  turned  what  he  called  a  “  sensible”  light.  He 
her  delicate  fair  face  toward  him  as  she  told  himself  that  it  was  utterly  impK)ssi- 
spoke.  “It  came  almost  the  minute  ble  that  his  grandfather  could  have  done 
you’d  gone,  and  I’m  fairly  dying  to  anything  to  his  will  which  in  anyway 
know  what  it  can  be  about.’’  affected  him.  There  had  not  been  time 

He  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  for  it.  He  would  have  to  go  to  Hawes, 
it  himself,  but  did  not  say  so,  taking  it  and  hear  what  they  wanted  him  for — 
as  if  nothing  could  have  been  more  possibly  to  attend  the  funeral — a  cere- 
natural  than  for  it  to  come.  mony  with  which  he  would  rather  have 

“  Why,  it’s  addressed  to  the  ware-  dispensed.  Then,  when  he  knew  how 
house,”  he  remarked.  “  How  did  it  get  much  he,  with  his  slender  salary,  was  to 
here  ?”  be  out  of  pocket  by  the  w'hole  affair,  he 

“  That  boy,  Robert  Stansfield,  from  would  come  back,  and  reveal  the  news 
the  warehouse,  brought  it.  He  said  it  to  Lizzie,  thus  forever  putting  out  of 
came  just  as  he  was  leaving,  and  he  her  head  all  hopes  or  aspirations  con- 
thought  you  might  like  to  have  it.  I  nected  with  old  Mr.  Aglionby  and  his 
believe  that  boy  would  die,  or  do  any-  money.  She  was  quite  satisfied  with  his 
thing  for  you,  Bernard,”' she  added,  explanation:  though  she  girded  at  him 
watching  him  as  he  opiened  and  read  the  and  teased  him  and  disagreed  with  him, 
message  without  a  muscle  of  his  face  he  had  the  power  of  making  her  do  ex¬ 
changing.  actly  as  he  chose  when  he  chose,  and  of 

“  ‘  James  Whaley,  solicitor,  Yoresett,  making  her  see  things  as  he  desired  her 
to  Bernard  Aglionby,  15  Fence  Street,  to  see  them.  But  he  could  only  do  it 
Irkford.  Your  grandfather  died  sud-  by  means  of  fear — intimidation,  and  he 
denly  this  morning,  and  your  presence  knew  it,  and  rarely  indeed  chose  to  ex- 
here  is  indispensable.  Come  to-morrow  ert  that  power. 

by  the  train  leaving  Irkford  at  2. 15,  and  He  thrust*  the'  telegram  into  his 
I  will  meet  .you  at  Hawes,  and  ex-  pocket,  and,  consulting  a  little  railway 
plain.’  ”  guide,  found  that  the  train  mentioned 

“  What  a  long  one,  Bernard  !  W’hat  by  Mr.  Whaley  was  the^nly  one  during 
is  it  ail  about  ?”  the  day  by  which  his  journey  could  be 

“  .\  stupid  thing  which  will  oblige  me  accomplished  in  reasonable  time.  The 
to  set  off  on  a  business  journey  to-mor-  earlier  ones  were  slow,  and  necessitated 
row,”  he  said,  frowning  a  little,  speak-  so  many  waitings  and  changings  that  he 
ing  quite  calmly,  but  feeling  his  heart  would  arrive  no  sooner.  In  the  morn- 
leaping  wildly.  Was  it  fate  that  ing  he  took  his  leave  of  Lizzie,  saying 
knocked  at  the  door  ?  or  was  it  “  but  a  he  could  not  give  her  his  address  now, 
bootless  bene  ”?  as  he  did  not  know  where  he  should  be 

Why  did  he  not  tell  her,  or  read  her  that  night,  but  he  would  write  as  soon 
the  telegram  ?  It  was  chiefly  because  as  possible.  Lizzie  was  very  sweet  and 
of  their  conversation  on  Monday  night  amiable  ;  she  hung  about  him  affection- 
last.  It  was  because  he  knew  what  she  ately,  and  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed, 
would  say  if  she  heard  the  news,  and  and  he  thought  what  an  angel  she  was, 
because,  rough  and  abrupt  though  he  what  a  guileless,  trusting  angel,  to  con- 
was,  he  simply  could  not  endure  to  hear  fide  herself  to  the  keeping  of  a  rough- 
her  comments  upon  that  news,  nor  to  lis-  hewn,  cross-grained  carle  like  him. 
ten  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  hopes  Again  his  heart  fluttered  as  he  gave  a 
which  she  would  build  upon  it,  and  flying  glance  toward  the  possibility  that 
which  she  would  not  hesitate  to  express.  Mr.  Whaley  of  Yoresett  might  have 
He  would  have  laughed  loud  and  long,  some  solid  reason  for  summoning  him 
if  any  one  had  told  him  that  his  sense  of  thus  suddenly  to  his  grandfather's  house, 
delicacy,  and  of  the  fitness  of  things.  If  there  were  any  such  reason — he 
was  finer  and  more  discriminating  than  kissed  Lizzie’s  sweet  face  with  a  strange 
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passion  of  regretful  love  and  tender¬ 
ness. 

“  Good-by,  my  own  sweetheart !” 
he  said  again. 

“  Good-by,  Bernard  dear  ;  and  be 
sure  you  let  me  know  when  you’re  com¬ 
ing  home.” 

(in  his  way  to  town  he  stopped  at  a 
post-office,  to  send  off  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Whaley,  promising  to  be  at  Hawe§ 
at  the  time  mentioned.  And  then  he 
went  on  to  the  warehouse,  and  asked  for 
leave  of  absence  with  a  cool  hardihood 


which  sorely  tried  the  temper  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  at  2.15  set 
off  on  his  journey  with  an  unknown  ob¬ 
ject — his  journey  which  might  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life,  or  merely  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  relentless  obduracy  of 
one  train  of  circumstances  for  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible.  It  was  in 
the  bitter,  sarcastic  nature  of  the  man 
to  contemplate  the  latter  possibility  as 
being  the  more  probable  one. — Temple 
Bar. 


-WHAT  IS  A  COLD  ? 

BY  A  MEDICAL  MAN. 


To  enjoy  life,  one  must  be  in  good 
health  ;  and  to  remain  free  from  disease 
is  the  desire  of  all.  Yet  there  are  some 
ailments  which  do  not  interfere  very 
much  with  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
therefore  are  not  dreaded  in  conse¬ 
quence — nay  more,  they  are  frequently 
treated  with  neglect,  although  in  many 
instances  they  are  the  precursors  of  more 
serious  disorders  which  may  in  not  a 
few  cases  have  a  fatal  termination. 
How  often  to  the  usual  greetings  which 
one  friend  exchanges  with  another  is  the 
reply  given  :  “  Very  well,  thank  you, 
except  a  little  cold.”  A  little  cold  ; 
and  yet  how  significant  this  may  be.  In 
how  many  cases  do  we  find  a  ”  little 
cold”  resemble  a  little  seed  which  may 
sooner  or  later  develop  into  a  mighty 
tree.  A  little  cold  neglected  may  and 
frequently  does  prove  itself  to  be  a  thing 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Let  me  then 
pray  my  readers  to  remember  that  small 
beginnings  in  not  a  few  instances  have 
big  endings,  and  this  especially  where 
disease  exists.  Let  us  then  consider 
what  is  a  common  cold. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  be  para¬ 
doxical,  and  affirm  that  it  is  not  a  cold 
at  all.  It  is  rather  a  heat,  if  I  might  so 
express  myself — that  is,  it  is  a  form  of 
fever,  but  of  course  of  a  very  mild  type, 
when  it  is  uncomplicated  by  other  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  certainly  in  the  majority  of 
instances  due  to  the  effects  of  cold  play¬ 
ing  upon  some  portion  of  the  body,  and 
reacting  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
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apparatus.  What  is  called  a  cold,  then, 
is  in  reality  a  fever  ;  and  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  of  such  a  trivial 
nature  as  to  necessitate  few  precautions 
being  taken  during  its  attack,  yet  in 
some  cases  it  nms  a  most  acute  course, 
and  may  be  followed  by  great  prostra¬ 
tion.  Even  when  the  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  Cold  are  developing  them¬ 
selves  —  when,  for  example,  what  a 
medical  man  calls  a  rigor,  or  as  it  is 
popularly  designated,  a  shivering  is  felt, 
when  we  would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  animal  temperature  is  below  par,  it 
is  at  that  very  moment  higher  than  the 
normal  ;  thus  showing  the  onset  of  fever. 
Before  going  at  once  into  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  nature  of  the  disease  under 
discussion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  dip  a 
little  into  that  most  interesting  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  science  —  physiology, 
and  indeed,  without  doing  so,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
my  readers  to  understand  the  manner  in 
which  cold  acts  in  producing  the  inflam¬ 
matory  condition  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nose,  or  as  it  is  called, 
the  Schneiderian  membrane — which  in¬ 
flamed  condition  constitutes  a  cold  in 
the  head.  It  will  be  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  mucous  membrane  is,  what 
its  duties  are,  and  how  these  duties  are 
performed,  before  entering  upon  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  disease  attacking  it.  To 
take  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
as  an  example.  We  find  that  it  is  a 
membrane  spread  out  over  a  very  large 
area,  lining  as  it  does  a  great  many  un- 
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dulations’ caused  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  bones  composing  the  walls  of  the 
nostrils,  so  that  a  very  much  greater 
surface  is  required  to  be  traversed  by 
the  air  entering  the  lungs  through  the 
nose — the  natural  passage — than  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  actual  length  of  the  canal. 
The  object  of  this  is  obvious,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  is  usually  either  below 
or  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  loaded  with 
particles  of  matter  which  would  irritate 
the  lungs  did  they  find  access  to  them. 

The  tortuous  passage  of  the  nose  thus 
tends  in  the  first  place  to  equalize  in 
some  measure  the  temperature  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  inhaled,  with  that  of  the 
lungs ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  Schnei¬ 
derian  membrane  being  of  a  tenacious 
nature,  tends  to  attract  and  ensnare  the 
impurities  which  the  air  may  contain. 
We  thus  see  that  the  nostrils  act  as  a  fil¬ 
ter  to  the  air  taken  in  by  inhalation.  If 
we  observe  any  mucous  surface  we  can¬ 
not  help  remarking  its  deep-red  color, 
this  being  due  to  the  close  network  of 
blood-vessels  ramifying  on  its  surface. 
In  consequence  of  this  accumulation  of 
minute  arteries  and  veins  through  which 
warm  blood  is  constantly  flowing,  a 
pretty  high  temperature  is  constantly 
maintained  in  any  cavity  lined  by  mucous 
membrane.  There  is  therefore  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  important 
a  part  the  nostrils  play  in  preparing  the 
air  for  its  entrance  into  the  sensitive 
structure  of  the  lungs.  But  the  nostrils 
do  not  only  temper  the  air — they  also 
yield  to  it  an  amount  of  moisture  which 
renders  it  still  more  bland  and  less  irri¬ 
tating.  We  see,  then,  that  the  functions 
of  the  nostrils  as  regards  the  atmosphere 
inhaled  are  threefold — (i)  in  equalizing 
its  temperature,  (2)  in  moistening,  and 
(3)  in  filtering  it.  The  latter  function 
is  materially  aided  by  quite  a  forest  of 
minute  hairs  which  guard  the  entrance 
to  the  passages. 

Having  noticed  how  distended  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
naturally  are,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  slight  a  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  blood-supply  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  congestion  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  structure,  and  such  is 
really  the  case  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this 


that  people  who  have  what  is  called  an 
irritable  mucous  membrane  are  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  cold.  They  have,  in  fact,  a 
chronically  congested  mucous  membrane, 
which,  however,  is  usually  associated 
with  and  dependent  upon  a  disordered 
digestion.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  a  cold  is  not  produced  by  cold  air 
acting  upon  the  surface  which  suffers. 
It  is  quite  tnie  that  there  are  individuals 
with  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  who  take 
catarrh  when  they  smell  certain  sub¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  many  cannot  go 
into  a  room  where  powdered  ipecac  is 
exposed  without  immediately  catching 
catarrh  in  the  nasal  passages  :  and  there 
is  reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  could 
not  smell  a  rose  without  being  affected 
in  a  similar  way. 

We  must  now  go  a  step  further  before 
we  can  understand  the  modus  operandi 
by  which  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  in  any 
other  region,  is  produced.  It  has  been 
shown  that  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
mucous  membrane  is  to  secrete  mucus. 
But  what  is  it  that  makes  the  secretion 
vary  in  quantity  ?  Well,  an  irritant  ap¬ 
plied  directly  to  the  surface  may  pro¬ 
duce  an  excessive  flow,  and  this  super¬ 
abundance  of  mucus  is  thrown  out  by  an 
effort  of  nature  in  its  endeavor  to  shield 
the  delicate  membrane  and  remove  the 
irritant ;  this  may  happen  also  when 
there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  in 
the  vessels,  which  is  the  case  when  con¬ 
gestion  exists,  the  distension  of  the 
blood-vessels  acting  as  an  irritant,  and 
supplying  in  greater  amount  the  fluid 
from  which  the  mucus  is  extracted,  thus 
tending  to  excite  the  secreting  power  to 
greater  effort.  Thus  we  have  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  excessive  discharge  in 
catarrh  of  the  nose.  But  when  the 
direct  irritant  is  removed,  the  unnatu¬ 
rally  abundant  discharge  ceases.  Not 
so,  however,  when  the- superabundance 
is  due  to  the  effects  of  cold  ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  a  diseased  condition  is  set 
up,  which  will  only  disappear  when  the 
effects  of  the  exposure  upon  the  nervous 
system  have  passed  away. 

Having  demonstrated  that  cold  is  not 
produced  by  the  action  of  cold  air  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  part  affected,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  effect  of  cold  act¬ 
ing  upon  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  this  is 
brought  about.  If  a  person  sits  in  a 
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draught  of  cold  air,  and  this  draught  is 
directed  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
chances  are  that  a  catarrh  of  the  nasal 
passages  will  result,  and  this  is  produced 
iiy  what  is  called  reflex  action  of  the 
nerves.  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to 
diverge  a  little  and  explain  what  reflex 
action  is.  It  must  be  understood,  then, 
that  there  are  numerous  nervous  centres 
connected  with  the  spinal  cord.  These 
nervous  centres  send  filaments  of  their 
nerves  to  various  portions  of  the  body. 
For  example,  a  nerve  centre  may  be 
placed  alongside  the  spine  in  the  neck, 
and  from  this  point  nerves  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  One 
important  function  of  these  little  bodies 
is  to  control  the  supply  of  blood  to 
different  surfaces  and  tissues  and  organs. 
'I'his  is  done  by  a  system  of  minute 
nerves  which  are  distributed  on  the 
arteries,  by  which  the  vessels  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  contraction.  Now,  if  these 
nerves  are  severed  from  the  main  trunk, 
the  blood-vessels  immediately  expand  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  calibre,  and  con¬ 
gestion  is  the  result  ;  or  if  these  nerves 
are  paralyzed,  the  same  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Sometimes  a  very  slight  shock 
produces  a  temporary  paralysis  of  these 
minute  nerves  when  a  rush  of  blood 
takes  place  into  the  arteries,  of  which 
blushing  is  a  good  example  ;  but  the 
nerves  soon  recover  their  control  over 
the  blood-supply,  and  the  blush  passes 
away.  Then  again,  the  shock  may  pro¬ 
duce  quite  the  opposite  effect ;  this  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  cause  such  extreme 
contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  that  a 
deadly  pallor  pervades  the  face,  as  for 
instance  in  severe  shock  from  fear. 
'I'his,  however,  is  caused  more  by  the 
effect  of  shock  acting  upon  the  nerve 
centres  which  supply  the  heart  with 
motor  power. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  one  extremity 
of  a  nerve  arising  from  a  particular  nerve 
centre,  is  irritated  ;  this  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  that  centre,  which  is  affected 
thereby,  it  may  be  slightly  or  more 
severely.  'I’he  irritation  may  be  so 
great  as  to  prostrate  for  the  time  being 
the  nerve  centre,  and  in  consequence 
all  the  nerves  arising  from  it  are  thrown 
into  a  state  of  inaction.  'This  is  called 
the  reflex  action  of  that  nerve  centre, 
because  the  effects  of  the  irritant  applied 
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to  one  part  of  the  body  are  thereby  re¬ 
flected  to  other  parts.  Instances  of  re¬ 
flex  action  may  be  seen  frequently  in 
every-day  life.  Take,  for  example,  the 
action  of  the  eyelid  when  an  object 
threatens  to  enter  the  eye.  'I’he  retina 
perceives  the  object  advancing  ;  this  is 
telegraphed  to  the  nervous  centre  sup¬ 
plying  the  muscles  which  open  and  shut 
the  eyelids,  and  immediately  a  message 
is  sent  back  to  the  eyelids  to  shut  and 
exclude  the  particle  of  matter  that 
threatens  to  enter  the  eye.  All  this  is 
done  so  quickly  that  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  realize  that  there  is  time  for  reflex 
nervous  action  being  brought  into  play. 

Another  instance  of  reflex  action,  but 
this  time  influencing  the  secretions,  may 
be  cited.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
effect  of  a  savory  smell  or  the  sight  of 
some  luxury  upon  the  salivary  secretion, 
so  that,  to  use  a  common  expression, 

‘  the  mouth  waters.’  In  the  first,  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  the  means  by  which 
the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve 
centre  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  optic 
nerve  which  is  the  transmitting  agent  ; 
but  in  each  case  the  impression  is  re¬ 
flected  to  that  nerve  controlling  the 
salivary  secretion,  with  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  We 
thus  see  that  the  secretions  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  one  nerve  conveying  its  im¬ 
pression  to  another  whose  filaments  take 
origin  in  a  common  centre. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  subject  more 
directly  under  consideration  in  this 
paper,  we  must  comprehend  how  cold 
acting  on  one  part  of  the  body  produces 
catarrh  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
Exposure  to  the  most  intense  cold  for  a 
lengthened  period  will  not  produce  this 
effect.  Indeed,  we  find  it  invariably  the 
case  that  severe  frost  in  winter  is,  so  far 
as  catarrh  is  concerned,  the  healthiest 
weather  we  can  have.  During  the 
prevalence  of  frost,  as  a  rule,  colds  are 
at  a  minimum.  'I'he  system  here  shows 
its  jK)wer  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  and  actu¬ 
ally  benefits  by  the  prevailing  low  tem¬ 
perature.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  a 
person  to  be  sitting  in  a  room  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  is,  say,  seventy  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  a  current  of 
cold  air  is  rushing  in  at  an  open  door  or 
window  and  playing  upon  the  back  of 
his  head,  or  it  may  be  on  his  legs  or 
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feet,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
“  catch  cold,”  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  this  cold  will  be  a  catarrh  in  the 
head,  and  what  may  appear  more  re¬ 
markable  still,  only  one  nostril  will  at 
first  be  affected.  Now,  if  the  catarrh 
was  due  to  the  inhalation  of  cold  air, 
both  nostrils  would  suffer  ;  but  it  is  not 
so,  for  as  each  side  of  the  body  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  its  distinct  set  of  nerves,  so 
only  that  side  is  affected  through  which 
the  reflex  disturbance  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted.-  The  modus  operandi  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  draught  of  cold  air  acting, 
we  will  suppose,  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  conveys  through  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  ramifies  on  the  scalp,  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  centre  from  which 
these  nerve  fibres  proceed  ;  but  we  must 
understand  that  this  nerve  centre  sends 
its  filaments  to  other  portions  of  the 
body,  and  so  the  shock  which  this  cen¬ 
tre  receives  by  one  set  of  nerves,  is  re¬ 
flected  by  another  set  to  some  surface 
quite  remote  from  that  primarily  acted 
upon  ;  and  in  this  way  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  is  brought  about.  In  con¬ 
sequence  these  vessels  become  dilated 
and  engorged,  and  the  shock  which  has 
brought  about  this  congestion  continu¬ 
ing,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
blood-supply,  and  so  an  inflammatory 
condition  is  set  up.  When  this  exists, 
the  blood-vessels  are  enormously  distend¬ 
ed  ;  consequently  an  excess  of  blood 
passes  through  the  part,  the  little  cells 
which  secrete  the  mucus  being  thus  ex¬ 
cited  and  working  much  more  rapidly 
than  when  in  health.  In  this  way  the 
enormous  discharge  of  mucus  which  ac¬ 
companies  a  cold  in  the  head,  is  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

Another  effect  of  this  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  sneezing,  which  is 
an  effort  of  nature  to  restore  the  equilib¬ 


rium  of  the  nervous  centre  by  another 
kind  of  reflex  action.  Sneezing  in 
catarrh  is  a  method  nature  adopts  to 
stimulate  the  prostrate  nervous  centre, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  reassert  its  proper 
control  over  the  blood-supply  to  the 
part  ;  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
effects  of  being  exposed  to  a  draught  of 
cold  air  are  often  completely  destroyed 
by  a  succession  of  sneezes.  Of  course 
nature  does  not  always  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed  in  these  efforts  ;  but  when  she  does 
not,  the  shock  from  which  the  nervous 
centre  suffers  gradually  passes  away,  and 
the  blood-vessels  again  come  under  the 
control  of  the  little  nerves  which  regu¬ 
late  their  calibre,  and  so  the  catarrh  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  a 
few  days.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  shock  from  the  cold  air  acting  upon 
the  nervous  centre  is  of  such  severity 
that  the  consequent  inflammation  is  in¬ 
tense  enough  to  check  the  secretion  of 
mucus  altogether,  and  in  consequence 
the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  as  well  as 
inflamed,  and  the  suffering  very  much 
intensified. 

So  far,  we  have  only  glanced  at  a  cold 
in  the  head,  which  passes  away  in  a  few 
hours,  but  this  is  not  always  the  happy 
termination.  There  is  a  peculiar  tend¬ 
ency  which  inflammation  possesses  of 
not  leaving  off  where  it  commenced,  but 
of  invading  the  tissues  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  more  especially  when 
the  tissue  is  continuous  with  that 
primarily  attacked,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  pas¬ 
sages.  A  cold  may  commence  in  the 
head  and  rapidly  spread  by  what  is 
technically  termed  continuity  of  tissue 
into  the  chest  ;  and  so  what  at  the  first 
promised  to  be  only  cold  in  the  head 
may  terminate  in  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
or  even  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — 
Chambers'  Journal. 
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Half  a  century  ago,  or  thereabouts,  panting  for  knowledge,  and  nothing 
it  was  the  dream  of  a  number  of  amiable  stood  in  the  way  of  their  gratification 
and  philanthropic  persons  that  society  but  the  various  duties  levied  by  the  ex- 
could  be  regenerated  by  means  of  the  cise  upon  the  materials  of  printing  and 
penny  press.  The  working  classes  were,  upon  paper.  It  must  be  owned  that 
It  was  somewhat  gratuitously  assumed,  there  was  but  little  foundation  for  this 
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notion,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  ought  to  be  than  what  act¬ 
ually  existed.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  number  of  working  men  anxious 
for  self-improvement,  but  their  number 
was  not  large,  nor,  in  view  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  their  class,  is  it 
probable  that  it  ever  will  be.  A  man 
must  be  very  exceptionally  constituted 
if,  after  nine  or  ten  hours  passed  at  a 
carpenter’s  bench,  or  in  an  engineer’s 
workshop,  he  is  prepared  to  sit  down  to 
mathematical  or  general  scientific  study. 
Persons  of  this  type  are,  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  they  were,  and  with  the 
extension  of  education  their  number  may 
be  expected  still  farther  to  increase. 
Such  working  men  will,  however,  always 
remain  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  fact  it  will  be  as  well  to  recog¬ 
nize.  Brougham,  and  the  philanthropic 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  failed  to  do 
so,  and  to  that  circumstance  must 
be  attributed  the  comparative  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  almost  in¬ 
numerable  Mechanics’  Institutes  which 
at  one  time  dotted  the  surface  of 
England.  Had  there  been  a  little 
more  practical  common  sense,  and  a 
little  less  unworldly  theory  to  guide 
them,  the  founders  of  the  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge  Society  might  have  accomplished 
infinitely  more  than  they  did.  Their 
mistake  lay  in  supposing  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  working 
classes  would  invest  an  appreciable  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  scanty  earnings  in  the 
purchase  of  the  interminable  numbers  of 
a  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  believing 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  read, 
much  less  to  buy,  such  literary  bran  as 
Brougham’s  “  Dialogues  on  Instinct,” 
or  Harriet  Martineau’s  ”  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy.”  The  collapse 
of  the  society,  and  the  fact  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  resuscitate  it, 
sufficiently  prove  the  accuracy  of  this 
view,  while  the  present  condition  of  the 
penny  press  of  this  country  affords  an 
ample  confirmation  of  it,  supposing  such 
further  confirmation  to  be  necessary. 

I..eaving  newspapers  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  weekly  and  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  issued  at  this  price  may  fairly  be 
said  to  present  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  of  modern  times.  Their 
number  is  enormous,  and  their  circula¬ 


tion  almost  fabulous.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  between  five 
and  six  millions  of  penny  papers  are  cir¬ 
culated  in  London  alone  every  week. 

Scarcely  any  of  them  are  absolutelv 
vicious  in  character —  thanks  to  the 
energy  which  the  police  as  a  rule  display 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act — but  there  are  not  a  few 
which  trench  on  the  border  land  of  vice  ; 
while  of  the  great  majority  which  re¬ 
main,  the  principal  characteristic  is  a 
senile  imbecility  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
irrational  sensationalism  on  the  other, 
equally  destructive  to  anything  like  mas¬ 
culine  vigor  of  thought.  Reading  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  copy-books,  an  intellect¬ 
ual  occupation,  but  few  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  contend  that  such  intellectual 
fare  as  that  provided  by  the  non-political 
penny  press  requires  the  smallest  amount 
of  mental  power  for  its  assimilation.  Its 
readers  are  indeed  not  those  who  want 
to  think,  but  those  who  wish  to  escape 
from  thought  ;  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  desirable 
on  every  account  if  those  who  are  in  this 
latter  case  should  seek  their  diversion  in 
avowed  recreation  rather  than  in  the  en- 
feeblement  of  their  intellects  by  idle  and 
enervating  reading.  It  is  perhaps  hope¬ 
less  to  expect  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
will  meet  with  any  general  acceptance. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  book  is  of 
consequence  in  the  minds  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  thousands  more  are  still  under 
the  dominion  of  those  manuals  of  advice 
for  students  and  aspiring  working  men 
which  hold  up  for  emulation  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  certain  of  their  heroes  who  in 
their  leisure  time  occupied  themselves, 
not  with  such  frivolities  as  chess,  or 
draughts,  or  backgammon,  but  invari¬ 
ably  sought  their  amusement  among 
books.  Still,  an  examination  of  the 
matter  which  forms  almost  the  only 
intellectual  food  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  may  not 
be  without  interest,  though  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  may  not  be  precisely 
those  in  favor  of  the  admirers  of  “'cheap 
literature  for  the  people.” 

In  this  connection  newspapers  may 
,  fairly  be  left  out  of  account,  though  it  is  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  reflection  that  there 
are  millions  of  Englishmen  who  never 
read  anything  else,  and  that  among  them 
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the  organs  which  command  the  largest 
circulation  are  those  Sunday  papers 
which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
objectionable  violence  of  their ’tone,  by 
their  frequent  selection  of  disgusting  law 
reports,  by  their  attacks  upon  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  and  by  otherwise  pandering 
to  the  worst  instincts  of  the  uneducated 
classes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  speak.of 
those  “  religious”  newspapers  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  religious  bodies.  Upon  the  bor¬ 
derland  between  these  journals  and  the 
secular  press  are,  however,  a  number  of 
penny  prints  of  very  large  circulation, 
half  magazine  and  half  newspaper, 
which  are  worthy  of  some  notice.  First 
on  the  list  comes  the  Christian  World, 
which  is  published  twice  a  week,  and 
which  having  a  very  large  circulation  is 
in  great  favor  with  advertisers.  The 
news  which  it  gives  may  be  succinctly 
described  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  opinions  of  the  Daily 
Nrws,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  secta¬ 
rian  pietism.  Religious  intelligence,  or 
rather  the  doings  of  the  dissenting  sects, 
occupies  a  large  share  of  the  space,  and 
a  sermon  is  occasionally  given  ;  but  the 
leading  feature  is  the  part  of  the  paper 
which  bears  the  heading,  "  The  Family 
Circle,”  and  which  usu^ly  consists  of  a 
large  instalment  of  a  floridly  sensational 
religious  novel,  depicting  the  influence 
of  evangelical  theology  upon  the  man¬ 
ners  and  morals  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  intention  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
but  the  effect  is  slightly  ludicrous — 
much  such  as  that  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  exertions  of  a  lady’s 
maid  of  humble  origin,  and  of  profound 
reverence  for  the  aristocracy,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister  of  the  lower  class.  The 
advertisements  are,  however,  the  strong¬ 
est  point  of  the  paper.  All  the  quack 
medicines  of  the  day  —especially  those 
which  are  owned  or  used  by  dissenting 
ministers,  and  which  form  a  curiously 
large  proportion  of  the  whole* — are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  these  columns  at  great 
length,  as  are  also  bargains  in  drapery 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  how  long  this  connec¬ 
tion  between  Dissent  and  quack  medicines  has 
existed.  Wesley,  very  early  in  his  career, 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  his  local  preachers 
to  sell  "  pills,  potions,  or  balsams.” 
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and  haberdashery,  and  wonderful  offers 
of  articles  of  jewelry  and  personal 
adornment  which  are  to  be  forwarded  in 
return  for  twenty-six  stamps  and  a 
”  coupon.”  .The  young  ladies  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  turn  who  want  situations  behind  the 
counters  of  drapers’  and  milliners’ 
shops,  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
same  tyi>e  who  are  willing  to  assist  in 
the  shops  of  drapers,  grocers,  and  but- 
termen  all  over  the  kingdom,  also  place 
their  wants  before  the  public  in  the 
columns  of  the  Christian  World. 

Another  paper,  much  of  the  same  type 
as  to  matter,  and  with  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  character  of  its  adver¬ 
tisements,  is  the  Christian,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  especially  the  organ  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  and  of  the  some¬ 
what  erratic  members  of  other  sects  who 
sympathize  with  them.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  in  the  columns  of 
this  paper  that  Lieutenant  Carey  gave 
vent  to  the  pious  satisfaction  excited  in 
his  own  bosom  by  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  in  South  Africa.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Age,  Christian  Globe,  and  Christian 
Union,  are  papers  much  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription.  The  first  is  the  organ  of  Dr. 
De  Witt  Talmage,  of  New  York,  whose 
visit  to  this  country  may  be  remembered 
— though  perhaps  with  somewhat  mixed 
emotions — by  the  managers  of  many  dis¬ 
senting  “  interests”  on  whose  behalf  he 
undertook  to  lecture  for  the  moderate 
fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  and  his  ex¬ 
penses.  His  sermons  are  regularly  re¬ 
printed  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  as 
also  in  the  Christian  Globe,  neither  of 
which  calls  otherwise  for  special  remark. 
All  of  them  contain  specimens  of  sensa¬ 
tional  preaching,  short  religious  essays, 
and  pious  stories,  of  greater  or  less 
length,  while  the  general  advertisements 
are  pretty  much  of  the  character  of 
those  of  the  Christian  World.  The 
Christian  Herald  stands  upon  a  some¬ 
what  different  footing.  It  is  advertised 
as  ”  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Baxter, 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
circulation  over  195,000  a  week.  This 
journal  (with  which  is  incorporated  the 
Christian  Signal)  contains  every  week  a 
portrait,  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tal¬ 
mage,  of  Brooklyn,  U.  S.,  and,  by 
special  permission,  a  sermon  or  exposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  ;  also 
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always  a  prophetic  article  and  summary 
of  current  events,  as  well  as  stories, 
anecdotes,  etc.  Also  in  every  issue  of 
its  penny  monthly  supplement  there  are 
sermons  by  the  Revs.  W,  Hay  Aitken 
and  W.  M.  Punshon,  LL.D.”  The 
principal  feature  of  this  paper  is,  as  will 
probably  be  guessed  by  the  judicious 
reader,  its  prophetical  articles.  The 
sermons,  and  the  meek  little  anecdotes 
which  fill  the  greater  part  of  its  pages, 
are  comparatively  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  amazing  predictions  of  the 
gentleman  who  interprets  current  history 
by  the  light  of  the  prophet  Daniel  and 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Herald  before  us  as 
we  write,  contains  an  article  on  “  The 
New  Radical  Liberal  Parliament,” 
which  is  described  as  “  a  step  towards 
fulfilling  five  prophetic  events  and  order 
of  coming  occurrences.”  The  writer 
has  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  reads  in  the  constitution  of 
the  present  parliament  a  certain  sign  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  At 
the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  append  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  matter  which  finds  a  weekly  sale 
of  195,000,  and  according  to  the  usual 
proportion  between  sales  and  readers, 
nearly  a  million  of  readers.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration,  the 
prophetic  writer  says  : — 

"  The  existence  of  an  unprecedentedly  strong 
Liberal  Government,  which  may  promote  ex¬ 
treme  radical  measures  or  a  democratic  policy 
distasteful  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
tends  in  the  direction  of  occurrences  which 
may  lead  to  her  abdication  in  favor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  has  already  been  rumored  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  on  the  ground  of  advanced  years 
and  impaired  health.  Consequently,  the  pres¬ 
ent  conjuncture  of  afiairs  points  more  than 
ever  before  toward  the  fulfilment  of  Daniels 
profkecytkatA  MAN  SHALL  BE  REIGN¬ 
ING  OVER  BRITAIN  (whether  he  be  a 
king  or  a  Republican  president)  at  the  time  of 
the  final  crisis,  when  the  latter-day  ten-king- 
domed  confederacy  shall  come  into  existence, 
and  when  Ireland  shall  be  separated  from  Eng¬ 
land.” 

A  little  lower  down  in  the  same  article 
we  find  the  remarkable  statement  that  as 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  (who  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  ”  that  eleventh  king  and  future 
great  Antichrist  of  the  last  days”)  will 
be  sixty-seven  years  old  in  1 890,  the  end 
of  the  world  cannot  be  deferred  much 
beyond  that  year.  The  writer  goes  on — 


"  The  order  of  coming  occurrences  during 
the  decade  of  1880  to  i8go,  which  will  be  the 
most  eventful  and  momentous  decade  in  the 
history  of  our  world,  will  be  briefly  as  follows  : 
Unprecedented  wars  and  revolutions  will  pro¬ 
duce  (probably  by  about  1883)  the  formation  of 
the  whole  extent  of  Csesar’s  original  Roman 
empire  into  an  allied  confederacy  of  ten  king¬ 
doms — the  ten  toes  and  ten  horns — viz,  Britain 
separated  from  Ireland,  France  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Thrace-with-Bithynia,  and  Bulgaria, 
with  some  enlargements  (as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  article).  Then  there  will  be  parcelled 
out  of  one  of  the  four  horn  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  Thrace,  a  little  horn  kingdom 
— i.e.,  a  small  territory — such,  for  example,  as 
Macedonia  or  Palestine,  etc. — and  a  Napoleon 
(probably  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon)  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  its  ruler,  and  will  thus  become  Daniel's 
little  horn,  or  sovereign  arising  out  of  one  of 
the  four  horns,  and  predicted  gradually  to  ‘  wax 
exceeding  great,’  and  to  subdue  three  of  the 
ten  kings,  and  also  to  make  a  seven  years'  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  Jews  about  seven  years  before 
the  end  of  this  dispensation  (Dan.  9  :  27).  If 
the  end  is  to  be  about  1S90  he  must  make  the 
covenant  about  1883,  but  if  he  makes  it  later, 
the  end  will  of  course  be  proportionately  later,” 

Last  on  the  list  of  the  religious  papers 
comes  the  Fountain^  which  is  described 
as  ”  Literary,  Religious,  and  Social,” 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  organ  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  Holbom  Via¬ 
duct.  The  paper  contains  but  little 
thal  is  likely  to  interest  any  one  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Rev.  Doctor’s  particular 
form  of  faith,  but  it  is  said  to  have  a 
large  circulation,  and  judging  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  about  nine  pages  of 
advertisements  the  facts  probably  bear 
out  this  statement  The  principal  at¬ 
traction  is  to  be  found  in  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Parker’s  weekly  sermons — extem¬ 
pore  discourses,  which,  with  the  equally 
extempore  prayers  before  them,  are  re¬ 
ported  from  a  shorthand  writer’s  notes. 
Besides  these  sermons  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fiction  together  with  a  few 
reprints  from  American  religious  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  criticize  the  sermons  in  this 
place,  but  there  are  probably  few  who 
read  them  who  will  be  surprised  at  the 
quality  of  the  fiction  which  Dr.  Parker 
purveys  for  the  use  of  his  congregation. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  all 
these  prints  is,  however,  not  so  much 
their  contents  as  their  circulation.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  get  at  accurate  statistics 
on  this  point,  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  eight  papers  in 
question  enjoy  an  average  circulation 
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among  them  of  from  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  a  million  and  a  half  copies 
every  week.  One  of  the  principal  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  great  circulation  is  the 
immense  number  of  costly  advertise¬ 
ments  which  they  contain.  The  persons 
who  advertise  thus  largely  are  usually 
keen  business  men,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  would  not  continue 
to  expend  from  five  to  ten  pounds  per 
week  on  advertisements  in  religious 
weekly  papers  unless  they  found  the  in¬ 
vestment  a  profitable  one.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  one  quack  medicine  has  been 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  what  this  im¬ 
plies,  and  he  has  accordingly  started  one 
nf  the  most  unctuous  of  these  papers,  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  which  his 
nostrum  is  regularly  and  most  vehe¬ 
mently  announced. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  prints,  but  of 
a  more  distinctly  philanthropic  charac¬ 
ter,  is  a  small  group  of  papers,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  which, 'under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  could  hardly  pay 
the  cost  of  production,  while  as  they 
have  no  advertisements — quack  medi¬ 
cine  or  other — to  fall  back  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  issued  at  some 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  proprietors.  First 
on  the  list  is  the  British  Workman,  an 
imi)erial  folio  sheet,  published  in  the 
interests  of  teetotalism  and  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christianity.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent  and  the  printing  is  admirable  ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  could,  in  fact,  be 
better,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
paper  does  not  reach  the  class  at  which 
it  is  aimed.  Copies  may  be  seen  occa¬ 
sionally  in  cabmen’s  shelters  and  simi¬ 
lar  places — usually  the  gift  of  philan¬ 
thropic  ladies,  and  in  a  suspicious  slate 
of  cleanliness — but  there  is  good  reason 
to  doubt  if  the  working  classes  as  a  body 
trouble  themselves  much  about  tracts  in 
disguise.  If  they  are  put  in  their  way 
they  will  read  them  —  perhaps  ;  at  all 
events  they  will  accept  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  pictures,  which  they  think  will 
please  their  children.  But  of  all  people 
in  the  world  the  working  classes  are  the 
most  suspicious  and  the  most  haughty. 
There  is  nothing  that  they  resent  so 
much  as  being  lectured  and  treated  like 
children,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  angled  for  with  baits  of  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  of  an  almost  infantile 
mildness,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Brit¬ 


ish  Workman,  will  probably  do  more  to 
prejudice  them  against  teetotalism  and 
“  Sabbath  keeping"  than  all  the  mild 
exhortations  of  that  paper  can  counter¬ 
balance.  No  one  can  doubt  the  excel¬ 
lent  intentions  of  its  founders  and  of 
those  who  distribute  it  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  which  it  is  intended  to 
influence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  live  among  working  men  and 
to  observe  their  habits  without  becoming 
convinced  that  nothing  is  less  likely  to 
influence  them  than  tracts  and  magazines 
of  the  tract  type.  They  infinitely  prefer 
UoytT s  or  Reynolds' s  newspapers  as  the 
companion  of  their  after-dinner  pipes 
and  pints  of  modest  “  four  ’arf  while 
if  they  want  fiction  they  patronize  a  class 
of  literature  of  which  we  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  later  on.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  Old  Jonathan,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sort  of  successor  of  that 
friend  of  our  youth,  Old  Humphrey. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  but  the  letter- 
press  is  of  the  type  sometimes  called 
"  goody  goody,”  and  some  of  the  reflec¬ 
tions  and  observations  strike  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  as  being  remarkably  trite  and 
obvious,  while  matters  of  fact  are  given 
with  less  attention  to  accuracy  that  is 
quite  desireable.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
an  account  of  his  summer  holiday  by  an 
obviously  youthful  curate,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  number  for  July  last,  may 
be  found  the  following  sentence  : — “  As 
soon  as  we  had  steamed  a  little  farther 
south  of  the  Admiralty  Pier,  but  before 
arriving  off  the  Shakespeare  Cliff,  we 
passed  close  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
of  the  German  ironclad,  the  Grosser 
Kurfiirst,  which  foundered  off  Dover 
the  month  before  with  four  hundred 
souls  on  board’’ — a  sentence  which 
contains  almost  as  many  blunders  as 
lines.  After  such  a  specimen  of  accu¬ 
racy  as  this  the  reader  will  be  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  light  upon  a  remarkably  apoc¬ 
ryphal  anecdote  of  George  III.  as  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  the  number. 
The  British  Workwoman  does  not  issue, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  office  of 
the  British  Workman,  but  is  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  League.  Its  circulation  is  stat¬ 
ed  to  be  considerable,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  bought  by  many 
of  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
In  the  first  place,  as  compared  with  the 
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secular  papers,  it  is  rather  dear,  and  in 
the  second  working  women,  like  their 
husbands,  are  not  greatly  given  to  ex¬ 
pending  their  pence  in  buying  tracts — 
to  which  class  these  well-meaning  and 
rather  dull  papers  must,  after  all,  be 
relegated.  Another  paper,  which  some¬ 
what  ostentatiously  announces  itself  as 
“  a  journal  of  pure  literature,”  is  the 
Daisy,  which  is  now  in  its  ninth  volume. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  John  Lobb,  who  also 
conducts  the  Christian  Age,  already 
mentioned.  Its  contents  are  stories, 
essays,  and  social  papers,  and  as  the 
greater  part  is  reprinted  from  other 
papers,  chiefly  of  American  origin,  it 
does  not  call  for  much  attention. 

Turning  now  to  the  purely  secular 
papers,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  atmosphere.  These  last  are 
not  very  wise  perhaps,  but  they  are  free 
from  the  forced  and  pietistic  air  which 
hangs  about  the  class  of  prints  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made  ;  and  as 
they  are  very  largely  bought  by  the 
lower  middle,  and  working  classes,  they 
afford  a  fair  criterion  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intellectual  tastes.  First  on 
the  list  by  right  of  seniority,  and  it 
ought  perhaps  to  be  added,  of  character 
also,  is  the  Family  Herald.  This  paper 
is  now  approaching  its  2000th  number, 
having  been  founded  in  r844  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  deserve  all  the  rapturous 
eulogy  once  poured  out  upon  it  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  since  lavishly  used 
in  advertisements,  it  is  an  eminently 
creditable  specimen  of  the  penny  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  day.  It  usually  contains  in 
each  number  a  complete  story,  with  in¬ 
stalments  of  two  serials  ;  a  leading  arti¬ 
cle  on  some  current  topic  of  the  day, 
about  three  pages  of  selected  reprint, 
some  small  quantity  of  original  poetry, 
and  a  page  of  answers  to  correspond¬ 
ents.  Of  the  fiction  it  need  only  be 
said  that  it  is  very  good  stuff  of  the 
second  order.  A  great  many  three- 
volume  novels  are  issued  every  year  by 
fashionable  publishers  which  fall  far  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  most  of  these  sto¬ 
ries.  If  the  heroes  and  heroines  are 
rather  ”  intense,”  and  if  the  scene  is 
somewhat  too  frequently  laid  in  the 
highest  places,  the  fault  is  one  which  the 
writers  share  with  authors  of  much 
greater  pretension.  The  late  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  a  story,  which  he  was 


wont  to  tell  with  great  enjoyment,  of  a 
novelist  whose  first  MS.  was  sent  back 
by  the  publisher’s  reader  with  a  hint 
that  it  would  be  well  if  he  would  give 
every  character  a  step  or  two  in  rank. 
The  ,country  squire  was  to  be  turned 
into  a  wealthy  baronet ;  the  city  knight 
into  a  mushroom  peer,  ennobled  for  his 
wealth  ;  the  earl  was  to  become  a  duke  ; 
and  the  mysterious  artist  an  illegitimate 
scion  of  royalty.  The  scheme  was 
adopted  ;  the  novel  succeeded,  and  its 
author,  who  has  since  largely  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  revenues  of  the  trunkmaker 
and  the  butterman,  never  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  a  character  into  his  stories  of 
less  rank  than  a  captain  in  the  Guards. 
Small  blame  then  to  the  novelists  of  the 
Family  Herald  if  their  tales  are  usually 
of  the  aristocracy.  It  can  do  no  harm, 
and  the  smart  housemaids  and  milliners’ 
apprentices,  who  are  the  chief  patrons 
of  these  prints,  are  naturally  made  hap¬ 
py  by  the  discovery  that  the  higher 
classes  are — in  novels — as  vulgar  and 
as  frivolous  as  themselves.  The  leading 
articles  of  the  Family  Herald  are  not 
distinguished  by  profundity,  but  they 
are  readable  and  intelligent.  At  one 
time  they  were  usually  the  work  of  the 
author  of  The  Gentle  Life,  whose  place 
as  a  purveyor  of  mild  moralizings  and 
pleasant  platitudes  it  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  easy  to  supply.  The  great  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  paper  is,  however,  its  answers 
to  correspondents.  For  many  years  this 
department  was  under  the  care  of  a  man 
of  letters  of  considerable  ability,  who 
was  accustomed  to  answer  many  of  his 
correspondents  with  brief  essays  of  much 
pith  and  point.  His  successors  follow  his 
example,  evidently  with  the  object  of 
making  this  page  amusing  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  more  esptecially  intended. 
The  following  is  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  answer  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer  : — 

■’  G.  R.  S. — We  have  it  on  the  highest  poetic^ 
authority  that  there  is  much  virtue  in  '  if.' 
But  there  are  ‘  ifs  ’  and  ‘  ifs  ’ — possibilities 
that  are  solemn  and  that  demand  careful  pon¬ 
dering,  conditions  the  statement  of  which  is 
apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  The  author  of  ‘  The 
World  Unmasked  ’  gives  a  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  former.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  perseverance  as  affording 
a  stable  prop  to  upright  minds,  yet  lending  no 
wanton  cloak  to  corrupt  hearts — as  bringing  a 
cordial  to  revive  the  faint,  and  keeping  a  gu^ 
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to  check  the  froward — he  says  that  the  guard 
attending  this  doctrine  is  Sergeant  If,  low  in 
stature,  but  lofty  in  significance,  a  very  valiant 
guard,  though  only  a  monosyllable.  Kind  no¬ 
tice,  he  adds,  has  been  taken  of  the  sergeant 
by  the  Master  and  His  apostles,  and  much  re¬ 
spect  is  due  to  him  from  all  the  Lord's  recruit¬ 
ing-officers  and  every  soldier  in  His  army.  In¬ 
stances  of  the  sergeant’s  speech  are  given  in 
John  8  ;  31  ;  2  Pet.  i  :  10  ;  i  John  2  :  24.  and 
elsewhere.  Here  is  ‘  if  ’  in  all  its  telling  grav¬ 
ity  and  immeasurable  importance,  with  eternal 
results  depending  on  its  consideration.  But — 
to  uke  the  other  class  of  improbable  ‘  possi¬ 
bles’ — if  the  sun  go  out  of  the  zodiac,  as  Sterne 
asks — what  then  ?  It  is  a  terrible  thought,  yet 
how  many  will  waste  a  moment  over  it  ?  If  it 
rained  macaroni,  what  a  fine  time  it  would  be 
for  gluttons,  says  an  Italian  proverb  ;  but  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  contingency  would 
hardly  satisfy  needy  and  hungry  lovers  of  this 
nutritious  comestible.  Writes  G.  R.  S.  ‘  If  all 
the  sons  of  the  Queen  of  England  were  to  die, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  were  to  die  also, 
would  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  come 
to  the  throne,  or  who  else,  at  the  death  of  the 
queen  ?  ’  Here  is  a  question  for  editorial  leis¬ 
ure  and  editorial  wisdom.  It  has  taken  away 
our  breath  !  I>ear  G.  R.  S.,  if  a  beard  were 
all,  the  goat  would  be  a  winner  ;  more,  if  we 
let  correspondents  put  the  calf  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders,  we  fear  they  would  soon  clap  on  the  cow  ! 
We  are  willing,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reply 
to  readers’  inquiries  ;  but  those  that  are  put  we 
expect  to  be  reasonable. 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells 

A  certain  Lord  Chief- Justice  dwells. 

Of  sov’reign  power,  whom  one  and  all 

With  common  voice  we  reason  call. 

Is  there  reason  in  the  matter  upon  which  you 
wish  to  be  enlightened  ?” 

Besides  answers  of  this  kind,  replies 
are  given  to  questions  on  a  host  of  other 
subjects.  In  the  number  from  which 
the  above  paragraph  has  been  cited 
there  are  no  fewer  than  ninety-three 
answers  on  matters  ranging  from  the 
price  of  Norwegian  timber  houses  and 
the  difficulties  of  a  literary  career,  down 
to  a  recipe  for  cleaning  terra  cotta,  and 
a  little  sensible  advice  to  a  person  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  too  florid  complexion. 

The  Lcmdcn  Journal  was  founded 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Family 
Herald,  and  consequently  is  now  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  its  age.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  elder  rival  by  its  illus¬ 
trations  and  by  the  more  gushing  and 
sensational  character  of  its  Action.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the 
artistic  work  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
present  President  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors — Sir  John  Gil¬ 
bert,  R.A. — whose  place  was  aiterwards 


held  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Gil¬ 
bert.  The  drawings  are  now  supplied 
by  two  or  three  artists,  and  though 
somewhat  rough  in  execution  and  con¬ 
ventional  in  design,  they  are  not  much 
worse  than  the  illustrations  to  many 
more  pretentious  magazines.  The  de¬ 
signers  of  these  compositions  appear  in 
almost  all  cases  to  labor  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  the  proper  height  for  a  man  is 
at  the  least  eight  feet,  and  for  a  woman 
six  feet  and  a  half.  The  stories  were 
for  many  years  supplied  by  a  Mr.  J.  F. 
Smith,  who  is  entitled  to  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  to  the  founder  of  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Journal  School  ”  of  romance. 
Within  certain  limits  his  work  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  clever.  It  was  exceedingly 
florid,  sensational  after  a  mild  fashion, 
and  it  had  the  merit  of  being  almost 
ostentatiously  moral.  His  successors, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
(with  “  White  Lies”),  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  the 
late  Pierce  Egan  the  younger,  followed 
prettly  closely  in  the  footprints  of  their 
great  exemplar.  Their  stories  certainly 
contained  plenty  of  crime  and  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  vice,  but  the  criminal  always  came 
to  grief  in  the  end,  and  virtue  was  duly 
rewarded  with  wealth  and  titles  and 
honor.  The  villains  were  generally  of 
high  birth  and  repulsive  presence  ;  the 
lowly  personages  were  always  of  ravish¬ 
ing  beauty  and  unsullied  virtue.  Inno¬ 
cence  and  loveliness  in  a  gingham  gown 
were  perpetually  pursued  by  vice  and 
debauchery  in  varnished  boots  and  spot¬ 
less  gloves.  Life  was  surrounded  by 
mystery  ;  detectives  were  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  the  most  astonishing  pitfalls 
and  mantraps  were  concealed  in  the 
path  of  the  unwary  and  of  the  innocent. 
Nor  were  reflection  and  observation 
wanting.  Maxims  of  the  most  tremend¬ 
ous  morality,  overwhelming  aphorisms 
and  descriptive  passages  of  surprising 
Aneness  were  scattered  lavishly  over  the 
pages.  The  result  was  perhaps  a  little 
bewildering  to  the  sober-minded,  but  it 
suited  the  tastes  of  a  certain  class,  and 
the  London  Journal  became  the  most 
popular  of  the  penny  weeklies.  Such 
popularity  naturally  excited  no  little  riv-^ 
airy,  under  which  the  circulation  of  the 
London  Journal  has,  I  believe,  some¬ 
what  fallen  off.  It  still  stands,  how¬ 
ever,  very  high  in  favor  with  domestic 
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servants  and  the  “  young  persons”  en¬ 
gaged  in  shops,  for  whose  delectation 
the  old  style  of  romance  is  jjerpKJtuated. 
The  leading  story  at  present  running 
through  its  pages  is  “  Nellie  Raymond, 
a  Romance  of  Regent  Street,”  which  is 
just  as  full  of  mysterious  intrigues,  low¬ 
born  virtue,  aristocratic  vice,  sensa¬ 
tional  incident  and  profound  reflections 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Thus,  for 
example,  Captain  Mallandaine,  having 
kissed  the  heroine,  reflects,  or  the 
author  reflects  for  him  : — 

"  Easier  to  stop  Ixion's  wheel  than  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  fancies  of  love.  Like  a  man  who 
sees  rare  and  golden  fruit  ready  for  his  hand 
to  gather,  but  to  grasp  which  he  must  needs 
wade  through  dark  and  sodden  pools,  so  the 
captain  resolved  to  close  his  eyes  and  heart 
against  the  fatal  fascinations  of  this  half-gipsy 
girl,  unlike  other  gipsies,  however,  in  the  fair, 
Greuze  like  tints  of  her  complexion." 

Of  this  aristocratic  seducer  the  reader  is 
told  that  he 

"  was  not  unacquainted  with  splendid  ladies  of 
rank  and  fashion,  attired  in  the  latest  Pompa¬ 
dour  costumes  and  duchesse  hats  ;  women  of  a 
very  different  world  and  stamp  to  the  divas  of 
South  Belgravia  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  yet 
who  were  anxious  to  ‘  out-Herod  ’  these  in 
eccentricity  of  dress,  luxury,  and  display.  He 
understood  women  fairly  well,  not  with  the  ex¬ 
quisite  genius  and  platonic  grace  of  a  Balzac, 
but  with  more  than  the  careless  analysis  of  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world.  He  could  unveil 
love’s  hypocrisies,  deceits,  and  falsities  ;  he 
knew  when  fair  lids  drooped  from  passion  or 
coquetry,  and  when  alabaster  necks  rose  and 
fell  from  emotion  or  design.  But  he  had  never 
met  with  an  intense,  all-absorbing  devotion." 

A  foil  is  provided  for  Captain  Mallan¬ 
daine  in  the  person  of  a  certain  M. 
Lepelletier,  "  a  true  Parisian,  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club,”  who  opens  fire 
upon  the  virtuous  heroine  with  the  novel 
compliment,  ”  Ah  !  welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May,”  and  who  follows  up 
his  gallant  speech  with  the  remark — 

"  'ItnpayabU  !  '  cried  the  Frenchman.  *  She’s 
delicious — I'audace,  toujours  Faudace  (sic).  I'll 
make  her  the  fashion  by  and  by.’  ’’ 

Two  pages  of  genteel  comedy  of  this 
kind  are  followed  by  the  same  quantity 
of  comedy  of  a  much  lower  type,  all 
leading  up  to  a  ghastly  murder,  with 
which  the  week's  instalment  of  this  im¬ 
proving  tale  concludes. 

Like  the  Family  Herald,  the  London 
Journal  makes  its  correspondence  a 
prominent  feature.  The  answers  are 
less  essay-like,  but  they  are  not  without 


interest,  inasmuch  as  fully  fwo-thirds  of 
them  are  matrimonial  advertisements. 
In  the  number  from  which  the  passages 
quoted  above  have  been  taken,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these  an¬ 
nouncements,  of  which  the  following  are 
fair  specimens  ; — 

"  M.  A.  Y.  would  like  to  correspond  with 
and  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a  steady  young 
man,  about  thirty,  tall,  dark,  and  good-tem¬ 
pered.  She  is  a  domestic,  twenty-three,  tall, 
rather  fair,  and  not  bad-looking.  She  will  ad¬ 
vertise  her  address  in  the  Weekly  Times  the 
second  Saturday  after  this  appears." 

D.  C.  E.  (London),  twenty-one,  a  mechanic, 
would  like  to  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a 
young  woman  not  over  twenty  ;  a  domestic 
servant  preferred.” 

“  Emma  (Derby)  wishes  to  correspond  with 
and  receive  the  carte  de  visite  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  of  gentlemanly  appearance.  She  is 
twenty-two,  passable,  and  domestic." 

"  Maud  and  May,  sisters,  wish  to  correspond 
with  two  steady  officers  in  the  army — friends 
preferred.  Maud  is  nineteen  and  of  medium 
height.  May  is  seventeen,  tall  and  fair.  Both 
are  domestics,  and  have  nothing  but  loving 
hearts  to  offer.” 

The  London  Reader  is  an  imitation  of 
the  London  Journal,  both  in  form  and 
in  character.  Started  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  it  has  attained  a  correspond¬ 
ing  circulation.  The  stories  are  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  type,  but  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  carefully  concealed.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  authorship  of  the 
two  now  running  is  that  “  Fate  or 
Folly  ;  or.  An  Ill-omened  Marriage,”  is 
by  the  writer  of  those  well-known  and 
soul-stirring  romances,  “  Lady  Violet's 
Victories,”  and  “  Lord  jasper’s  Secret,” 
while  “  Her  Husband  s  Secret  ”  is  by 
the  author  of  ”  Frank  Bertram’s  Wife,” 
"  Strong  Temptations,”  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  both  of 
these  stories  are  of  the  very  genteelest 
description.  Most  of  the  characters 
introduced  are  titled,  and  if  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  vulgar  people  is  mentioned,  it  is 
only  that  they  may  act  as  foils  to  the 
more  exalted  personages.  How  inti¬ 
mate  the  acquaintance  of  the  authors 
with  the  life  they  describe  really  is  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  passage. 
Dudley  is  described  as  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Ivors  ;  Clarice,  a  refined  young 
lady,  resident  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
baronet.  They  have  been  caught  in  a 
shower,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
village  inn,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to 
call  it,  a  ”  modest  hostelrie.” 
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"  Clarice  shivered  a  (i;ood  deal  as  she  found 
herself  in  the  pretty  little  sitting-room  of  the 
inn,  alone  for  the  first  time  with  her  lover.  She 
did  not  as  yet  feel  the  effects  of  the  shower,  for 
she  had  thrown  a  little  waterproof  cape  over 
her  shoulders  long  ere  the  storm  had  spent  its 
fury  ;  and,  pale  as  the  white  bloom  of  the  nar¬ 
cissus.  she  now  leant  thoughtfully  against  the 
mantelpiece.  Dudley  ordered  biscuits  and 
wine,  and  insisted  on  Clarice  drinking  some. 
He  swallowed  off  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry 
himself,  and  rose  superbly  to  the  situation. 
For  the  present  wooing  should  suffice. 

“  ‘  Won’t  you  take  off  your  hat,  Clarice  ?  *  he 
asked,  rising  and  standing  by  her  side.  *  I'm 
sure  it  must  be  soaked  through  with  the  rain. 
We  shall  have  to  remain  here  an  hour  at  the 
least,  if  we  wish  to  escape  it  on  our  return 
journey.’ 

“For  the  first  time  Clarice  recollected  those 
who  were  waiting  for  her  at  home.  She  started 
as  one  roused  from  a  drugged  stupor,  and  drew 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  ;  and  with  the  action 
her  black,  wavy  hair,  loosened  from  its  braid 
by  the  ride,  and  always  too  heavy  for  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  comb  and  hair  pins,  fell  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  in  a  damp,  rippling  mass. 

“  The  flower  in  Dudley's  button-hole  was  a 
good  deal  the  worse  for  the  rain,  but  he  drew 
it  from  his  coat  and  playfully  fastened  it  in 
those  ebon  locks,  while  he  rested  one  arm 
round  Clarice’s  waist,  and  by  degrees,  and 
almost  without  her  knowing  it,  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers. 

“  '  Have  you  not  promised  to  be  my  own 
darling  wife  ?  ’  he  cried,  as  she  struggled  to 
escape  his  caresses. 

“  The  joy  was  too  exquisite.  Clarice  knew 
she  must  resist,  or  love  would  speedily  assume 
a  form  of  intoxication. 

"  ‘  Yes,’  she  answered,  detecting  a  faint  re¬ 
proach  in  his  tones. 

“  He  released  her  at  once,  almost  coldly. 

“  ‘  If  you  really  loved  me,  Clarice,’  he  said, 
slowly,  ‘  you  would  not  shrink  from  my  em¬ 
brace — I,  who  have  loved  you  too  well  for  my 
peace.  ’ 

“  Clarice  feared  he  was  aggrieved,  and  that 
she  had  wounded  him.  She  laid  her  hand  in 
his  and  came  nearer.  All  her  calmness,  her 
queenly  dignity  and  grace,  had  vanished.  She 
fancied  she  must  die  if  he  were  harsh  or  scorned 
her.  And  then  the  tears  came.  Dudley  rather 
disliked  the  *  weeping  ’  form  of  woman,  but  he 
now  trusted  in  her  natural  weakness  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  save  him  from  the  deadly  snare  awaiting 
him.  He  must  play  a  desperate  game  if  he 
would  be  free. 

•'  ‘  I  know  it’s  awfully  silly  to  cry,’  sobbed 
poor  Clarice,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  leaning  over  the  table,  ‘  but  I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  so  much  of  you  for  days  and,  never  sleep¬ 
ing,  I’ve  got  quite  nervous.  And  then  you 
seem  to  doubt  me.  It — it  makes  me  wish  I — 
I  was  dead.’  ’’ 

After  such  exquisitely  refined  love- 
making  as  this  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Clarice  is  easily  won  to  consent  to  a 
secret  marriage ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 


that  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that 
the  haughty  and  aristocratic  Dudley  is 
taken  by  a  vulgar  detective  at  the  church 
door  and  carried  off  with  a  promise  of 
fifteen  years’  penal  servitude.  The  last 
page  of  the  I^ndon  Reader  is  given  up 
week  by  week  to  correspondence,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  paragraphs 
being  matrimonial  advertisements  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  London  Journal. 
It  would  seem  that  the  conductors  of 
both  journals  act  as  go-betweens  in  this 
peculiar  commerce  of  the  sexes,  receiv¬ 
ing  letters,  forwarding  cartes,  and  effect¬ 
ing  introductions. 

Bow  Bells  is  a  paper  which  has  a 
somewhat  higher  aim  than  either  of 
those  last  referred  to.  The  stories  are 
not  very  wise,  but  they  are  not  quite 
such  unmingled  trash  as  that  which  is 
offered  to  the  maidservants  and  foot¬ 
men  who  read  the  London  Journal  and 
its  rival.  The  fiction  is  varied  with 
short  articles  on  subjects  of  general  in¬ 
terest — unfortunately  not  always  very 
accurate  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of 
grammar.  Thus,  for  example,  in  an 
article  on  Hawarden  Castle  we  are  told 
that  that  estate  “  has  descended  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  eldest  son” — a  statement 
which  is  not  quite  correct  at  present. 
Again  : — ”  There  is  something  of  an  an¬ 
alogy  to  be  drawn  between  the  first  of 
the  family  and  he  {sic)  who  now  sways 
the  destinies  of  Hawarden  Castle,”  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  writer  is 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Glynne. 
Similiar  mistakes  may  be  detected  by 
any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
for  them,  in  almost  every  page.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  paper  is,  however, 
less  its  fiction  or  its  essays  than  its 
papers  on  the  fashions  and  on  dressmak¬ 
ing  generally,  which  are  edited  by  ”  Ma¬ 
dame  Elise.”  Another  characteristic 
feature  is  the  publication  in  each  num¬ 
ber  of  a  piece  of  music — a  song  or  a 
trifle  for  the  pianoforte  of  moderate  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  a  column  is  devoted  to  chess, 
and  another  to  riddles,  charades,  and 
puzzles  generally.  From  time  to  time 
supplements  consisting  of  patterns  for 
dress  and  fancy  work  are  issued.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  admitted  that  Boiv 
Bells  is  an  exceedingly  good  specimen 
of  the  penny  weekly  paper.  Nothing 
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appears  in  its  pages  which  might  not  be 
read  by  the  most  refined  of  women, 
while  the  needlework  and  household 
columns  must  be  valuable  to  the  class 
for  which  they  are  designed.  It  may  be 
added  that,  although  correspondents  are 
answered,  there  is  a  marked  absence  in 
the  column  devoted  to  them  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  matrimonial  advertisements 
which  figure  elsewhere.  Judging  from 
the  published  answers,  however,  the  edi¬ 
tor  would  seem  to  have  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  to  him  for  gauging  the 
depths  of  human  folly,  e.g.  : 

“  Doubter  (Edinburgh),  is  respectfully  ad¬ 
vised  that  after  having  sent  us  four  folios  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  flirtations  of  the  young  lady,  his 
best  course  would  be  to  think  no  more  of  her  ; 
but  as  to  his  final  question,  '  whether  a  woman 
can  make  a  man  love  her  quicker  than  a  man 
can  make  a  woman  love  him  ?  ’ — well,  that’s  a 
riddle,  as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say,  ’  no  fel¬ 
low  can  answer.’  ” 

Another  paper  of  the  same  type,  which 
enjoys  a  tolerably  large  circulation 
among  young  women  of  the  lower  class, 
is  the  Family  Reader^  now  in  the  tenth 
year  of  its  existence.  This  print  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  London  Journal,  and  is 
usually  adorned  with  three  engravings  to 
each  number,  all  of  the  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated  type  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  stories,  like 
those  of  its  prototype,  are  invariably  of 
the  most  exalted  and  most  fashionable 
personages,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
intensest  kind.  Thus  in  one  story,  “  At 
the  Eleventh  Hour,”  the  Lady  Fay 
meets  her  lover  : 

“It  so  happened  that  morning  she  was 
obliged  to  drive  to  a  great  publishing  office  in 
the  West  End  ;  she  had  business  there  which 
she  did  not  care  to  entrust  to  any  one  else  ; 
and  as  she  stood  in  the  large,  beautiful  shop, 
which  was  like  a  museum  of  art,  Clive  had  en¬ 
tered.  When  she  saw  him  her  face  burned  as 
though  it  would  never  grow  cool  again  ;  her 
eyes  flashed  their  sweetest  welcome  to  him  ; 
her  hands  trembled.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her 
whole  soul  sank  with  the  sweetness  of  his  pres¬ 
ence.’’ 

She  invites  him  to  a  tfU-h-tite  (r/V) 
dinner  with  terrible  results  : 

It  was  well,  yet  ill  for  her  that  she  did  not 
see  the  man  she  loved  after  she  had  left  him, 
when  the  light  and  joy  that  her  presence  caused 
him  had  in  some  measure  di^  away  ;  great 
drops  of  anguish  stood  on  his  brow,  his  strong 
frame  trembled,  his  strong  white  hands  were 
tightly  clenched,  his  lips  white  with  strong 
emotion  and  pain.’’ 


It  is  the  same  key  always.  Thus  in 
another  tale  of  the  same  number,  ”  Paul 
and  Olivia,”  the  blind  hero  has  proposed 
marriage  to  a  girl  who  does  not  care  for 
him  : — 

“  He  never  remembered  how  that  day  passed, 
because  of  the  intense  fever  of  love  which  was 
upon  him  ;  never  before  had  he  known  such  ex¬ 
citement  ;  he  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
but  all  alike  were  haunted  by  presence  ;  he 
sat  down  to  the  organ,  but  when  his  fingers 
pressed  the  keys,  it  was  Arr  voice  which  seemed 
to  ring  out  upon  the  stillness.  His  hands 
trembled,  bis  heart  beat  nearly  to  suffocation, 
his  temples  throbbed.  Ob,  the  madness,  the 
sweet  madness  which  had  fallen  upon  him  ! 

“  Everything  was  dreamlike.  Esther  Em- 
merson  came  and  talked  with  him,  but  of  what 
he  said  in  reply  he  was  scarcely  conscious. 
Dinner  was  served,  and  he  ate  thereof,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  what  he  tasted  ;  evening  wore 
on,  Esther  played  and  sang  for  him  ;  even  that 
did  not  disturb  that  dreaminess  which  enfolded 
him  ;  voice  and  music  came  to  him  as  part  of 
a  vision. 

“  ‘  Is  this  a  dream  ? 

Then  waking  would  be  pain  : 

Ah  !  do  not  wake  me,  let  me  dream  again.' 

“  Those  were  the  words  which  Esther  sang 
— sang  with  passion  and  feeling,  which  thrilled 
him  through  and  through,  because  they  seemed 
the  cry  of  his  own  soul.  He  was  dreaming, 
and  the  dreaming  was  sweet — sweet !  Other 
words  she  sang,  but  those  alone  made  them¬ 
selves  clear  to  him. 

“  Was  it  a  dream  that  he  had  whispered  to 
Olivia  of  his  love  for  her — his  desire  to  make 
her  bis  wife  7  If  it  were,  then  let  him  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  dream  for  all  time.’’ 

Forty-two  columns  of  stories  of  this 
kind,  and  a  column  or  two  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  cuttings  lead  up  to  the  inevitable 
three  columns  of  “  Answers  to  Corre¬ 
spondents.”  almost  the  whole  of  which 
are  addressed  to  young  women.  These 
columns  very  clearly  show  to  what  class 
the  Family  Reader  addresses  itself,  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  the  case  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  London  Journal  and  the 
London  Reader.  The  correspondents  of 
this  paper  are  obviously  milliners’,  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  the  "  young  ladies”  who 
serve  behind  the  counters,  who  seem  to 
consider  the  editor  as  their  guide,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  friend  in  ordinary.  Thus 
in  the  number  before  us  "  Clytie”  is  in¬ 
formed  that  “  an  apprentice  in  a  milli¬ 
nery  shop  would  be  expected  to  carry 
parcels  if  the  porters  were  absent.” 
“  Mary  Russell  ”  learns  that  as  she 
“  writes  well  and  spells  correctly,  she 
might  be  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
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a  clerk  or  bookkeeper  “  Barmaid  ”  is 
told  to  “  ask  the  clergyman  the  cost  of 
the  banns “  Topsy”  is  advised  to 
“  take  no  notice  of  a  young  man  who 
stares  about  in  church  and  “  Bella 
Donna,”  and  “  Scotch  Lassie”  are  in¬ 
structed  in  the  art  of  washing  the  feet  ! 

All  these  papers  issue  monthly  supple¬ 
ments.  Those  of  the  Family  Herald, 
London  Journal,  and  London  Reader  take 
the  form  of  novellettes,  each  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  number  of  the  paper,  and  of 
the  type  of  those  with  which  their  read¬ 
ers  are  familiar.  The  Family  Reader 
gives  a  “  Fashion  Supplement,”  contain¬ 
ing  paper  patterns  of  articles  of  dress, 
and  a  plate  of  the  fashions,  ”  designed 
expressly  by  a  leading  French  artist,” 
and  Bow  Bells  issues  every  month  elabo¬ 
rate  supplements  of  the  same  kind.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  series  of  stories  ap¬ 
pears  monthly  under  the  title  of  Bow 
Bells  Novelettes.  These  are  printed  in  a 
large  quarto  size,  in  double  columns, 
and  with  three  engravings  apiece.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  stories 
concern  only  the  most  illustrious  person¬ 
ages,  and  equally  unnecessary  to  add 
that  they  are  of  the  most  astounding 
silliness.  This  last  quality  unfortunate¬ 
ly  clings  to  the  whole  list  of  ”  family” 
and  “  illustrated  ”  novelettes,  of  which 
a  multitude  pour  from  the  press  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month. 
Thus  the  specimen  of  the  Bow  Bells 
Novelette  now  before  us  in  No.  75,  and 
bears  the  title  ”  Firm  as  Fond  ;  or. 
Love’s  Victory.”  The  hero.  Lord  Bid- 
lington,  has  picked  up  a  young  artist,  a 
Miss  Juliana  Altingham,  whom  he  main¬ 
tains  in  great  splendor  by  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  of  buying  such  pictures  as  she  pro¬ 
duces  at  an  enormous  price,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  convenient  picture- 
dealer.  The  said  picture-dealer.  Brash- 
ford,  falls  in  love  with  the  artist,  and 
asks  Lord  Bidlington’s  assistance, where¬ 
upon  his  lordship  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  in  love  with  her  himself.  A  Mr. 
Darmontel,  the  professor  who  had  taught 
what  little  she  knew  to  Juliana,  enters 
upon  the  scene,  and  becomes  the  Deus 
e.v  machind  through  whose  intervention 
the  lovers  are  united,  in  spite  of  the 
’efforts  of  the  villain  of  the  piece — Sir 
Jocelyn  Jerningham — to  seduce  the  lady 
with  his  wealth.  The  story  is  typical  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The 


upper  classes  are  in  the  minds  of  these 
writers  superhumanly  wicked  or  as  super¬ 
humanly  virtuous  ;  the  principal  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  former  division  is  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  virtuous  girls  of  lower  rank 
than  their  own,  and  the  chief  delight  of 
the  virtuous  aristocracy  is  in  raising 
poor,  but  honest  and  beautiful  girls  to 
their  own  level  by  marrying  them.  On 
these  lines  the  tales  published  in  the 
Illustrated  Family  Novelist,  the  Illustrat¬ 
ed  London  Novelette,  the  Family  Nov¬ 
elette,  and  the  Lady's  Own  Novelist,  are 
usually  built.  Occasionally  an  author 
who  has  obtained  some  reputation  in 
other  ways,  such  as  Miss  Annie  Thomas, 
Mr.  George  Manville  Fcnn,  and  Miss 
Florence  Marryalt,  may  be  induced  to 
contribute  a  story,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  tales  are  written  by  persons  whose 
principal  qualification  would  seem  to  be 
a  most  astounding  ignorance  of  the  life 
they  pretend  to  depict.*  Thus  in  ”  Firm 
as  Fond,”  the  hero— a  peer — is  spoken 
of  indifferently  as  Lord  Bidlington  and 
Lord  Charles  Bidlington,  while  ■"  Lord 
Delmar’s  Vow” — the  104th  number  of 
the  Illustrated  Family  Noi>elist — turns 
upon  the  efforts  of  Viscount  Delmar  to 
induce  his  nephew,  the  heir  to  the  title 
and  estates,  to  ”  break  the  entail.”  This 
said  nephew  is  a  third-class  clerk  in  a 
government  office,  and  lives  in  lodgings 
in  •  the  Euston  Road.  He  eventually 
marries  his  landlady’s  daughter,  though 
not  until  he  has  signed  a  deed  by  which 
the  mysterious  operation  of  ‘  ‘  breaking  the 
entail  ”  is  effected,  and  thereby  reduced 
himself  to  poverty  and  a  brain-fever. 
Of  course  in  the  end  all  comes  right,  the 
high-minded  hero  buying  the  mysterious 
de^  from  a  butler,  who  had  stolen  it, 
and  Lord  Delmar,  dying  without  a  will, 
Hugh  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates. 
The  extraordinary  ignorance  .betrayed 
by  such  a  story  as  this  is  only  equalled 
by  the  innocence  with  which  the  writer 
makes  the  future  peer  of  the  realm  marry 
his  landlady’s  daughter. 

The  Weekly  Budget  is  a  journal  which 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  which,  though 
not  so  frequently  seen  in  London  as 


*  That  this  ignorance  is  only  natural  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  friend  of  the 
present  writer,  a  senior  assistant  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  has  in  his  service  a  housemaid 
whose  father  writes  novels  for  a  Fleet  Street 
publisher  from  ten  to  four  daily. 
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some  of  its  rivals,  circulates  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  a  million  of  copies  weekly. 
With  certain  offshoots  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  valuable  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  in  existence.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
somewhat  curious  circumstance.  When 
the  proprietors  of  the  Manchtster  Guar¬ 
dian  determined  upon  a  daily  issue  of 
their  paper  they  were  naturally  anxious 
to  feel  sure  of  their  ground.  An  employi 
of  theirs,  a  Mr.  Henderson,  was  sent 
accordingly  among  the  towns  of  North 
Lancashire  and  the  neighboring  counties 
to  establish  agencies.  He  speedily 
found,  however,  that  in  those  remote 
districts  there  was  little,  if  any,  demand 
for  a  daily  paper.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  weekly  paper  which,  while  giving 
a  certain  amount  of  news,  should  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  proportion  of  light 
amusing  reading.  To  a  great  extent 
that  demand  is  now  met  by  the  weekly 
supplements  published  by  such  papers  as 
the  Manchester  Courier  and  the  Leeds 
Mercury  ;  but  long  before  they  assumed 
their  present  form  the  Weekly  Budget 
came  into  existence,  and  for  twenty  years 
it  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  circulation 
among  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  About  one  half  of  the 
paper  is  occupied  with  news  and  with 
comments  upon  it  from  the  moderate 
Liberal  point  of  view  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  consists  of  serial  stories 
of  the  London  Journal  type,  of  which 
four  are  usually  running  at  once.  Three 
or  four  columns  are  devoted  to  answers 
to  correspondents,  and  this  part  of  the 
paper  is  evidently  most  popular.  Medi¬ 
cal  questions  are  answered  and  advice  is 
given  by  a  physician  ;  a  barrister  replies 
to  queries  on  legal  matters,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  deal  with  general  topics.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  very  simple  and  very 
sensible,  while  the  political  matter  is 
commendably  free  from  rancor  and  vio¬ 
lence. 

One  and  All  is  the  title  of  a  new  can¬ 
didate  for  public  favor.  It  describes  it¬ 
self  as  a  “  journal  for  everybody,”  and 
is  edited  by  Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  a 
young  litterateur  of  more  than  common 
ability,  who  has  favorably  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways.  His  magazine  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  tales  are 
bright  and  readable,  free  from  the  affec¬ 
tations  and  the  follies  of  the  romances 


of  high  life  of  the  other  weeklies.  And 
in  addition  to  the  fiction  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  more  solid  matter  in  the  shape 
of  well  written  and  intelligent  essays 
contributed  by  authors  of  reputation  and 
capacity.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  unwise 
in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  allow  so  much 
latitude  to  the  expression  of  political 
opinion.  Everybody  does  not  admire 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  political  princi¬ 
ples  quite  so  much  as  Mr.  Sims. 

Literature  for  boys  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  penny  press.  There  are 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  papers  published 
for  their  amusement  every  week,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  at  least  a  million  and 
a  half.  It  is  somewhat  melancholy  to 
have  to  add  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  papers  are  silly  and  vulgar  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  two  or  three  are  posi¬ 
tively  vicious.  The  best  and  wholesom- 
est  of  them  all  is  unquestionably  the 
Union  Jcuky  which  started  on  its  career 
some  twelve  months  ago,  under  the  edi¬ 
torial  care  of  .the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  whose  name  is  wonderfully 
popular — and  deservedly  so — with  all 
boys.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mr. 
Kingston,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  other  engagements,  retired  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henty,  the  well- 
known  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
paper  has,  under  such  management, 
taken  a  very  high  place.  The  stories  are 
excellently  written,  in  a  thoroughly  man¬ 
ly  tone,  and  the  moral  inculcated  is  never 
obtrusively  thrust  forward.  No  boy  can 
be  the  worse  for  reading  the  Union  Jack, 
and  most  boys  will  be  improved.  Much 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Boy' s 
Own  Paper,  which  is  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  The  tales  are 
very  good,  though  somewhat  weaker  and 
slighter  than  those  of  the  Union  Jack, 
but  any  defect  in  this  way  is  made  up  for 
by  excellent  articles  on  natural  history, 
cricket,  boat-sailing,  bees  and  bee-keep¬ 
ing,  and  similar  subjects.  A  paper 
which  numbers  among  its  contributiors 
writers  of  the  standing  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  Dr.  Grace  the  cricketer,  Jules 
Verne,  W.  H.  Harris,  and  Miss  Fyvie 
Mayo  cannot  but  be  successful,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  paper  enjoys 
a  very  large  circulation.  More  recently 
a  GirP s  Own  Paper  has  been  issued  by 
the  same  society,  and  being  modelled  on 
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the  same  lines  and  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit,  it  has  met  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  success.  Young  Folks,  a 
paper  which  issues  from  the  office  of  the 
Weekly  Budget,  is  a  paper  which  occu¬ 
pies  ground  of  its  own.  The  leading 
feature  is  always  an  instalment  of  one  of 
those  fairy  stories  of  giants,  monsters, 
gallant  knights,  and  lovely  ladies,  which 
possess  perennial  attraction  for  the 
young.  Stories  of  boys’  and  girls’  life, 
and  occasionally  short  sketches  by  young 
readers  of  the  paper,  fill  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  space,  room  being  found 
occasionally  for  criticisms  on  attempts 
by  the  young  readers  to  produce  essays, 
poems,  and  tales.  A  large  amount  of 
space  is  also  given  to  riddles  and  puzzles. 

So  far  the  papers  for  boys  are  excellent 
in  tone  and  in  execution.  Those  which 
remain  to  be  considered  come  under  a 
different  category.  Our  Boys'  Journal 
is  as  unlike  anything  that  a  prudent 
father  would  care  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  boy  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
principal  story  is  one  of  schoolboy  life, 
and  the  instalment  in  the  number  before 
me  is  mainly  composed  of  a  sickening 
description  of  a  fight  in  a  dormitory.  A 
second  story  has  for  title  “  Wild  Tom  of 
Cambridge,”  and  is  actually  occupied 
with  a  description  of  the  doings  of  a 
body-snatcher,  with  an  illustration  of  this 
delectable  subject.  ”  The  Scapegrace 
of  London,”  the  third  story  of  this 
paper,  is  as  silly  and  as  vulgar  as  the 
last-mentioned  is  improper.  The  Boys 
of  England,  the  Boys'  Standard,  the 
Boys'  World,  and  the  Young  Men  of 
Great  Britain,  are  equally  distinguished 
by  sensationalism  and  silliness  ;  the  last 
mentioned,  which  boasts  that  it  ”  has 
with  one  exception  the  Largest  Circula¬ 
tion  of  any  Boys’  Paper  in  the  world,” 
adding  to  its  literar)'  attractions  a  lottery 
for  watches,  pictures,  books,  parrots, 
cricket-bats,  fishing-rods,  boxes  of  puz¬ 
zles,  a  tame  monkey,  a  donkey,  and  a 
bicycle. 

These  things  are  bad  enough,  but  there 
is  an  even  lower  depth,  and  it  is  an  un¬ 
flattering  comment  on  our  boasted  civili¬ 
zation  that  the  worst  papers  have  the 
largest  circulation.  The  Illustrated 
Police  News  is  to  be  found  in  every  town 
and  village  in  England.  Its  chief  con¬ 
tents  are  reports  extracted  from  the  daily 
papers  of  proceedings  at  police  courts. 


trials  and  inquests ;  its  illustrations 
minister  to  the  morbid  craving  of  the  un¬ 
educated  for  the  horrible  and  the  repul¬ 
sive,  and  its  advertisements  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  police.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Act  was  certainly  intended  to  meet 
such  cases  as  this,  and  why  it  is  not  put 
in  force  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  filthy  rags  which 
are  thrust  under  the  eyes  of  passers  by 
in  every  crowded  thoroughfare  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which,  for  gross  and  stupid  inde¬ 
cency,  have  no  rivals  in  the  press.  Yet 
they  are  permitted  to  continue  unchecked 
in  their  career,  and  to  circulate — in  the 
case  of  one  publication  at  all  events  —to 
the  extent  of  about  100,000  a  week. 

Against  the  existence  of  these  wretched 
prints  must  be  set  the  decadence  of  the 
old  school  of  "  Penny  Dreadfuls” — 
those  ill-printed  sheets  adorned  with 
clumsy  and  inartistic  wood-cuts;  which 
w’ere  wont  to  tell  from  week  to  week 
”  The  Horrors  of  the  Haunted  Cellar  ; 
or.  Blood  and  Crime,”  and  similar  grisly 
stories.  A  few,  however,  still  exist.  A 
“  Life  of  Calcraft  the  Hangman”  is  now 
in  course  of  issue  in  penny  numbers — 
”  number  two  given  away  with  number 
one.”  So  also  is  a  catchpenny  publica¬ 
tion  bearing  the  title,  ”  Charles  Peace, 
the  Burglar,”  which  affects  to  give  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  that  noto¬ 
rious  criminal,  but  which  really  is  merely 
a  dull  and  stupid  hash  up  of  old  stories. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a 
public  for  this  sort  of  literature,  for  this 
“  romance”  has  been  issued  from  week 
to  week  over  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  months.  Their  length  is,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  productions.  The  “  Mysteries  of 
London,”  and  the  “  Mysteries  of  the 
Court,”  which  were  the  representative 
specimens  of  this  class  of  publication, 
extended  over  several  hundreds  of  num¬ 
bers.  Naturally  people  who  read  such 
romances  have  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  them  since  they  found  that  the  penny- 
weeklies  gave  them  three  or  four  limes 
as  much  matter  of  the  same  character 
for  the  same  price.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  survivals  :  “  Joseph  Wilmot; 
or.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Man  Servant,”  by 
the  late  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  ;  ”  The 
Poor  Girl,”  by  Pierce  Egan,  and  one  or 
two  other  romances  of  the  same  type,  are 
still  in  course  of  reproduction  from  week 
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to  week,  but  the  circulation  is  not  large. 
Occasionally,  too,  announcements  may 
be  seen  of  some  new  serial  story  of  the 
Claude  Duval  type  ;  and  one  publisher 
has  a  rather  unenviable  notoriety  for  the 
publication  of  tales  of  gangs  of  highway¬ 
men  commanded  by  "  boy  captains,”  to 
which  sundry  ingenuous  youths  are  in¬ 
debted  for  their  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  City  Prison  at  Holloway.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  periodical 
objurgations  of  the  sitting  alderman 
when  some  wretched  boy,  translating  the 
poetry  of  Grub  Street  into  prose,  picks 
the  lock  of  his  master’s  till  to  buy  a 
cheap  revolver  and  fancy  himself  a 
”  dashing  highwayman,”  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  trade  in  ”  Penny 
Dreadfuls.”  Whether  the  many  objec¬ 
tionable  boys’  papers,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  do  not  effect  quite  as 
much  harm  may  be  open  to  question, 
while  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
weeklies  of  the  London  Journal  type 
afford  to  their  readers  mental  food  of 
nearly  as  unwholesome  a  character  as 
that  provided  by  the  bygone  romance  in 
penny  numbers.  That  there  is  much 
vice  in  any  of  these  papers  no  one  will 
contend.  On  the  other  hand,  few  will 
doubt  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject 
for  agreeable  reflection  that  the  only 
reading  indulged  in  by  an  enormous  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  lower  middle  classes, 
consists  of  nothing  better  than  these  ex¬ 
ceedingly  foolish  and  frivolous  stories. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  fact  no 
remedy  from  without  is  applicable.  It 
can  only  be  hoped  that  matters  will  mend 


with  the  more  general  diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation.  So  long,  however,  as  education 
is  allowed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  exclude  culture,  we  shall  And  foolish 
people  taking  pleasure  in  foolish  things. 
The  demand  for  these  frivolous  stories 
naturally  creates  the  supply.  Publishers 
are  much  the  same  as  other  tradesmen 
— they  sell  the  goods  for  which  their 
customers  ask.  Now  and  then  a  firm 
like  that  of  the  brothers  Chambers  takes 
a  higher  view  of  its  calling,  and  itself 
creates  the  demand.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  other  members  of  the  trade 
would  follow  so  admirable  an  example, 
especially  since  experience  shows  that 
the  supply  of  good  literature  is  by  no 
means  unprofitable.  The  Leisure  Hoitr^ 
for  example,  is,  we  believe,  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  has  largely 
increased  in  circulation  since  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  more  distinctively  secular  ele¬ 
ment.  If  some  enterprising  publisher 
would  produce  as  good  a  magazine,  from 
which  the  tract-element  should  be  wholly 
expunged,  he  would  probably  find  that  it 
would  pay  him  exceedingly  well.  But 
to  render  it  successful  it  must  be  dealt 
with  purely  as  a  matter  of  business.  No 
surer  way  of  missing  the  object  in  view 
could  be  devised  than  that  of  putting 
such  a  venture  into  the  forcing-house  of 
a  philanthropic  society.  The  common 
sense  and  the  business  instincts  of  pub¬ 
lishers  must  provide  the  remedy  for  pre¬ 
sent  evils,  and  in  time  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  do  so. — MacmU' 
Ian's  Magazine. 
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“  But  one  heart  beats  from  Table 
Mountain  to  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo.” 
Such  were  the  words  of  President  Burg¬ 
ers  when  addressing  a^  crowd  of  sympa¬ 
thizers  on  his  way  towards  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  And  they  were  true  ;  for  ex¬ 
cepting  some  English  settlements,  isolat¬ 
ed  and  relatively  small,  South  Africa  is 
peopled  by  but  one  white  race,  of  min¬ 
gled  French  and  Dutch  descent,  having 
in  common  the  same  language,  habits, 
Nxw  Sexiks. — VoL.  XXXIII.,  No.  6 


and  religion,  and  being  by  perpetual  in¬ 
termarriage  all  brothers,  cousins,  or  near 
kinsmen — the  Boers. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  I  describe 
one  South  African  village  in  the  far  in¬ 
terior  I  describe  them  £dl,  whether  built 
in  the  vast  Karroo,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  the  Transvaal.  There  will  be 
differences  in  the  local  surroundings  of 
each,  according  as  they  lie  amid  the 
sands  of  Namaqualand,  the  greener 
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wastes  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  or  the 
deserts  everywhere  else  ;  but  the  people 
inhabiting  them  are  the  same,  and  the 
local  institutions  are  alike.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  the  Transvaal  Boers  are 
in  rebellion  against  us,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  something  more  respect¬ 
ing  the  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and 
ways  of  living  of  their  race  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  guide-books  or  in  the 
notes  of  those  who  have  passed  a  few 
brief  weeks  in  the  show  places  and  the 
busier  centres  of  our  South  African  colo¬ 
nies.  As  a  contribution  towards  this 
knowledge  I  am  about  to  picture  a  vil¬ 
lage — for  village  it  is  usually  called, 
although  the  seat  of  a  magistracy  and 
the  capital  of  a  division — which  was 
founded  by  Boers,  is  almost  entirely  in¬ 
habited  by  them,  and  which  has  a  local 
self-government  of  its  own.  In  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  six  hundred  there  are  not  a 
dozen  Englishmen,  nor  a  dozen  other 
Europeans  of  any  kind,  although  the 
Germans  rival  the  English  as  to  num¬ 
bers.  The  place  is,  therefore,  racy  of 
the  soil.  Scarce  thirty  years  old,  grey¬ 
headed  men  among  its  founders  can  re¬ 
member  the  days  when  they  fought  with 
Bushmen  and  had  adventures  with  lions. 
Its  annals  are  brief.  Like  many  of  its 
congeners  it  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  of  a  people  who  profess  but 
one  form  of  religion — the  Presbyterian 
— and  that  religion  the  very  leaven  of 
their  lives.  Similar  “  Church  towns,” 
as  they  are  called,  are  still  established 
ever  and  anon.  The  process  is  a  simple 
one.  Weary  of  living  two  days’  journey 
from  a  place  of  worship,  the  farmers  of 
a  region  large  as  an  English  county  re¬ 
solve  to  build  one  in  their  midst.  They 
memorialize  their  presbytery  and  raise 
funds.  A  farm  is  bought.  Now  a  farm 
means  a  tract  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
often  of  more,  with  a  spring  upon  it. 
This  forms  the  site  and  commonage  of 
the  future  town.  A  suitable  spot  is  sur¬ 
veyed  and  marked  out  in  streets  and 
squares.  Lots  are  sold  on  some  great 
auction  day,  after  a  series  of  religious 
services.  The  bidding  is  enthusiatic, 
and  fancy  prices  are  realized.  With  the 
sum  thus  raised,  in  the  present  instance 
something  over  £20,000,  a  church,  par¬ 
sonage,  and  school-house  are  erected, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  good  endowment 
fund  is  started.  Each  lot  or  erf  is 


charged  with  an  annual  payment  for 
church  purposes  ;  and  thus,  while  Euro¬ 
pean  politicians  are  busy  abolishing 
tithes  and  endowments,  rising  commu¬ 
nities  in  South  Africa  are  as  busily  creat¬ 
ing  analogous  imposts.  There  is  also  a 
rent-charge  for  water  service — an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  a  land  so  desiccated  as 
the  Cape.  Some  of  these  lots,  intended 
for  building  purpioses  only,  are  dr)’  and 
barren,  while  others  have  an  hour’s  right 
to  an  irrigating  stream  of  water  twice 
weekly,  and  will  soon  be  fruitful  gar¬ 
dens.  The  purchasers  are  mostly  Boers, 
who  will  build  town-houses  wherein  to 
lodge  when  they  ride  in  to  church,  once 
or  twice  a  month,  from  their  distant 
farms,  with  a  large  posse  of  servants  and 
children  ;  but  some  are  storekeepers — 
often  German  Jews — and  some  artisans, 
who  buy  with  a  view  to  future  trade.  A 
small  army  of  brickmakers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  and  painters  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  due  time,  and  retreats  again  to 
some  more  favored  spot  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  first  fervor  of  building 
has  passed  away.  A  minister  sufficiently 
young  and  sufficiently  popular  receives 
a  call.  After  due*delay,  sometimes  after 
delay  deemed  very  undue  and  unreason¬ 
able,  government  appoints  a  resident 
magistrate,  who  is  also  civil  commis¬ 
sioner,  with  a  suitable  staff,  including  a 
clerk,  a  district  surgeon,  a  jailer,  and 
some  Kafir  constables  ;  and  the  town 
thus  established  pursues  an  existence  at 
once  useful,  uneventful,  prosy,  and  dull. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  place  as  peopled 
by  Boers  ;  I  should  rather  have  said  by 
Boers  and  their  colored  retainers,  who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  outnumber  their 
masters,  and  form  a  servile  class  as  ut¬ 
terly  separate  as  tradition  or  social  cus¬ 
tom  can  make  them  ;  but  who  are, 
from  the  contact  of  many  generations, 
imbued  with  the  same  ideas,  and  who 
flatter  the  superior  race  by  an  imitation 
that  is  simply  perfect.  But  between  the 
two  there  is  a  gulf  which  is  impassable. 
The  whitest  half-caste  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  seat  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Boer,  nor  the  poorest  Boer  demean 
cimself  by  marrying  the  prettiest  half¬ 
haste.  Neither  do  they  worship  together 
in  the  same  churches  ;  nor  are  they 
buried  in  the  same  cemeteries.  In  one 
case  only  that  1  can  now  recall,  that  of 
a  Kafir  of  special  and  exemplary  piety. 
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did  a  Boer  congregation  follow  a  negro 
to  his  grave.  This  was,  however,  dug 
in  an  open  common,  and  the  funeral 
proceeded  from  an  outhouse. 

Of  similar  ancestry,  and  often  of  near 
kindred  to  the  Boers,  but  of  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  relatively  better  birth^  are  the 
Africanders  who  hail  from  Capetown 
and  the  western  districts,  and  who  form 
the  professional  classes,  the  leading 
merchants,  and  the  gentry  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  bom.  Some,  descendants  of  the 
Huguenots,  bear  the  proudest  surnames 
of  old  France,  and  some  count  early 
governors  and  half-forgotten  judges 
among  their  forefathers.  Such  men  will 
show  you  ancient  seals  engraven  with 
their  coats  of  arms,  and  tell  quaint 
legends  of  the  iMndrost  or  physician,  the 
major  or  the  chaplain,  who  owned  it  in 
the  days  when  the  colony  was  young. 
True,  every  white  man  born  in  civilized 
South  Africa  claims  to  be  an  Africander, 
but  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the 
word  it  applies  especially  to  the  older 
colonists  of  the  better  classes.  Some  of 
these  are  found  among  the  leading  spirits 
of  every  township,  often  among  leading 
officials.  Dutch  is  the  language  spoken 
in  their  households  and  the  Boers  re¬ 
gard  them  with  an  affection  and  respect 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  could 
scarcely  be  accorded  to  the  English  set¬ 
tler,  who  comes  among  them  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner  at  best. 

Our  village  lies  alone  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  a  long  day’s  journey  from  its  near¬ 
est  neighbor.  A  broad  fringe  of  moun¬ 
tains  passed,  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  colony  and  the  country  far  beyond 
its  borders  forms  one  great  desert  of 
stones  and  dull  red  soil,  with  small  hard 
bushes  grey  or  brown,  scattered  scantily 
about  it.  Here  and  there  rise  ugly  hills 
or  ugly  mountains,  black  or  russet  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  country  is  par¬ 
celled  out  into  farms  larger  than  English 
parishes,  varying,  as  they  do,  from  six 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  Each  farm  has  its  one  spring  of 
water  where  the  homestead  lies,  and,  if 
the  spring  be  strong  enough,  a  garden 
and  cultivated  land  which  it  irrigates. 
There  are  rivers  so  dry  that  no  drop  of 
moisture  can  be  found  within  their  beds, 
and  yet  so  large  that  the  bridging  them 
is  expensive  to  the  point  of  prohibition  ; 
so  deep  and  rapid  when  it  rains  that  no 
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living  creature  can  cross  them.  Along 
these  rivers  in  the  warmer  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts  stand  thousands  of  mimosa  trees  ; 
leafy  sometimes,  when  rain  falls  and  the 
right  season  has  come  ;  but  bare  other¬ 
wise,  and  with  innumerable  thorns  as 
long  as  bodkins  and  sharp  as  skewers. 
Then,  again,  you  come  to  patches  of 
ground,  an  acre  in  size  or  more,  smooth 
and  bald  through  lack  of  vegetation, 
nothing  growing  in  the  saline  clay  ;  a 
soil  absolutely  waterproof,  and  used  for 
roofs  of  houses  and  leaking  dams  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  roads  are  tracks  across  the 
country,  made  by  wheels  of  passing 
wagons,  but  patched  and  improved  by 
the  contractors,  good,  indifferent,  or 
bad— mostly  the  latter — employed  by  the 
divisional  councils.  As  it  seldom  rains, 
these  roads  are  very  tolerable  after  all, 
save  where  deep  rivers  have  to  be 
crossed  or  where  picturesque  scenery  has 
made  the  engineering  difficult.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  highway  like  this,  we  come,  say, 
in  the  summer,  when  the  leaves  are  green, 
upon  the  village  I  would  speak  of. 
Tired  with  neutral  tints  and  the  perpet¬ 
ual  waste,  the  eye  lights  gladly  upon  a 
gardened  hamlet  lying  four-square  on  the 
barren  plain.  There  are  many  fruit 
trees,  interspersed  with  willows  and  an 
occasional  cypress,  which  half  conceal 
low,  one-storied  houses,  and  a  steepled 
church,  white  and  stiff,  of  meeting-house 
Gothic  and  with  iron  roof.  Beyond  this 
line  of  herbage  is  the  business  quarter  ; 
red  brick  houses  mostly,  and  bare  earthy 
reddish  streets.  And  farther  off,  with 
sufficient  space  for  wind  between  it  and 
the  town’s  nobility,  a  negro  location  of 
beehive  huts,  backed  by  a  quarry  on  a 
hillside  and  a  tomb-like  structure  which 
forms  the  powder  magazine.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  flanked  by  a  white-walled  grave¬ 
yard,  and  the  water-furrow  leading  from 
the  distant  river  may  be  noted  by  a  nar¬ 
row  line  of  verdure.  It  is  overlooked  by 
a  well-marked  eminence,  whose  lichened 
boulders  are  a  rusty  brown,  and  whose 
top  is  dominated  by  a  flagstaff. 

We  enter  this  oasis,  whose  vegetation 
is  due  to  constant  irrigation,  and  sec 
lines  of  well-kept  streets,  bordered  with 
quince  hedges  bending  beneath  a  wealth 
of  large  yellow  fruit,  and  with  water 
courses  on  either  side.  The  streams  are 
intermittent,  for  every  drop  of  water  is 
meted  out  to  the  gardens,  each  plot  of 
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ground  having  its  special  hour,  day  and 
night,  alternately ;  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  In 
the  dry  allotments  sold  for  building 
purposes  reside  the  half  dozen  English¬ 
men  and  the  half-dozen  Genres  who 
do  the  business  of  the  place.  There  are 
stores,  not  much  to  look  at,  with  ploughs 
and  agricultural  machinery  standing  on 
the  stoep,  or  pavement,  outside  them, 
and  with  everything  that  Boer  humanity 
can  require  to  be  sold  within.  Great 
bales  of  wool  are  piled  up  in  a  shed 
adjacent,  and  skins  of  divers  kinds  of 
cattle,  salted  and  stretched,  lie  drying 
on  the  ground.  Somewhat  ambitiously 
planned,  this  portion  of  the  town  is  but 
partially  built  upon,  unsightly  gaps 
separate  many  of  the  best  houses,  and 
sotfte  erections  stand  distant  and  soli¬ 
tary,  dreary  sentinels  that  mark  the 
direction  of  future  improvements.  Here 
is  the  court-house,  one-storied  like  its 
neighbors,  in  whose  inner  chamber  the 
resident  magistrate  and  his  clerk  peruse 
much  periodical  literature,  newspapers 
included,  and  dream  of  higher  salaries 
and  less  exacting  duties.  In  the  audi¬ 
ence  chamber  or  court-room,  a  bare 
whitewashed  basilica  indeed,  sits,  amid 
piles  of  newspapers,  the  chief  constable, 
conjuring  up,  in  his  turn,  visions  of  less 
work  and  better  pay.  On  the  stoep, 
which  is  a  kind  of  terrace,  paved,  but 
very  unpretending,  before  each  house, 
in  policeman’s  clothing,  spic  and  span, 
reposes  a  Kahr  constable,  tall,  stalwart, 
and  handsome  in  his  way,  but  exercised, 
so  far  as  his  easier  philosophy  will  per¬ 
mit,  with  speculations  anent  the  less 
tardy  accumulation  of  the  wages  he  de 
lights  in  hoarding,  and  the  amelioration 
of  hardships,  generally.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  that  the  even  tenor  of  official 
life  is  never  varied  by  stormier  passages. 
Sometimes  there  are  taxes  to  be  collect¬ 
ed  ;  sometimes  thefts  or  breaches  of  the 
peace  to  be  investigated  ;  now  and  then 
a  murder  ;  and  once  a  month  accounts 
are  made  up,  and  all  kinds  of  salaries 
paid,  when  the  hapless  ofiicials  groan 
beneath  the  extra  work,  and,  greatly 
worried,  reduce  to  order  a  chaos  of  ledg¬ 
ers,  abstracts,  vouchers,  and  reports. 

The  administration  of  justice  under 
English  rule  is  much  the  same  in  South 
Africa  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The 
thief  has  a  bad  time  of  it,  the  murderer 


stands  his  chance,  and  the  ruffian  comes 
off  scot  free,  or  thereabouts.  Public 
business  is  transacted  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  sworn  translator  is  a 
necessary  functionary  at  every  sitting  of 
the  court.  This  is  one  of  the  events  of 
the  week,  and,  next  to  services  and 
prayer-meetings,  the  favorite  resort  of 
dilettante  Boers,  who  sit  patiently 
through  long-winded  investigations,  and 
find,  in  the  dull  but  living  scenes  enact¬ 
ed  in  this  humble  forum,  a  faint  reflec¬ 
tion,  though  they  know  it  not,  of  excite¬ 
ments  yielded  by  the  drama.  The  resi¬ 
dent  magistrate,  who  is  often  of  Afri¬ 
cander  and  sometimes  of  Boer  descent, 
is  mostly  popular  and  may  even  share  a 
divided  empire  with  the  Predikant  oi  the 
adjoining  church.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  district  surgeon  is  a  young 
Cape  doctor  or  a  German,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  Jew.  The  very  frequent 
transfer  of  propierty  arising  from  the  old 
Roman-Dutch  law  of  inheritance,  which 
divides  estates  among  the  children  at  the 
death  of  either  parent,  has  given  rise  to 
a  race  of  inferior  lawyers  known  as  “  en¬ 
rolled  agents,”  whose  one  and  sometimes 
only  qualification  is  the  preliminary  pay¬ 
ment  of  ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  of  these  agents  are  re¬ 
spectable  Africanders  of  good  family  and 
education,  but  local  satirists  have  made 
themselves  merry  at  the  early  struggles 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  less  eligible 
pretenders.  Conceive  our  land  flooded 
with  quasi  solicitors  of  this  description  ! 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  get 
through  their  work  somehow,  live  like 
gentlemen,  as  the  saying  is,  and  often 
end  as  moneyed  men,  or  consummate  an 
insolvency  which  is  as  good  almost  as  a 
fortune. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  the  Boers 
themselves.  Let  us  visit  one  of  the 
many  homesteads  in  the  gardens.  The 
white-walled  house,  although  but  one¬ 
storied,  is  well  elevated,  and  its  roof  is 
iron.  Outside  shutters  of  a  pleasant 
green  flank  the  two  windows,  and  the 
door  betwen  them  is  green  and  panelled. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  pretence  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  whole  is  well  kept  and 
substantial.  The  stoep  is  high  and  ap¬ 
proached  by  steps.  The  watercourse 
beneath  it  is  masoned  out  with  solid 
stone  and  bridged  with  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  Leafy  trees  of  divers  sorts  shade 
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the  place  and  the  stables  and  outhouses 
in  its  rear.  V\e  enter  a  x<oorhuis^  or  front 
room,  very  lofty  and  but  slightly  fur¬ 
nished.  Its  walls  are  lined  by  benches, 
and  a  table  stands  in  the  middle.  There 
are  pictures,  it  may  be,  very  quaint  and 
old  world  ;  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son,  or  limnings  of  the  Manger  at 
Bethlehem,  or  the  Cross  on  Calvary.  A 
new  piano  may  be  noted,  and  a  good 
harmonium,  and  pious  books  with  Dutch 
titles  lie  scattered  about.  And  there  are 
dowers  on  table  and  on  mantelpiece, 
photographs  and  albums,  for  there  are 
daughters  in  the  house.  In  some  place 
of  honor  lies  a  great  old  Bible,  a  massive 
folio  bound  in  leather  and  with  brass 
clasps  ;  it  is  printed  in  foreign-looking 
type  on  ancient-looking  paper,  and  full 
of  the  strangest  pictures  that  ever  de¬ 
lighted  the  antiquary  or  mystified  the 
child.  A  companionable  book  upon  a 
dull  occasion,  but  disappointing,  inas¬ 
much  as  its  date  discovers  it  to  have  been 
printed  but  the  other  day.  Spittoons 
stud  this  chamber’s  fioor,  for  it  is  the 
great  reception-room,  and  visitors  sit 
round  it  and  smoke  their  pipes  at  times 
and  seasons  of  conference  and  waiting  ; 
and  many  such  times  there  be. 

At  the  back  of  this  voorhuis  is  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  entered  by  large  and  even 
handsome  folding  doors.  In  both  apart¬ 
ments  the  walls  are  painted  light  blue, 
or  green,  or  mauve  ;  in  both  the  ceiling 
is  raftered  and  wooden,  varnished  and 
dark.  The  great  feature  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  apart  from  the  usual  furnishings, 
is  a  small  table  near  the  window,  with  a 
chair  on  either  side.  Upon  this  table 
stands  a  coffee  urn  with  chafing-dish  be¬ 
neath  it  ;  and  the  day  has  scarcely 
turned  before  this  urn  begins  to  steam 
and  to  bubble.  On  its  dexter  side  is 
seated  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  pours 
out  coffee  for  all  comers,  and,  with  feet 
well  planted  on  a  box-like  footstool, 
rules  and  manages  her  household. 
Children  play  around  her,  a  colored  girl 
sits  watchful  at  her  feet,  and  at  favorable 
moments  her  lord  and  master  occupies 
the  corresponding  chair,  utters  familiar 
maxims  and  remarks,  and  his  friend,  sit¬ 
ting  hard  by,  carries  on  an  intermittent 
conversation  between  wary  mouthfuls  of 
the  scalding  beverage.  He  is  a  well- 
built  man,  not  unlike  the  English  farmer 
of  our  early  days,  but  more  sallow  and 


less  cheery,  more  puritanical  and  staid. 
His  ancestors  came  from  France  and 
Holland,  but  in  this  wondrous  climate 
of  the  Cape,  perchance  for  animal  life 
the  finest  under  the  sun,  their  offspring 
have  developed  into  a  race  sui  generis^ 
nobly  grown  and  quite  unlike  the  typical 
Hollander  or  Frenchman.  We  converse 
in  Dutch,  the  only  language  he  cares  to 
speak,  although  his  children  are  apt 
scholars  in  the  English  tongue,  and  by- 
and-by  he  takes  us  into  his  garden. 

A  shady  place  this  is,  with  groves  of 
peach  trees,  apricots,  and  almonds,  a 
stray  apple-tree  here  and  there,  and 
pears,  w^nuts,  and  nectarines,  all  in  ex¬ 
cellent  bearing.  Here  a  vineyard,  there 
a  patch  of  tall  Indian  corn  rising  far  over 
our  heads.  At  our  feet  a  wilderness  of 
gourds  and  water-melons — a  veritable 
”  garden  of  cucumbers.”  There  are 
white-hearted  cabbages  which  would  fill 
a  bucket,  and  cauliflowers  that  would 
puzzle  a  boiler  to  cook  them  ;  enormous 
potatoes  and  carrots  large  as  our  man- 
gold-wurzel.  Scarcely  a  weed  to  be 
seen  ;  the  ground  was  a  desert  before 
the  water  came  there,  and  grows  only 
what  is  planted  there  by  man.  Twice 
weekly  the  place  is  carefully  flooded, 
and  our  friend  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  one  of  these  hebomadal  spells 
of  water  leading.  The  region  is  here¬ 
abouts  too  cold  for  oranges,  but  in  many 
a  district  from  Capetown  to  the  far 
Transvaal  these  beautiful  and  fruitful 
trees  lend  a  romance  and  pleasantness 
of  their  own  to  the  orchards  of  the 
Boers. 

The  poorer  Boer  lives  in  a  humbler 
dwelling,  with  floors  of  hardened  mud 
consolidated  by  frequent  washings  of 
liquid  cow-dung.  His  rooms  are  ceiled 
with  reeds  laid  cunningly  on  rough  beams 
of  yellow-wood.  The  attic  beneath  his 
comfortable  thatch  is  a  very  storehouse 
of  vegetable  products,  dried  and  housed 
for  winter  use.  His  furniture  is  ruder 
and  of  home  construction.  His  walls 
arc  whitewashed,  and  in  shelved  recess¬ 
es  stand  favorite  pieces  of  crockery, 
mysterious  bottles,  and  well-thumbed 
books  of  devotion.  He  spends  his  leis¬ 
ure  in  making  boots  of  untanned  leather, 
which  he  sews  together  with  the  sinews 
of  animals  which  he  has  previously  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  mending 
the  bottoms  of  his  chairs  and  benches 
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with  leather  thongs  he  has  also  manufac¬ 
tured  to  that  end. 

In  the  Boers  we  have  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  nation  holding  but  one  re¬ 
ligion,  strict  conformity  to  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  respectability  of  any  sort ; 
while  the  devotee  or  active  professor 
alone  can  hope  for  social  leadership 
among  them.  In  the  district  of  which 
our  village  is  the  only  town  there  are 
three  thousand  souls.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  revival  some  years  since,  a  religious 
paper  stated  there  were  but  fifty  persons 
of  the  number  who  had  not  been  con¬ 
verted.  The  district  was  founded  in 
order  to  support  a  place  of  worship,  and 
the  village  is  known  technically  as  a 
"  Churdi  town.”  A  scoffing  European 
suggested  it  should  bear  a  kirk  rampant 
for  its  coat  of  arms.  Nine  thousand 
pounds  were  expended  on  the  church 
and  parsonage.  The  former  much  re¬ 
sembles  a  dissenting  chapel,  but  is  digni¬ 
fied  by  steeple  and  bell,  and  by  a  town 
clock  which  strikes  the  hours.  At  the 
cost  of  <£500  and  more  an  organ  was 
added.  The  purchase  was  made  in 
Germany.  At  a  cost  of  £200,  again,  the 
building  was  lighted  with  hanging  lamps. 
The  parsonage— is  the  local  word 
— large,  low,  convenient,  and  handsome, 
stands  in  a  garden,  with  lone  vine-roofed 
walkes  and  peaches  of  adfnirable  flavor. 
The  Dutch  minister  or  Predikant — often 
a  man  of  good  Cape  family  who  has 
studied  at  Utrecht  or  at  Leyden — is  the 
spiritual  leader  and  director  of  his  flock, 
subject  only  to  the  mild  and  hesitating 
control  of  his  deacons  and  his  elders. 
No  English  rector  enjoys  a  higher  social 
status.  A  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  wit¬ 
nessing  the  comfort  and  the  unlimited 
influence  of  such  an  one,  ejaculated 
almost  unconsciously,  “You  are  little 
Popes.”  Not  only  are  the  ministers 
great  men,  but  ecclesiastical  discipline 
reigns  supreme.  Woe  to  the  unlucky 
couple  who  have  married  too  tardily  for 
absolute  propriety,  to  the  young  man 
who  has  been  sowing  wild  oats,  or  to  the 
jolly  old  fellow  who  has  taken  a  glass  too 
much  !  One  and  all  are  hauled  up  before 
the  Consistory,  in  full  conclave  assem¬ 
bled,  and  publicly  censured  and  pun¬ 
ished.  An  accused  person  whom  the 
Solicitor-General  had  refused  to  prose¬ 
cute  for  lack  of  evidence  was  summoned 
before  the  Kerkraad^  witnesses  were  ex- 
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amined,  and  the  culprit  was  regularly 
tried  and  condemned. 

Church  and  people  being  thus  identi¬ 
cal,  the  first-class  undenominational 
school  is  really  a  very  denominational 
institution  indeed.  The  head-master 
with  his  £350  a  year,  the  head-mistress 
with  her  £200  or  more  (a  young  lady 
from  Capetown,  who  is  sure  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  matrimony  by  some  ardent 
and  eligible  bachelor,  almost  before  the 
year  is  out),  and  their  subordinates,  are 
managed  and  chosen  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  by  the  Dutch  congregation  and 
its  leaders.  Nor  could  it  w’ell  be  other¬ 
wise.  To  the  Boer  stripling,  even  to 
the  Boer  child,  school-going  is  a  passion 
— a  relief,  it  may  be,  from  the  monotony 
of  home.  Holidays  are  deplored,  and 
the  end  of  a  vacation  is  hailed  with  de¬ 
light.  Dullards  there  are,  of  course,  but 
some  of  the  pupils  make  admirable  prog¬ 
ress.  Some  aspire  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  University  of  Capetown  is  besieged  by 
eager  candidates  from  the  haunts  of  the 
springbok  and  the  ostrich.  Young  girls 
too,  some  very  sweet  and  lovable,  more 
enthusiastic  than  their  brothers,  proceed 
to  local  examinations,  and  pass  with 
iclat.  Learning  is  the  fashion,  and  a 
good  one  ;  and  the  professions  begin  to 
teem  with  scions  of  Boer  houses  who  have 
sought  pursuits  more  ambitious  and 
eventful  than  the  watching  of  harvests  or 
the  herding  of  sheep. 

The  colored  people  have  a  minister 
and  a  chapel  to  themselves,  nominally 
autonomous,  but  practically  managed 
and  mostly  paid  for  by  the  Boers.  Their 
services  are  more  emotional  and  often 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  pale- 
faced  masters.  Their  minister  is  a  kind 
of  curate,  socially  inferior  to  the  Predi¬ 
kant  of  the  Boer  congregation  ;  nor  is  he 
permitted  to  ascend  the  pulpit  of  the 
white  man’s  church.  He,  too,  has  his 
elders,  deacons,  and  church  wardens — 
Kafirs,  Hottentots,  or  the  mixed  de¬ 
scendants  of  Malay  slaves.  Now  these 
poor  negroes  have  a  passion  for  religious 
worship  and  for  school.  You  will  see 
men  and  women  seated  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  slate  in  hand  ;  boys  and  girls  give 
up  everything  for  their  lessons.  Servants 
will  desert  you  at  the  school-hour  and 
neglect  their  duties  to  con  their  spelling- 
books.  The  tyranny  of  some  of  their 
teachers  is  almost  worthy  of  a  School 
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Board,  but  it  is  backed  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  and  the  much-enduring  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  has  only  to  grin  and  bear 
it  as  best  he  can. 

Foremost  among  the  local  magnates  is 
the  wealthy  landowner — a  Boer,  as  are 
all  the  up-country  landowners,  but  whose 
intelligence,  hospitality,  and  common- 
sense  would  be  a  credit  to  any  nation¬ 
ality.  He  owns  a  first-class  house  in  the 
town,  which  he  inhabits  on  Sundays, 
coming  on  the  Saturday  with  his  entire 
family  and  riding  off  again  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  ;  a  house  which  rivals  his  country 
residence  in  the  excellence  of  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  appointments.  All  kinds  of 
people  call  to  ask  his  advice  or  his  assist¬ 
ance,  to  do  business  or  to  evidence  their 
friendship.  All  drink  his  coffee,  shake 
hands  round  the  circle  of  his  family,  and 
call  him  “  uncle”  or  “  cousin”  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  with  show  of  reason 
too,  for  the  district  is  peopled  by  his 
kindred.  The  town  is  filled  with  such 
houses,  whose  closed  shutters  have  a 
dreary  aspect  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Such  a  rushing  and  plunging  of  horse¬ 
men,  a  rumbling  of  wagons  drawn  by 
trains  of  oxen,  a  whirling  of  tented  carts, 
as  Saturday  comes  round  ;  such  buying 
and  selling  in  the  stores ;  such  throngs 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets,  where 
grass  would  grow  at  other  times  if  the 
growth  of  grass  were  possible  in  such  a 
desert  ;  such  crowded  services  at  church; 
such  crowded  and  hearty  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  ;  such  pleasant  converse  at  those 
evening  gatherings  on  the  stoeps ;  such 
thrilling  love  passages  between  the  young 
and  such  cordial  greetings  among  the 
old  ;  such  fuss,  noise,  sensation,  and  life 
as  we  have  long  forgotten  in  these  old 
and  jaded  communities  of  Europe. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  township 
is  intrusted  to  a  municipality,  founded 
on  European  traditions  and  provided 
with  regulations  which  have  had  the  pre¬ 
vious  sanction  of  the  Government. 
Here  again  the  members,  from  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  the  Town  Clerk,  are  Boers  and 
.\fricandets.  The  large  town  lands  are 
admirably  managed.  No  one  can  quarry 
stone  or  dig  sand  without  a  license. 
Each  householder  is  allowed  to  departure 
so  many  sheep,  horses,  or  oxen,  and  no 
more.  Special  laws  are  enacted  respect¬ 
ing  ostriches  and  pigs.  Sanitary  require¬ 
ments  are  not  forgotten.  But  the  great 


bone  of  municipal  contention,  if  conten¬ 
tion  there  be  in  so  peaceful*  and  united 
an  assembly,  is  the  control  of  the  water 
supply.  A  special  contractor  keeps  in 
working  order  the  trench  or  canal  which 
conveys  a  stream  some  two  miles  long 
from  the  higher  level  of  the  distant  river 
bed  ;  a  stream  on  which  depends  the 
very  existence  of  the  town.  Unpleasant 
for  this  functionary  it  is  when  the  water¬ 
course,  which  winds  sometimes  along  hill¬ 
sides  and  sometimes  in  deep  cuttings, 
becomes  choked  with  sand,  or  breaks  its 
banks,  or  gets  too  palpably  full  of  frogs 
and  weeds.  The  public  are  aggrieved, 
and  it  is  easier  to  worry  a  subordinate 
than  to  have  it  out  with  a  drought  or  a 
water  flood.  Then  there  is  a  pound, 
filled  sometimes  with  stray  cattle,  and 
there  are  rather  lively  sales  when  the  said 
cattle  remain  unclaimed.  Gangs,  too, 
of  prisoners  have  to  be  superintended, 
who  clean  and  level  the  streets  and  con¬ 
struct  earthworks  and  dams.  A  munici¬ 
pality,  slow  but  honest,  of  well-to-do 
middle-class  men,  untroubled  by  the 
warfare  of  politicians  or  the  hectoring  of 
demagogues. 

Such  then,  is  a  Boer  village  from  An- 
guillas  to  Kuruman,  from  Capetown  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  In  some  the 
European  population  is  much  larger  ;  in 
some  anti-English  feeling  is  more  in¬ 
tense.  In  the  Transvaal  Republic  the 
Landrost  took  the  place  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  Dutch  was  the  language  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  people, 
and  the  negroes  were  more  palpably  an 
inferior  and  subject  race  ;  but  there  the 
distinction  ended.  English  communities 
of  any  size  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  coast  districts  around  Algoa  Bay,  in 
Natal,  and  at  the  Diamond  Fields. 
British  rule  is  fairly  tolerated,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  older  divisions  about  Capetown 
and  the  widespread  settlements  beyond 
the  Orange  River — and  there  we  are  hat¬ 
ed  with  a  hatred  that  affects  no  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  causes  of  this  dislike  are  not 
far  to  seek.  We  govern  an  alien  race 
who  hunger  for  the  mastery.  In  their 
eyes  England  is  represented  by  the  un¬ 
sympathizing  stranger,  the  drunken 
navvy,  or  the  quasi-aristocrat  whose  ar¬ 
rogant  puppyism  has  made  us  a  by-word 
the  whole  world  over.  Their  Church, 
with  its  pulpits  filled  by  pastors  trained 
in  the  Universities  of  Hollaj»d,  or  by  the 
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pupils  of  these  men,  is  a  propaganda, 
passive  it  may  be,  of  anti-English  senti¬ 
ment.  Stern  Puritans  of  the  Cromwell¬ 
ian  type,  and  the  children  of  baffled 
slaveowners,  they  deem  the  negro  a 
veritable  Canaan  ite,  doomed  to  the  hew¬ 
ing  of  wood  and  the  drawing  of  water  to 
the  end  of  .time.  This  dream,  so  dear  to 
their  hearts,  we  have  rudely  broken. 
The  savage,  raw  from  his  kraal,  and  the 
cultured  European,  hedged  about  by 
moral  restraints  innumerable,  are  both 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  our  Government. 
The  colored  thief,  vagrant;  or  laggard, 
smitten  aforetime  with  over  many  stripes, 
we  now  tickle  with  punishments  of  far¬ 
cical  mildness ;  and,  legally  speaking, 
the  quondam  slave  is  as  good  a  man  as 
his  master.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  intolerable  such  a  turning  of 
the  tables  must  have  seemed  to  the 
Boers,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  by  the 
process.  At  a  date  so  recent  that  some 
of  us  can  well  remember  it,  thousands  of 
them  sold  their  farms  for  anything  they 
could  get,  and  crossed  the  Orange  and 
the  Vaal,  if  only  to  be  rid  of  the  hate¬ 
ful  stranger.  Shirking  our  responsibili¬ 
ties,  we  gave  them  autonomy,  and  with 


statesmanlike  elaboration  planted  angry 
Republics  at  our  very  doors.  It  was  like 
the  creation  of  another  Ireland.  To 
these  new  governments  disaffected  colo¬ 
nists  have  ever  turned  their  eyes.  When 
the  Transvaal  started  into  active  life  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
imaginative  President, and  made  alliances 
with  the  Continental  powers,  Boer  and 
Africander  alike  looked  forward  to  the 
day,  now  dawning  upon  their  vision, 
when  the  strong  young  Commonwealth 
should  wrest  the  Cape  from  the  wavering 
grasp  of  England.  The  annexation 
crushed  these  hopes  for  a  while.  To  re¬ 
store  the  independence  of  such  a  Re¬ 
public  would  be  the  renewal  of  a  terrible 
blunder,  postponing  to  a  distant  epoch 
the  pacification  and  the  advancing  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  whole  land.  The  Cape 
Dominion  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
construct,  when  out  of  its  tutelage,  and 
leavened  sufficiently  with  English  influ¬ 
ences,  will  form  a  noble  country  of  the 
future.  But  no  argument  can  be  adduced 
for  the  premature  independence  of  any 
pK>rtion  of  it  that  is  not  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  the  white  communities  of 
Southern  S.{x\cz..— Contemporary  Review. 
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Madame  de  Stael  ;  A  Study  or  her  Life 

AND  Times.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  In 

Two  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  New 

York  :  Harper  Bros. 

Those  who  go  to  Dr.  Stevens'  work  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  a  calm  and  careful  study  of  Madame 
de  StaEI’s  character,  a  detailed  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  record  of  her  life,  or  a  critical  estimate  of 
her  literary  work,  will  be  diuppointed.  In 
spite  of  the  eminence  of  her  position  and  the 
number  of  her  friends,  the  materials  for  a 
biography  appear  to  be  the  reverse  of  copious  ; 
but  however  abundant  and  accessible  they 
might  have  been,  only  one  variety  of  tliem 
would  have  answered  Dr.  Stevens's  purposes. 
No  one  of  her  contemporaries  was  inspired  by 
Madame  de  StaCl  with  a  more  infatuated  and 
uncritical  admiration  than  that  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Stevens ;  and  his  really  praiseworthy  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  expended  chiefly  upon  the 
effort  to  bring  together  every  eulogistic  phrase 
that  has  been  inspired  by  her  person,  her  con¬ 
versation,  her  “  wrongs,"  or  her  writings. 
It  is  scarcely  injustice  to  say  that  his  "  study" 
consists  of  ^e  passages  thus  gathered.  Any¬ 
thing  like  independent  opinion  Dr.  Stevens 


has  not  aimed  at ;  and  his  own  contributions 
to  the  record  are  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
intensifying  the  epitheu  of  praise  and  to  pal¬ 
liating  or  discrediting  the  faint  hinu  at  fault¬ 
finding  which,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  some¬ 
times  creep  into  his  quoutions.  When  he 
cannot  either  commend  or  excuse,  he  maintains 
that  discreet  silence  which  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  fruit  of  affection  ;  and  no  one  would  infer 
from  his  narrative  that  "  Corinne's"  eloquent 
tributes  to  “  love  in  marriage"  wer^  otherwise 
exemplified  than  in  her  relations  to  her  two 
husbands,  Baron  de  StaCl  and  M.  Rocca.  To 
the  grosser  fascinations  and  complaisances 
which  drew  some  at  least  among  the  worship 
pers  at  the  shrine  of  this  "  greatest  of  literary 
women,"  Dr.  Stevens  makes  no  faintest  refer¬ 
ence  ;  and  by  reason  of  this,  no- doubt,  his 
book  is  free  from  objections  which  would  have 
lain  against  any  completer  and  more  unbiassed 
record. 

Due  allowance  being  made,  however,  for  the 
biographer’s  partiality,  the  book  is  not  without 
value,  and  in  parts,  at  least,  is  very  readable. 
The  chapters  on  the  Revolution,  on  Life  at 
Coppet,  and  on  the  German  travels,  are  par- 
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ticularly  interestinf;;  and  in  general  the  author’s 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  materials  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  sketches  of  Madame  de  StaSl’s 
father  and  mother,  M.  Necker,  the  statesman, 
and  Madame  Necker,  Gibbon’s  early  love, 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the  more  elaborate 
study  of  Madame  de  Stael  herself ;  and  ani¬ 
mated  pictures  are  given  of  the  brilliant  social 
circle  which  gathered  around  her  alike  at  Paris 
and  at  Coppet. 

Building  a  Home.  By  A.  F.  Oakey.  New 

York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

How  TO  Furnish  a  Home.  By  Ella  Rodman 

Church.  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  6*  Co. 

These  little  books  are  the  initial  numbers  of 
“  a  series  of  new  hand-volumes  at  low  prices, 
devoted  to  all  subjects  pertaining  to  home  and 
the  household,"  to  be  known  as  "  Appletons’ 
Home  Books."  Plain,  practical,  and  service¬ 
able  hints — a  clear  exposition  of  the  elementary 
principles  involved  in  each  case — is  what  is 
aimed  at,  rather  than  aesthetic  disquisition  ; 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  series 
will  render  valuable  aid  in  guiding  and  matur-. 
ing  that  taste  for  household  art  which  is  one 
of  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  widen¬ 
ing  popular  culture. 

Mr.  Oakey  treats  his  subject  with  the  easy 
confidence  of  a  master,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  really  helpful  information  about  the 
choosing  of  a  site  for  and  the  building  of  a 
house  he  has  managed  to  compress  into  his 
small  and  copiously  illustrated  volume.  Some 
few  of  his  crisp  sentences  should  be  memorized 
and  used  as  maxims  by  those  proposing  to 
establish  homes  for  themselves  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  paragraph  in  the  book  without  its 
practical  lesson  or  implication.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  absence,  too,  of  that  "  cant  of  cul¬ 
ture"  which  is  already  producing  a  reaction 
among  those  who  prefer  a  rational  to  a  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  such  matters  ;  and  the  volume 
contains  nothing  which  will  not  be  as  helpful 
to  the  man  who  proposes  to  build  a  cottage  as 
to  him  who  intends  to  erect  "  an  abode  of 
wealth." 

Miss  Church’s  task  was  more  complex  if  not 
more  difficult.  In  matters  of  architecture,  the 
principles  of  taste  are  closely  involved  in  hon¬ 
esty  of  design  and  construction,  and  can  be 
formulated  in  a  few  general  rules  that  are  well 
nigh  universal  in  th(  ir  application.  In  furnish¬ 
ing  a  house,  on  the  contrary,  personal  individ¬ 
uality  is  all-important,  and  nothing  which  fails 
to  express  this  can  be  really  tasteful  in  the 
highest  sense.  This  is  why  general  rules  in 
such  matters  are  so  hard  to  construct,  and  must 
be  so  carefully  qualified  ;  and  the  diflSculty  is 
not  lessened  by  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
articles  and  considerations  that  must  enter  into 
the  furnishing  of  a  house.  The  utmost  that 


can  be  done,  as  a  general  thing,  is  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  negatively,  which  may  serve 
as  warnings  against  violations  of  certain  ele¬ 
mental  canons  of  taste  ;  and  to  supplement 
these  with  a  few  recommendations  which  may 
serve  as  indicators  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  individual  fancies  should  work.  Miss 
Church's  little  book  does  about  as  much  in 
both  respects  as  discretion  would  justify,  and 
both  her  warnings  and  her  suggestions  are  in 
most  cases  judicious  and  helpful.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  much  superior  to  what  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected  in  books  of  this  character. 

The  Eclectic  History  of  the  United 

States.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer.  Cincinnati 

and  New  York  :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  <&*  Co. 

This  little  book  exhibits  the  characteristic 
merits  of  Miss  Thalheimer's  work — competence 
ot  knowledge,  clearness  of  statement,  and 
graphic  animation  of  style.  By  transferring 
most  of  the  personal  and  other  details  to  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  she  has  managed  to 
secure  great  compactness  of  treatment  without 
burdening  her  text  with  those  arid  tracts  of 
bald  dates  and  facts  which  manuals  of  this  sort 
are  apt  to  consist  of  for  the  most  part.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  is  her  treatment  of  constitutional 
questions,  and  helpful  suggestions  are  given  as 
to  the  books  which  should  be  consulted  by 
those  who  desire  further  information  on  special 
subjects  or  periods.  Designed  primarily  for 
practical  use  as  a  text-book  in  schdol,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  properly  equipped  with  questions, 
tables,  and  maps.  The  latter  are  of  especial 
excellence,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
make  up  in  picturesque  vigor  for  what  they 
lack  in  finish. 

Treatise  and  Handbook  of  Orange  Cul¬ 
ture  IN  Florida.  By  T.  W.  Moore,  Fruit 

Cove,  Florida. 

This  compendious  treatise,  on  a  subject 
which  is  every  year  attracting  wider  attention, 
is  recommended  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being 
written  with  both  candor  and  knowledge.  The 
author’s  experience  as  an  orange-grower  covers 
a  period  of  more  than  ten  years,  and  his  range 
of  observation  has  included  not  only  the  whole 
of  Florida,  but  nearly  all  the  orange-producing 
regions  of  Europe  and  America.  His  book 
furnishes  the  needed  corrective  to  the  exag¬ 
gerated  and  somewhat  fantastic  stories  that 
interested  parties  now  and  then  set  afloat 
through  the  press  ;  and  demonstrates  —  what 
every  discriminating  reader  might  readily  have 
guessed  —  that  in  orange-growing,  as  in  all 
other  occupation!,  success  is  the  result,  not  of 
blind  chance,  but  of  patient  and  well-directed 
labor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wuuld-be  orange-cnlturists  have  failed 
because  they  did  not  know  the  conditions  and 
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methods  of  success.  To  all  such.  Mr.  Moore's 
treatise  would  have  been  invaluable  ;  and  it 
will  greatly  aid  those  who  may  now  (or  in 
future)  be  contemplating  a  similar  attempt.  It 
contains  precise  and  practical  information  on 
location,  soils,  planting,  budding,  cultivation, 
manures,  packing,  preserving,  and  the  like  ; 
and  it  is  noticeably  free  from  mere  padding  or 
Purposeless  writing. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  firm  of  Le  Monnier,  of  Florence,  has 
just  commenced  the  publication  of  Andrea 
Maflei’s  Italian  translation  of  Schiller’s  dramas. 

To  the  list  of  royal,  or  rather  princely, 
authors  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  Princess  of  Roumania,  who  has  trans¬ 
lated  a  set  of  Roumanian  poems  into  German, 
and  has  published  them  through  a  Leipzig  Arm 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Carmen  Silva.” 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  last  wishes 
expressed  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  tree  has  been 
planted  at  Haddington  on  the  site  of  the  house 
in  which  John  Knox  was  born,  and  within  view 
of  the  churchyard  where  Mrs.  Carlyle  lies 
buried.  The  expense,  including  that  of  an  en¬ 
closure  and  a  suitable  inscription,  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  a  niece  of  Carlyle. 

Following  upon  the  unfavorable  disclosures 
concerning  the  management  of  the  Biblioteca 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  at  Rome,  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  appointed  a  commission,  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  senators,  six  deputies,  and  several 
experts,  to  inquire  into  the  public  libraries  and 
museums  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  by  the  reception  of 
M.  Rousse,  who  succeeds  Jules  Favre,  the  forty 
chairs  at  the  Academic  Fran<;aise  are  now  all 
Ailed  for  the  Arst  time  for  thirty  years.  This 
is  true  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  who  was  elected 
so  long  ago  as  April,  1870,  has  never  yet  been 
formally  admitted,  for  reasons  which  are  well 
known. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  German 
universities  during  the  winter  term  of  1880-81 
amounts  to  21,164.  Berlin  takes  the  lead  with 
4107  ;  Leipzig  has  3326  ;  Munich,  1890  ;  Bres¬ 
lau,  1281  ;  Halle,  1211  ;  Tubingen,  1074  ; 
Gottingen,  959  ;  Wttrzburg,  921  ;  Bonn,  887  ; 
KOnigsberg,  788  ;  Strassburg,  745  ;  Marburg, 
604 ;  Greifswald,  599 ;  Heidelberg,  543  ; 
Erlangen,  473  ;  Freiburg,  443  ;  Jena,  438  ; 
Giessen,  391  ;  Kiel,  284  ;  Rostock,  aoo. 

In  explanation  of  Carlyle%  ill-natured  re¬ 
marks  in  his  Reminiscences  about  Charles 
Lamb,  the  following  story  is  told.  The  two 
were  once  members  of  a  party  who  were  taken 
to  see  a  pen  of  exceptionally  Ane  game -fowls. 


Carlyle,  in  his  high  moral  manner,  began  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  expatiating  upon  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  birds.  At  last 
poor  stammering  Lamb  broke  in,  ”  P-p-p- 
perhaps  you’re  a  p-p-p-poulterer  ?” 

We  learn  from  Nature  that  the  French  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  intends  to  do  a  great 
service  to  science  by  publishing  monthly  a 
r/sum/  of  the  scientiAc  work  being  done  in 
France,  under  the  title  of  Revue  Jes  Saerues. 
The  review  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
venerable  M.  H.  Milne- Ed  wards,  and  will  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  analyses  and  summaries. 
It  will  embrace  the  work  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  all  over  the  country,  and  each  num¬ 
ber  will  contain  about  one  hundred  pages. 

Newnham  has  now  taken  its  rightful  name 
of  “  College,”  and  its  girl  undergraduates  611 
both  its  North  and  South  Halls,  for  it  has  had 
to  be  doubled  since  it  began.  An  amusing  an¬ 
ecdote  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  Premier’s 
daughter  has  made  herself  almost  a  necessity 
in  every  part  of  the  college  life.  How  she  Alls 
■her  place  in  the  highest  section  of  it  is  known 
to  all  ;  but  a  few  months  ago  the  gas  in  a  lec¬ 
ture-room  went  out,  and  at  once  rose  the 
familiar  cry.  “Where’s  Miss  Gladstone?” 
She  was  the  one  to  set  everything  right. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Walter  Rye  in  the 
Record  ofAce,  in  reference  to  the  identity  of 
the  name  of  Chaucer’s  grandfather,  discloses 
the  fact  that  John  Chaucer — no  doubt  John,  the 
poet’s  father — was  the  son  of  Robert  Chaucer, 
and  not  of  Richard  Chaucer,  who  married 
Robert’s  widow.  Also  that  this  Robert  Chau¬ 
cer  had  a  house  in  Ipswich,  so  that,  with  Chau¬ 
cers  at  Norwich,  and  Gerard  le  Chaucer  at 
Colchester,  of  which  he  was  a  burgess  in  24 
Edw.  I.,  A.o.  1296,  the  poet’s  family  probably 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  counties,  and  not  to 
KenL 

In  order  to  make  English  people  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Walt  Whitman, 
it  is  proposed  to  reprint  the  essay  preAxed  by 
Mr.  Whitman  to  the  Arst  edition  of  “  Leaves 
of  Grass”  (1855),  which  is  considered  a  suitable 
statement  of  his  aims  and  ideas  from  the  poet’s 
own  pen.  Additional  interest  attaches  to  it 
from  the  fact  that,  except  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s 
’’  Selections”  (now  out  of  print),  the  essay  has 
not  been  republished.  It  is  not  contained  in 
the  author's  edition  of  ’*  complete”  works  now 
in  circulation. — .Athenaum. 

Mr.  Te.nnyson  has  given  careful  and  full 
readings  of  his  chief  dialectal  poems  to  the 
Nestor  of  phoneticians,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis, 
the  present  President  of  the  Philological  So¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  Ellis  has  carefully  corrected  his 
previously  prepared  phonetic  copies  of  Mr. 
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Tennyson’s  texts  by  the  Laureate’s  own  pro¬ 
nunciation,  so  that  his  very  tones  and  accent 
will  be  reproducible  to  all  time  from  Mr.  Ellis’s 
copies,  as  music  is  from  notes.  These  copies 
will  be  printed  in  the  fifth  part  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
great  work  on  Eiarly  English  Pronunciation  for 
the  Philological,  Early  English  Text,  and  New 
Shakspeare  Societies,  which  will  contain  the 
English  dialects,  and  will  be  published  next 
year. 

The  Philological  Society  having  resolved  to 
allow  the  reformed  spelling  of  which  it  has  ap¬ 
proved  to  be  used  in  its  publications  by  any 
of  its  members,  Mr,  Henry  Sweet,  one  of  the 
society’s  vice-presidents,  who  edits  the  Monthly 
Abttractoi  its  Proctedings,  has  adopted  the  re¬ 
formed  spelling,  and  cut  out  the  useless  vow¬ 
els,  etc.,  which  the  society  has  condemned. 
Members  are  accordingly  informed  that  ”  the 
papers  red  wet"  so  and  so  ;  that  "  Mr.  Sweet 
thokt  it  probab/  that  ...  his  rrlier  views,” 
etc.  ;  that  they  “  har  onre  been  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  ”  coud  not  be  anything  but  a  g^a/ic 
one,”  and  so  on,  while  the  forms  “  uzed, 
reasons,  these,  servs,  sumone,  becum,”  often 
occur.  That  the  changes  proposed  are  in  the 
main  justified  by  etymology  and  the  history  of 
the  language,  no  one  will  deny,  while  the  use 
of  f  for  the  flat  sound  of  s  is  surely  a  gain. 
The  unfamiliarity  of  the  new  spelling  to  the 
eye  soon  stops.  We  hope  that  no  mere  feeling 
of  conservatism  or  prejudice  will  prevent  a 
fair  discussion  of  the  new  scheme. 

We  hear  that  over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  of  the  six-shilling  edition 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Works  in  one  volume. 
We  wish  we  could  persuade  Mr.  Browning  to 
issue  his  works  in  a  like  one-volume  edition, 
and  to  add  to  some  of  his  poems  one  of  those 
little  notes  which  he  sends  to  correspondents 
now  and  then  on  the  circumstances  or  object 
of  his  works.  One  such  on  his  ”  Lost  Leader” 
and  Wordsworth  was  published  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Another,  dated  January  23d  last,  has 
just  appeared  in  The  Lileraiy  World  of  Bos¬ 
ton  on  ”  How  they  brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix.”  Mr.  Browning  writes  : 
”  There  is  no  sort  of  historical  foundation  for 
the  poem  about  *  Good  News  to  Ghent  ’ 
[?Aix].  I  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark  of  a 
vessel,  off  the  African  coast,  after  I  had  been 
at  sea  long  enough  to  appreciate  even  the 
fancy  of  a  gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good 
horse  ‘  York,'  then  in  my  stable  at  home.  It 
was  written  in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Bar- 
tolio’s  *  Simboli,’  I  remember.”  We  would 
fain  see  Mr.  Browning  with  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  more  readers  among  the  thoughtful 
men  of  England  than  he  has  now,  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  his  works  would  give  him  these  at 
least.  — A  cademy. 
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A  NEW  Repeating  Rifle. — The  Prussians, 
who  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  actual 
warfare  the  superiority  of  breech-loading  fire¬ 
arms  over  those  loaded  from  the  mussle,  are 
again  to  the  fore  with  a  repeating  rifle,  which 
is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  German  army. 
In  recent  trials  of  its  efficiency,  when  columns 
of  the  enemy  were  represented  by  targets  six 
hundred  metres  distant,  no  less  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  shots  fired  reached  their 
destination.  With  the  marksmen  dispersed  in 
skirmishing  order,  and  with  the  targets  sepa¬ 
rated  so  as  to  represent  individual  soldiers, 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  bullets  took  effect. 
Further  trials  showed  that  the  mechanism  was 
not  liable  to  derangement  by  contact  with 
earth  or  other  accidents.  We  trust  that  it  may 
be  a  long  time  before  this  new  weapon  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  but  dummy  soldiers. 

Rabies  in  Docs. — M.  Pasteur,  an  eminent 
Parisian  doctor,  has  been  making  an  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  experiments  at  the  Sainte  Eugenie 
Hospital  of  Hydrophobia,  which  tend  to  show 
that  rabies  in  dogs  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
fever  or  zymotic  disease.  Rabbits  inoculated 
with  the  saliva  of  a  boy  who  had  died  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  died  in  thirty  six  hours  ;  other  rabbits 
inoculated  with  the  blood  or  saliva  of  those 
first  inoculated  died  also,  and  even  more 
rapidly.  M.  Pasteur  examined  the  blood  of 
these  inoculated  rabbits  with  the  microscope, 
and  found  therein  a  small  organism,  not  un¬ 
like  the  “  micrope”  of  chicken  cholera,  but 
producing  different  effects.  It  was  also  singu¬ 
lar  that  poultry  when  inoculated  with  this 
saliva  or  blood  were  not  affected  by  it,  nor  were 
guinea-pig^.  Again,  dogs  inoculated  with 
the  boy’s  saliva  died  in  a  few  days,  but  with¬ 
out  symptoms  of  rabies.  In  fact  their  rapid 
death  seems  to  show  that  the  virus  with 
which  they  were  thus  inoculated  had  developed 
into  a  quite  distinct  organism  from  the  germ 
which  produces  rabies  ;  for  in  cases  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  disease  incubates  for  weeks  (often 
months)  before  d^^losing  itself,  as  if  the 
germ  did  not  take  effect  until  it  had  produced 
a  large  amount  of  similar  organisms  to  itself 
to  infuse  the  blood. 

The  Coldest  Known  Spot. — Up  to  the 
present  time  Yakutsk,  in  north-east  Siberia, 
has  often  been  cited  as  the  place  on  our  earth 
where  the  winter  is  coldest,  while  the  minima 
observed  during  Arctic  expeditions  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  lowest  known.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Nature  disputes  this,  and  ciaims  that  to 
Werkhojansk,  in  north-east  Siberia,  in  longi¬ 
tude  134°  east  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude 
67*  north,  belongs  that  honor.  The  lowest 
winter  recorded  at  Yakutsk  is  77.3  Fahr.  below 
zero,  and  at  Werkhojansk,  81  below  zero. 
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The  Nearest  Star. — In  an  interesting 
article  on  Southern  stars  reprinted  in  Sciente, 
Mr.  Pope,  of  New  Zealand,  describes  Alpha 
Centauri,  the  known  nearest  fixed  star  to  the 
earth.  This  magnificent  double  star,  he  says, 
is  the  finest  object  of  the  kind  in  the  heavens. 
Besides  being  a  binary  star  of  a  very  short 
period,  every  one  knows  that  Alpha  Centauri 
is  our  next  neighbor  among  the  stars,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  secret  of  its  par* 
allax  under  direct  Transit  Circle  observations. 
The  color  of  this  star  is  straw-yellow,  or  some¬ 
times  golden-yellow,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  there  is  haze  of  course 
the  smaller  star  is  somewhat  more  affected  by 
it  than  the  larger.  This  tends  to  give  it  a 
slight  brownish  tint  when  the  sky  is  not  clear. 
Alpha  Centauri  is  a  star  of  the  second  class. 
Its  spectrum  is  very  like  that  of  the  sun.  Even 
the  principal  dark  lines  are  fine,  and  they  ap¬ 
parently  occupy  the  same  relative  positions  as 
do  the  well-known  lettered  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the 
physical  constitution  of  this  great  star  is.  in 
most  respects,  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Alpha  Centauri  is 
less  developed  than  the  sun  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Proc¬ 
tor  has  pointed  out,  its  light  is  brighter  than 
its  mass  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  be,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  light  of  our  sun,  as  compared 
with  his  mass.  While  the  mass  of  the  star  is 
to  the  mass  of  the  sun  as  2  :  i,  the  light  of  the 
star  is  to  the  light  of  the  sun  as  3  :  i.  Now,  if 
it  be  true,  as  physicists  have  good  grounds  for 
believing,  that  the  sun  is,  and  has  been,  very 
slowly  but  surely  losing  his  heat,  just  as  our 
earth  has  most  ceitainly  lost  an  enormous 
amount  of  hers,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  his  system  were  less  de¬ 
veloped,  but  far  hotter  and  brighter  than  they 
are  now — when  they  formed,  probably,  a  white 
star — that  is  to  say,  there  was,  quite  possibly, 
a  time  when  the  light  from  our  sun  bore  the 
same  relation  to  his  mass  as  the  light  from 
Alpha  Centauri  bears  now  to  its  mass.  We 
may  also  believe  that  matters  are  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  planets  (if  there  are  any)  of  this 
neighboring  system  than  they  are  with  us. 

The  African  Pygmies  in  Italy.  —The 
last  number  of  Professor  Mantegazza’s  Ar- 
chivio  per  F Antropologia  is  mainly  devoted  to 
two  papers,  but  these,  with  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Italian  Anthropological  Society,  occupy 
nearly  200  pages.  The  number  opens  with  an 
elaborate  memoir  by  Dr.  Regalia,  of  Florence, 
in  which  he  describe  several  cases  of  abnormal 
vertebrae  in  the  human  subject,  and  offers 
some  ingenious  suggestions  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  phenomena.  While  this  technical 
monograph  will  commend  itself  to  the  student 


of  anatomy,  the  general  anthropologist  will 
rather  turn  to  the  next  paper,  contributed  by 
Professor  Giglioli,  and  entitled  “  Gli  Akka 
viventi  in  Italia.”  It  may  be  remembered 
that  three  Akkas,  or  so-called  African  pygmies, 
are  at  present  living  in  Italy — the  two  boys 
who  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Miani  being 
under  the  protection  of  Count  Miniscalchi  at 
Verona,  while  the  girl  is  less  fortunately  placed 
at  Trieste.  Thibaut,  one  of  Miani’sboys,  now 
measures  1.42  m^tre  (55.9  inches)  in  height, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  reached  his  max¬ 
imum  stature  ;  he  is  probably  about  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Chairallah,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  still  growing,  and  at  present  measures  1.41 
m^tre(55.5  inches);  it  is  supposed  that  he  is 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  form  of  the 
skull,  judging  from  external  inspection,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  increased  in  dolichocephalism 
since  the  boys  were  last  examined.  They  have 
preserved  the  characteristic  three-lobed  form 
of  nose.  Their  prognathism  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  the  mouth  is  large  ;  the  lips  thick  ; 
the  teeth  stout,  well  separated,  and  exceedingly 
white.  Tufts  of  black  woolly  hair  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  and  the 
upper  lip  of  Thibaut  Chairallah,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  shows  no  trace  of  hair  upon  the  face  ; 
his  visage,  however,  has  become  much  length¬ 
ened  with  age.  They  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  Italian,  but  have  forgotten  both  their 
native  Akka  and  the  Arabic  which  they  learned 
when  young.  The  girl  at  Trieste,  who  is  a 
domestic  servant  with  Signora  Gessi,  has  not 
had  the  advantages  of  education,  and  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  she  can  speak 
Italian  and  a  little  German — languages  which 
she  hears  daily  in  the  house.  It  is  presumed 
that  she  is  about  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  her  pres¬ 
ent  height  is  1.34  m^tre  (52.7  inches).  All  the 
three  Akkas  have  good  health,  and  are  described 
as  being  generally  well  behaved,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  childish  in  their  tastes.  As  they  are  the 
only  representatives  of  their  race  in  Europe, 
Professor  Giglioli's  paper  is  very  welcome  to 
an  thropologists. 

Hydrophobia. — M.  Pasteur,  of  the  Sainte 
Eugenie  Hospital,  Paris,  has  recently  been 
carrying  on  some  curious  and  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  bearing  u[>ori  the  causes  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  malady  hydrophobia.  He  inoculated 
several  rabbits  with  the  saliva  of  a  patient  who 
had  died  of  the  disease,  with  the  result  that 
they  became  paralyzed  in  a  few  hours,  and 
eventually  died  of  asphyxia.  But  they  showed 
no  traces  of  rabies.  They  thus  appeared  to 
be  affected  with  some  unknown  form  of  the 
disease,  although  M.  Pasteur  is  not  inclined, 
without  further  inquiry,  to  assert  positively 
that  it  is  distinct  from  hydrophobia.  The  most 
noteworthy  result  of  his  experiments  lies  in  the 
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discovery  of  peculiar  microscopic  organisms  in 
the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animals.  li  it  be 
proved  that  hydrophobia  is  accompanied  by  a 
similar  appearance,  there  will  be  some  ground 
for  hoping  that  science  may  find  a  way  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  it. 

Detectiv*  Cameba. — A  clever  little  con- 
trivance,  called  the  Detective  Camera,  was 
lately  brought  before  the  London  Photographic 
Club.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  a  person  to 
take  photographic  *'  shots’*  at  any  desired  sub¬ 
ject,  without  anybody  but  himself  being  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  operation.  In  outward  appearance 
resembles  a  square  case,  and  can  be  disguised 
as  a  portmanteau,  a  shoeblack's  box,  or  even 
a  book.  The  operator  places  it  upon  the 
ground,  or  holds  it  under  his  arm,  the  pressure 
of  a  pneumatic  ball  opening  or  closing  the  hid¬ 
den  lens  at  the  required  moment.  Several 
amusing  street  scenes  have  been  thus  secured, 
which  bear  evidence  that  the  models  had  no 
idea  that  their  images  were  being  so  uncere¬ 
moniously  stolen. 

Physiology  of  Recreation.—  In  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Romanes,  of  London,  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Society,  the  physiology  of  re¬ 
creation  was  briefly  described  as  consisting 
merely  in  a  rebuilding  up,  reforming  or  recre¬ 
ation  of  organs  and  tissues  that  have  become 
partly  disintegrated  by  the  exhausting  effects 
of  work.  It  thus  appears  that  the  one  essential 
principle  of  all  lecreation  must  be  variety — that 
is,  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  activities  for 
another,  and  consequently  the  successive 
affording  of  rest  to  bodily  structures  as  they 
become  successively  exhausted  ;  and  so  the 
undergraduate  finds  recreation  in  rowing,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  his  brain  time  to  recover  its  ex¬ 
hausted  energies,  while  the  historian  and  the 
man  of  science  find  mutual  relief  to  their  re¬ 
spective  faculties  in  each  other’s  labors. 

Artificial  S.sow. — A  machine  for  making 
artificial  snow  has  lately  been  perfected  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  question  may  possibly  be  asked. 
Of  what  use  can  such  a  contrivance  be,  when 
the  supply  of  the  natural  commodity  is  now¬ 
adays  so  far  above  what  we  care  about  ?  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  in  many  countries  snow 
is  a  luxury.  In  the  bazaars  of  Cabul,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  sold  as  such  ;  and  mixed  with 
sherbet,  it  forms  a  favorite  drink.  The 
machine  in  question  is  intended  for  Palermo, 
where  frost  is  rarely  experienced. 

Illuminated  Buoys. — Pintsch’s  system  of 
illumination  by  oil-gas,  which  has  now  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  railway  companies  for 
lighting  their  carriages,  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  very  novel  but  useful  purpose — 
namely,  the  illumination  of  buoys.  These 
floating  beacons  contain  their  own  supply  of 


gas.  They  average  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  made  of  wrought- iron  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  gas  from  within,  and 
the  buffetings  of  the  waves  without.  Elach  buoy 
will  hold  sufficient  gas  to  feed  a  lamp  for  ten 
weeks.  The  authorities  at  the  Trinity  House 
have  tested  the  system  with  success,  and  under 
their  auspices  it  is>to  be  much  extended.  The  gas 
— distilled  from  the  refuse  of  shale-oil —will  be 
made  on  shore,  and  carried  out  to  the  various 
buoys  by  means  of  a  tender.  The  charging 
operation  occupies  but  a  few  minutes  for  each 
beacon  ;  and  the  cost  of  each  light  is  twopence- 
halfpenny  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 

A  Gigantic  Japanese  Cuttlefish. — M. 
Hilgendorf  describes  {SUtungther.  Gtsellsch. 
Naturf.  Freunde  zm  Berlin,  1880)  a  gigantic 
cuttlefish,  which  was  captured  in  the  Japanese 
sea  in  1873,  and  exhibited  in  Yedo  for  money 
as  a  curiosity.  It  did  not  attain  the  size  of  the 
specimens  obtained  some  years  age  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  some  of  which  were 
estimated  to  exceed  50  feet  in  total  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  long  tentacular  arms,  while  indis¬ 
putable  measurements  of  one  specimen  give 
the  length  of  the  body  as  gi  feet,  and  that  of 
the  long  arms  at  30  feet,  making  nearly  40  feet 
in  all.  The  Japanese  cuttlefish  was,  however, 
a  sufficiently  formidable  animal  ;  the  length  of 
its  body  (the  head  estimated)  was  about  feet, 
and  that  of  the  longest  arm  preserved,  6^  feet. 
'The  long  tentacles  had  been  cut  off,  but  M. 
Hilgendorf  eslimates  that  when  they  were  p>er- 
fect,  the  total  length  of  the  animal  must  have 
been  at  least  20  feet  He  was  at  first  inclined 
to  refer  this  cuttlefish  to  the  genus  Ommas- 
trepkis,  but,  on  further  consideration,  makes  it 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  and  names  it  Mega- 
teutkis  Mariensii.  The  generic  name  is  already 
preoccupied  ty  Mr.  Savill  Y^ftn\^%Megaloteutkis, 
proposed  for  one  of  the  Newfoundland  speci¬ 
mens,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  charac¬ 
ters  indicated  by  M.  Hilgendorf  are  sufficient 
to  separate  the  Japanese  species  generically 
from  Arckiteutkis,  Steenstr.  Nevertheless  the 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  a  gigantic  squid  in 
the  Japanese  seas  is  of  interest. 

Pneumatic  Clocks. — We  find  in  a  French 
journal  an  account  of  the  new  principle  of 
time-keeping,  which  some  think  will  supplant 
ordinary  clockwork,  and  supersede  the  use  of 
electricity  for  keeping  uniform  time.  Pneu¬ 
matic  clocks  prevent  all  causes  of  irregularity, 
of  which  the  principal  has  been  hitherto  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  finding  a  force  equable  and  con¬ 
stantly  the  same.  In  these  clocks  there  is  a 
single  movement  and  a  unique  force,  which 
causes  the  large  hands  of  the  immense  public 
dial,  as  well  as  the  delicate  needles  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  salon,  to  proceed  uniformly.  Though 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  dials,  and  some 
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thousands  of  private  timepieces,  the  pneumatic 
force,  augmented  at  times  in  a  fixed  propor* 
tion,  will  never  be  otherwise  than  uniform,  and 
the  movement  one.  The  invention,  however, 
is  not  new.  The  public  might  have  seen  the 
pneumatic  clocks  working  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1878,  and  during  the  last  three  years  they  have 
been  used  in  Austria  with  the  greatest  success. 
A  company  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  and  in 
several  of  the  arrondissements  is  already  at 
work  successfully.  The  principle  simply  is  to 
compress  air  by  powerful  air-pumps,  and  store  it 
in  immense  reservoirs  of  sheet-iron,  and  thence 
distribute  by  pipes.  Every  minute  there  will 
be  distributed  from  the  supply-reservoir  into 
the  pipes  fitted  up  for  the  public  clocks,  as 
well  as  the  timepieces  of  apartments,  a  volume 
of  compressed  air  of  a  cubic  metre  and  a  half, 
capable  of  exercising  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
make  advance  for  a  minute  the  hands  of  all  the 
clocks.  This  operation,  repeated  ever  so  many 
times,  and  even  for  years,  will  always  be  alike. 
The  hands  of  the  clocks  will  always  advance  at 
the  same  time,  and  without  there  being  any 
remounting,  regulating,  or  cleaning.  A  sim¬ 
ple  pipe,  grafted  on  the  principtal  branches  of 
air  distribution,  will  set  all  the  clocks  of  your 
house,  if  you  wish  it,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  central  reservoir.  Without  removal,  with¬ 
out  the  expense  of  fitting  up,  in  return  for  a 
few  centimes  of  payment  per  day,  you  will 
have  at  home,  during  some  years,  the  exact 
and  invariable  time.  A  day  will  soon  come 
when  it  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  a  tap  in  order 
that  every  citizen,  on  the  first  or  sixth  story, 
may  have  at  his  house  the  town-time.  The 
company  will  furnish  the  domestic  timepieces 
as  they  furnish  the  dials  of  the  public  streets, 
that  is  to  say,  gratuitously.  Thus  the  public 
will  have  for  a  few  francs  not  only  their  gas 
and  water,  but  also  the  hour  of  the  day  by 
means  of  a  tap.  The  plan  is  ingenious.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  secure  either  this  uniformity 
of  pressure  or  freedom  from  accidents,  which 
are  of  little  consequence  in  one  house,  but  would 
be  mischievous  if  overtaking  a  whole  parish. 

Smoke  under  the  Microscope.  —  Herr 
Bodaszewsky,  of  Lemberg,  has  lately  observed 
various  kinds  of  smoke  with  a  microscope 
magnifying  too  times.  The  smoke  having 
been  brought  into  a  preparation  glass  for  micro¬ 
scopic  study  of  liquids,  and  illuminated  with 
sun  or  electric  light  concentrated  with  a  lens, 
one  sees  the  particles  dancing  about,  or  cling¬ 
ing  momentarily  to  the  glass  ;  they  are  spher¬ 
ical,  appear  bright  gray  on  a  dark  ground,  by 
reflected  light,  and,  owing  to  irradiation,  much 
larger  than  when  illuminated  by  a  mirror  from 
below  {i.e.,  by  transmitted  light),  when  they 
appear  as  extremely  small  dark  specks.  The 
diameter  is  supposed  to  be  approximately 


0.0002  to  0.0003  Vapofs  of  nitric  acid, 

sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  etc., 
produced  under  the  microscope  with  a  glowing 
platinum  wire,  showed  like  moving  particles. 
With  water  vapor,  the  author  saw  only  a  weak 
mobile  shimmer. 

The  Stinging  Nettle. — We  may  find  a 
fair  starting-point  for  our  researches  into  the 
movements  and  internal  activities  of  living  be¬ 
ings  in  a  simple  study  of  the  actions  which  the 
microscope  reveals  to  us  as  ^curring  within 
the  tissues  of  well-known  plants.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  no  structure  which  makes  a 
more  pronounced  appeal  to  us  in  the  way  of 
painful  practical  botany  than  the  stinging  hair 
of  a  nettle.  A  nettle  hair  is  an  appendage  of 
the  nettle  leaf,  but,  unlike  the  ordinary  hairs 
which  we  see  coating  the  surface  of  the  many 
leaves,  it  possesses  at  its  base  a  kind  of  gland 
or  secreting  structure,  which  manufactures  the 
irritating  fluid  that  is  practically  the  nettle’s 
poison.  The  point  of  this  hair  is  extremely 
delicate.  The  slightest  touch  breaks  the  point, 
and  the  poison  fluid  with  which  the  hair  is 
charged  at  once  flows  into  the  skin,  and  pro¬ 
duces  there  the  characteristic  pain  and  after¬ 
effects.  Thus  a  nettle  stings  as  a  serpent 
stings  ;  both  possess  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  poison-gland  and  a  fang — the  latter  being 
the  *'  hair”  in  the  nettle,  and  a  hollow  tooth  in 
the  snake.  But  the  living  nettle  hair  has  a 
more  curious  aspect  and  history  than  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  recital  of  its  offensive  powers. 
When  placed  under  a  sufficiently  high  power 
of  the  microscope,  the  nettle  hair,  which,  like 
the  nettle  itself,  might  be  regarded  as  an  inert 
structure  exhibiting  no  sign  of  life  or  activity, 
is  seen  to  be  a  perfect  centre  of  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  movements.  The  contents  of  the 
hollow  nettle  hair — or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
its  lining — are  seen  to  exist  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  motion.  There  are  waves  of  contraction 
which  roll  like  the  billows  of  the  ocean  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  hair  ;  and  there  are 
minor  streams  of  granules  which  hurry  here 
and  there  with  varying  speed  through  the 
substance  of  its  interior.  Main  currents  may 
be  traced  around  the  margin  of  the  structure, 
and  that  there  are  many  minor  currents  hid¬ 
den  from  the  highest  powers  of  our  best  micro¬ 
scopes  no  one  may  doubt.  Thus  the  nettle 
hair  is  a  very  centre  of  active  movements  and 
of  an  incessant  circulation  of  its  particles  and 
fluid,  such  as  we  could  not  dream  existed  within 
the  apparently  stable  and  inert  plant-form. — 
ScUtiet  for  AU. 

The  Causes  of  Myopia. — There  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  some  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
opinion  recently  given  by  an  ophthalmic  sur¬ 
geon  respecting  the  boys  at  Wellington  College, 
that  the  public  schools  are  manufacturing  a 
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race  of  myopes,  but  it  is  not  true  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  that  matrimony  is 
doing  so.  Myopia,  and  the  tendency  to 
myopia,  are  usually  inherited,  and  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  all  inheriting  myopia  from  one  parent ; 
but  few  ptersons  would  on  this  account  alone 
recommend  universal  and  perpetual  celibacy. 
Myopia  may,  no  doubt,  be  developed,  and  the 
tendency  to  myopia  may  be  aggravated  by 
neglect  of  the  known  physiological  conditions 
of  healthy  vision,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  all  persons  concerned  in  the  construction 
of  school  buildings,  and  upon  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  education  of  children  and  youths, 
to  take  care  that  these  conditions  are  strictly 
observed.  As  regards  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  shortsightedness  is  a  fashionable  com¬ 
plaint.  Myopia  has  been  said  to  be  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  read  much  and  think  little  ; 
it  fairly  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  present  age. 
— IjiMcet. 

The  Moon  Photographed  by  Earth- 
I.IGHT. — It  is  well  known  that  when  the  moon 
is  new  on  a  fine  night,  the  markings  of  its  sur¬ 
face  may  be  distinguished  bv  a  low-power  tel¬ 
escope,  being  illuminated  by  the  .sunlight  re¬ 
flected  from  the  earth.  This  earthlight  is,  of 
course,  many  times  brighter  than  moonlight, 
from  the  greater  size  of  the  earth.  M.  Janssen 
has  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph  of  the 
moon  under  these  conditions,  when  only  three 
days  old.  There  was  a  narrow  rim  of  bright¬ 
ness,  the  rest  of  the  disc  being  in  shadow,  but 
still  faintly  visible.  The  photograph,  which 
was  taken  on  a  gelatine  plate,  exhibits  the  gen¬ 
eral  marking  of  the  surface  with  considerable 
distinctness.  Perhaps  our  electrically  lighted 
cities  may  soon  be  visible  from  the  moon  at 
night,  and  act  as  the  signal  to  any  possible  in- 
habitanis  of  the  moon,  which  it  was  suggested 
should  be  attempted  by  the  construction  of 
some  gigantic  geometric  figure. 


MISCELLANY. 

Carlyi.e’s  Will. — Carlyle’s  will  has  been 
published,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  document  in 
some  sense  characteristic  of  him,  though  char¬ 
acteristic,  we  think,  rather  of  Carlyle’s  weaker 
than  of  his  stronger  side — of  the  deep  interest 
which  he  very  naturally  felt  in  his  own  ggnius, 
than  of  his  own  teaching  as  to  the  silences  and 
reserves  of  life.  It  is  a  document  full  of  self- 
consciousness  and  of  little  picturesque  egotisms. 
In  giving  the  books  used  in  writing  “  Crom¬ 
well  ”  and  ’’Frederick”  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  Sutes,  "  after  due  con¬ 
sultation  as  to  the  feasibilities  and  excuseabili- 
ties  of  it,”  Carlyle  sUtes  that  he  gives  them  in 


token  ”  how  much  of  friendliness,  of  actually 
credible  human  love,  I  have  had  from  that 
country,  and  what  immensities  of  worth  and 
capability  I  believe,  and  partly  know  to  be 
lodged,  especially  in  the  silent  classes  there.” 
He  oddly  speaks  of  his  library  as  a  ”  very 
poor  and,  indeed,  almost  pathetic  collection  of 
books.”  In  leaving  the  letters  of  his  wife  and 
the  autobiographic  fragments  lately  published 
to  Mr.  Froude,  he  says  :  “  The  manuscript  is 
by  no  means  ready  for  publication  ;  nay,  the 
questions  how,  when  (after  what  delay,  seven 
— ten  years  ?),  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should 
be  published,  are  still  dark  to  me  ;  but  on  all 
such  points,  James  Anthony  Froude’s  practical 
summing-up,  is  to  be  taken  as  mine.” 
Whether  this  applies  chiefly  to  the  letters  still 
unpublished,  or  chiefly  to  the  ”  Reminiscen¬ 
ces,”  it  proves  clearly  enough  that  Carlyle  had 
the  greatest  doubts  on  the  point  of  what  ought 
to  be  withheld  altogether  and  what  long  de¬ 
layed  ;  and  that  he  contemplated  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  no  portion  at  all  immediately  after  his 
death.  The  whole  will  is  a  very  curious  illus¬ 
tration  both  of  the  self-consciousness  and  of 
the  deep  Romanticism  of  Carlyle’s  character. 
—  The  Spectator. 

The  Philosophy  of  Smelling. — The  sense 
of  smell  occupies  itself  with  gases  ;  for  these 
alone  can  gain  access  to  the  organ,  or  cause 
the  sensation  of  smell.  Lest  the  reader  should 
suppose  this  statement  opposed  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  experience,  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  solids,  such  as  cedar-wood,  camphor, 
a.id  musk  excite  the  sensation  of  smell,  while 
ordinary  scents  are  preserved  and  carried  about 
in  a  liquid  form,  it  must  be  explained  that  these 
substances  contain  volatile  essential  principles, 
which,  on  free  exposure  to  the  air,  are  slowly 
given  off  in  a  state  of  vapor.  Some  solids  give 
off  particles  of  their  substance  in  a  state  of 
vapor  without  first  becoming  liquid,  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  the  case.  Thus  snow,  which  coats  the 
earth  in  winter,  will  diminish  daily  even  though 
the  air  is  frosty,  and  there  is  no  melting  pro¬ 
cess  going  on.  In  other  cases,  as  in  cedar- 
wood,  oils  naturally  volatile  seem  to  be  long 
entangled  in  the  solid  matter  and  but  slowly 
rendered  to  the  air  ;  but  their  odoriferous 
power  is  so  great  that  very  small  portions  of 
them  produce  strong  perfumes.  This  is  some¬ 
times  truly  wonderful.  Dr.  Carpenter  states 
that  a  grain  of  musk  may  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  air  fur  ten  years,  during  which  time  it  per¬ 
fumes  the  whole  surrounding  air  ;  yet  when 
weighed,  there  is  no  perceptible  loss  observed. 
Matters  which  exhale  odorous  emanations  are 
detected  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  tendency 
of  gases  to  pass  through  and  diffuse  themselves 
equably  throughout  all  other  gases.  Thus, 
though  there  be  but  fl  very  small  escape  of  coal- 
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gas  in  one  pan  of  the  room,  it  soon  announces 
itself  to  the  nose  in  every  comer  of  the  apan- 
menu  This  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  gases,  and 
produces  many  interesting  results. — Cassell's 
Popular  £.duc«Uor. 

The  Czar  Nicholas. —  E.  C.  Granville 
Murray  has  lately  contributed  to  the  Sruiss 
Times  some  entirely  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  Czar  Nicholas.  Of  his  mental  habits  and 
temperament  he  says  :  “  He  was  a  man  of  hasty 
temper,  but  very  full  of  generous  impulses. 
Having  on  some  occasion  used  harsh  language 
toward  one  of  his  colonels,  and  learning  that 
the  officer  had  taken  his  rebuke  to  heart,  the 
Czar  ordered  a  review,  and  publicly  embraced 
him  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  A  kind  man, 
too,  who  could  unbend  at  times.  One  ist  of 
April,  a  lady,  who  told  me  the  story  herself, 
was  surprised  by  her  servant  abruptly  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Czar.  It  was  so  early  in  the 
morning  that  she  thought  it  was  some  joke  of 
her  sisters  in  connection  with  the  day,  so  she 
replied  laughingly,  “  Tell  the  Czar  to  wait,” 
and  went  on  sipping  her  tea.  Presently  she 
looked  up  again,  however,  and  saw  the  servant 
standing  aghast  near  the  door,  which  was  still 
wide  open,  and  behind  it,  casque  and  plume, 
was  the  stately  figure  of  the  Emperor.  He  had 
come  to  bring  her  good  news  of  her  son,  who 
was  abroad,  and  had  been  ill.  He  was  not  tol¬ 
erant.  however,  of  intentional  disrespect,  and 
had  but  a  modified  appreciation  of  a  joke.  A 
general  who  was  police-master  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  a  short  time,  found  this  out  to  his 
cost.  The  general  was  considered  a  very  stu¬ 
pid  man,  and  was  the  Czar's  favorite  butt,  so 
his  Majesty  was  pleased  one  night  at  a  court 
ball  to  send  him  off  in  search  of  a  thief  who 
had  stolen  a  colossal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
The  police-master,  finding  this  sutue  in  its 
usual  place,  as  any  one  else  would  have  ex¬ 
pected,  felt  mortified  at  the  laugh  raised  against 
him,  and  determined  to  be  revenged  in  his 
own  way.  Shortly  afterward,  therefore,  he 
announced  to  his  Imperial  master  while  at  the 
theatre  that  the  Winter  Palace  was  on  fire. 
The  Czar  rose  hastily  to  witness  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  and  on  finding  that  the  police-master  had 
presumed  to  retaliate  on  his  august  self,  sent 
him  to  reflect  on  his  indiscretion  in  Siberia. 
Finally  be  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  but  be 
was  fond  of  bis  wife  and  very  jealous.  Her 
Majesty  was  quite  aware  of  this,  and,  unfortu- 
ruttely,  very  mischievous.  Whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  she  wished  to  get  rid  of  an  officer  who 
displeased  her,  she  commanded  him  to  dance 
with  her,  and  so  sure  as  she  did  so  be  was  sent 
to  the  Caucasus.  The  Czar's  personal  habits 
were  soldierly  and  simple.  He  ate  and  drank 
with  extreme  moderation,  and  he  slept  in  his 
uniform  on  a  tent  bed  in  bis  study,  with  only  a 


military  cloak  to  cover  him.  He  allowed  his 
son,  the  late  Emperor,  jC 40,000.  a  month  while 
travelling  abroad  ;  the  Empress  spent  money 
so  lavishly  that  her  expenses  for  one  night  that 
she  halted  at  Hanover  exceeded  1600.  He 
gave,  too,  largely,  but  his  personal  wants  must 
have  cost  little  indeed. 

The  Franklin  Manuscripts. — There  is 
rather  a  curious  history  attaching  to  the  Frank¬ 
lin  manuscripts  which  were  offered  to  the 
American  Congress  the  other  day  for  the  sum 
of  $35,000.  The  manuscripts  were  originally 
left  to  Benjamin  Franklin's  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklin,  and  contain  the  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  the  war,  private  negotiations,  and  many 
political  anecdotes  of  the  time,  which  would 
now  of  course  of  great  value,  but  which  at  the 
period  of  Franklin’s  death  it  was  considered 
unwise  to  make  public.  The  manuscripts  were 
taken  to  England  by  William  Temple  Franklin, 
who,  however,  suppressed  most  of  them,  in 
consideration,  it  is  said,  of  a  sum  paid  to  him 
by  the  British  Government,  and  only  published 
a  portion  of  that  part  which  consisted  of  the 
autobiography  of  his  grandfather,  and  even 
this  he  greatly  mutilated  before  making  it  pub¬ 
lic.  The  documents  now  offered  to  Congress 
are  said  to  be  the  whole  of  the  suppressed 
manuscripts  which  belonged  to  William  Tem¬ 
ple  Franklin.  If  they  have  been  preserved  in 
their  entirety,  they  are  of  course  most  valuable 
pieces  of  history,  and  should  undoubtedly  be  in 
possession  of  the  American  Government.  But 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  really 
are  in  perfect  condition.  The  man  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  mutilate  the  autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  would  scarcely  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  remaining  manuscripts  with  any 
great  reverence,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
may  have  taken  liberties  with  them  which 
greatly  deteriorate,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
their  historical  value. — London  Daily  News. 

BEFORE  THE  SPRING. 

Thk  wind  has  blown  the  last  year's  leaTcs 
From  off  the  primrose  head  ; 

The  lilac-shoot  its  prison  cleares. 

The  elm-tree  tips  are  red. 

And  all  about,  though  trees  are  bars. 

And  covert  none  to  sing. 

The  blackbird  heralds  everywhere 
The  coming  of  the  spring. 

Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  for  you  have  faith 

To  truuall  darkness  is  not  death  I 

sTbe  spring  has  signs  to  show  her  nigh. 

And  bid  the  world  prepare  ; 

Has  Joy  no  herald,  or  must  1 
Look  for  no  future  fair  ? 

My  heart  seems  barren  as  a  world 
Where  Spring  comes  nevermore ; 

No  leaf  shows  from  its  sheath  uncurled ; 

No  birds  their  raptures  poor. 

Yet,  faithless  heart,  believing  be — 

The  Spring  mtut  come  again  for  thee  I 

R.  I.  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


1881. 

Thk  present  number  of  The  Eclectic  be¬ 
gins  the  (hirtf  third  volume  of  the  new  series, 
snd  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  its  publication. 
With  this  volume  we  shall  so  increase  our  size 
as  to  give  our  readers  some  two  hundred 
more  pages  of  reading  matter  than  in  former 
volumes,  and  this  increase  will  enable  us, 
during  the  year,  to  furnish  many  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  which  want  of  space  hitherto  has  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  giving. 

The  Eclectic  does  not  claim  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  popular  magazine — this  field  is  already 
ably  filled  ;  but  we  do  claim  to  furnish  arti¬ 
cles  that  are  of  the  highest  value  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  that  class  of  readers  who  wish  some 
thing  more  than  mere  amusement  in  what 
they  read. 

It  will  be  our  aim  in  the  coming'year,  as  in 
the  past,  to  make  The  Eclectic  valuable  to 
all  intelligent  readers. 

Fires  in  Coal  Mines.— A  vein  near  Coal 
Castle,  Schuylkill  County,  has  been  burning 
for  forty-five  years.  A  huge  fire  was  kept  in 
a  grate  at  the  mouth  of  this  mine  to  prevent 
the  water  in  the  gutters  from  freezing.  One 
night  in  1835  the  timbers  of  the  drift  caught 
fire,  and  when  discovered  the  dames  were  be¬ 
yond  control,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  since  to  work 
the  mine,  as  the  coal^was  of  remarkably  good 
quality;  but  although  it  has  been  flooded 
many  times,  the  fire  continues  to  rage,  and  the 
intense  heat  makes  it  impossible  for  miners 
to  labor  even  in  slopes  which  were  opened 
some  distance  from  the  burning  vein.  No 
vegetation  grows  on  the  surface  above  this  pit 
of  fire,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  across  it, 
as  many  places  have  caved  in,  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  a  thin  shell  of  earth  over  it.  Near 
Mauch  Chunk  there  is  Summit  Hill  Mine, 
which  has  been  burning  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  fruitless  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames. 

How  Diamond  Mines  are  Worked — The 
system  of  working  the  diamond  mines  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  an  operator  as  follows :  The  ground 
being  picked  loose  by  natives  and  broken  up, 


is  hauled  out  of  the  mines  in  tubs  running  on 
inclined  wires  ;  from  these  tubs  It  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  sifting  cylinder,  which  removes  the 
coarser  stones,  the  remaining  soil  being  mixed 
with  water  and- slowly  stirred  in  a  flat  pan  of 
circular  form,  by  means  of  arms  fitted  with 
teeth,  this  pan  varying  from  six  to  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  leave  the 
diamonds  which  are  heaviest  at  the  bottom, 
the  lighter  soil  escaping  over  the  edge  of  the 
pan,  to  be  taken  up  by  a  dredger  and  trucked 
away.  At  the  end  of  a  day’s  work  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  circular  pan  are  cleaned  out  and 
washed  up  in  hand-sieves,  when  in  turning 
over  the  sieve  on  the  table  the  diamonds  can 
be  at  once  seen  from  their  brilliance,  some  be¬ 
ing  of  most  perfect  octahedron  shape  and  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  rough  diamonds  are 
almost  invariably  below  ten  carats  in  weight, 
the  average  being  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  Bultfontein  mine,  a  ten-carat 
stone  is  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  though 
specimens  exceeding  one  hundred  carats  in 
weight  have  oq  rare  occasions  been  secured. 
The  value  of  a  stone  depends  entirely  on  its 
color,  shape,  and  freedom  from  spots  or  flaws  , 
those  of  faultless  shape  and  perfect  whiteness 
taking  the  precedence  of  all  others.  The  dia¬ 
monds  exceeding  twenty  carats  in  weight  are 
mostly  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  a  large 
white  diamond  being  a  comparative  rarity. 

The  Magneto  -  Optic  Properties  of 
Gases. — These  are  being  investigated  by  M. 
Henri  Becquerel.  He  has  recently  examined 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  dioxide,  nitrous 
oxide,  and  olefiant  gas.  Except  in  the  case 
of  oxygen,  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  due  to  a  field  of  given  intensity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  wave¬ 
length  of  the  ray,  as  is  the  case  in  solids  and 
liquids.  This  implies  that  violet  rays  are 
more  rotated  than  red,  or  that  there  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  dispersion.  In  the  case  of  oxygen,  it  is 
found  that  the  red  rays  are  rotated  more  than 
the  green.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
oxygen  gives  a  positive  rotation  as  if  it  were  a 
diamagnetic  body.  He  remarks  that  oxygen 
behaves  as  if  it  were  a  mixture  of  a  magnetic 
and  a  diamagnetic  body,  the  magnetic  having 
small  negative  rotation  and  a  great  negative 
dispersion,  the  diamagnetic  having  great  rota¬ 
tion  and  small  positive  dispersion. 
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PuhtUhir^t  MiteeUany, 


Fist  Engravings. — We  have  received  from 
George  Stinson  &  Co.,  art  publishers,  Port* 
land,  Maine,  a  proof  copy  of  the  large  and 
beautiful  steel  engraving  “  Ready,"  after  the 
celebrated  fainting  by  S.  P.  Cockerell.  The 
fame  of  William  Tell  is  world-wide,  and  the 
nerve,  courage,  and  powerful  character  ex¬ 
hibited  by  both  father  and  son  in  the  shooting 
at  the  apple  on  the  boy’s  head,. at  the  mandate 
of  the  tyrant,  has  fired  the  hearts  of  millions. 

"  Ready  !’’ — every  nerve  is  strained  and  fixed 
— a  moment  of  terrible  suspense — the  arrow 
has  sped  straight  to  its  mark.  We  have  also 
received  a  proof  copy  of  a  large,  fine  work  of 
art,  representing,  in  a  charming  manner,  a 
domestic  scene  ;  it  is  entitled  “  The  Welcome 
Step,”  and  is  after  a  painting  by  the  well- 
known  artist,  G.  G.  Kilburne. 

Salaries  of  Clergymen  and  Actors. — 
Those  who  believe  that  our  leading  clergymen 
are  overpaid  will  do  well  to  inspect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  Mr.  Beecher  gets  $20,000  a 
year;  Dr.  Hall,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Dr.  Dix,of 
Trinity,  $15,000  each  ;  Mr.  Talmage,  $ia,ooo  ; 
Dr.  Storrs,  Dr.  Potter,  of  Grace  Church,  Dr. 
Tiffany,  and  Dr.  Chapin,  $10,000  each.  Of 
our  leading  actors.  Booth  earns  $100,000  a 
year;  Sothern,  $150,000;  John  E,  Owens — in 
’30  weeks — $90,000;  Joe  Jefferson — 40  weeks 
— $120,000;  Maggie  Mitchell,  from  $30,000  to 
$50,000 ;  Dion  Boucicault,  $3000  every  week 
he  plays  ;  and  Fanny  Davenport,  $1000. 

Long  Bridge. — A  long  bridge  over  the 
Volga,  in  Russia,  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  width  of  the  river  is  nearly  a 
mile,  and  as  it  is  liable  to  heavy  spring  floods, 
the  piers,  of  which  there  are  fourteen,  had  to 
be  built  100  feet  above  mean  water  level,  the 
depth  of  the  river  being  more  than  fifty  feet. 
The  girders,  364  feet  long  and  twenty  wide, 
were  riveted  together  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  floated  to  their  position. 


BOOKS  RXCXIVKD. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclzctic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Endymion.  A  Novel.  By  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  BENjAMtN  Disraeli,  E^rl  of  Beacons- 
field.  New  York  :  Z).  C».  i2mo, 

pp.  477.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  in  paper,  75 
cents. 

Uncle  Remut :  Hit  Songs  and  His  Sayings. 
The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Plantation.  By  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  Illustrated.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  231. 
Price,  $1.75. 


From  Death  into  Life  :  or.  Twenty  Years  oj 
My  Ministry.  By  Rev.  W.  Haslam.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  lamo,  cloth,  pp. 
318.  Price,  $i.5a 

Appletons'  New  Handy-  Volume  Series.  Pov- 
ensta.  An  Italian  Story.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Mme.  La  Princessx  O.  Can- 
tacuzene-Altieri.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
^  ^  Co.  i8mo,  paper,  pp.  205.  Price,  30 
cents. 

Memoir  of  Governor  Andrew,  with  Personal 
Reminiscences.  By  Peleg  W.  Chandler.  To 
which  are  added  two  hitherto  unpublished 
Literary  Discourses,  and  the  Valedictory  Ad¬ 
dress.  With  Portrait  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  298.  Price,  $1.25. 

Certain  Men  of  Mark :  Studies  of  Living 
Celebrities.  By  George  Makepeace  Towle. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  242. 
Price,  $1. 

A  Dreamer.  By  Katherine  Wylde.  Lei¬ 
sure-Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &• 
Co.  i6mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1. 

Echos  et  Reflets.  Po6sies.  Par  E.  Albert. 
Paris :  L.  Boulanger.  New  York  :  F.  IV. 
Christem.  i6mo,  paper,  pp.  332. 

My  Winter  on  the  Nile.  By  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner.  New  edition,  revised.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dr*  Co.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  496.  Price,  $2. 

Is  Consumption  Contagious?  And  Can  it  be 
Transmitted  by  Means  of  Food?  By  Herbert 
C.  Clapp,  A.M.,  M.D.  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  :  Otis  Clapp  dr*  Son.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp. 
178.  Price,  $1.25. 

Merry  Nursery.  A  Collection  of  Pictures, 
Stories,  and  Poems.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  dr*  Co.  Small  folio,  cloth,  gilt. 
Illuminated  cover.  Price,  $2. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls’  First  Story-Book.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J.B. 
Lippincott  <y  Co.  Small  4to,  cloth,  silver  and 
gold.  Price,  $1.50. 

Feet  and  Wings  :  or.  Hours  with  Beasts  and 
Birds.  By  Uncle  Herbert.  Philadelphia: 
/.  B.  lAppiruott  ^  Co.  4to,  illuminated 
boards.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Youngster.  By  Cousin  Daisy.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  6*  Co.  410,  boards. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Story  of  a  Dog  ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  Pixie. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippiruott  dr*  Co.  4to.  Price,  $1. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

Composed  of  the  Nerre^Tinf  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brnln  and  Wheat>tierm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE-  BEST  BE- 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

ru  ale  IT  Dnuiltl  er  lau,  $1.  F.  CBOSBY,  eei  &  666  sixth  Arenne,  New  Terk. 


Bell’s  ‘‘Bye  ck,TCL<X  B.oo13l” 

Cures  MalarUSf  and  is  the  best  Tonic  known. 


Leading  Phjticiana  preKribe  Van  Beil's  "Bye 
and  Rock  ”  in  all  Long  diseases.  Por  sale  by  drag* 
gists  and  gruceta,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  See  that 
this  signature  is  on  label. 


MARK  THESE  FACTS. 

Holloway’s  Pills 


SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCKWOOb, 

17  UNKM  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  ghes  personal 
attention  to  the  pMns  of  sitters 
from  S  to  4  o'clock  dally. 


To  the  stomach  we  can  trace  dyspepsia,  headache 
and  general  debility:  to  the  liver,  bile,  jaundice, 
and  yellow  fever  ;  to  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  dysen¬ 
tery,  constipation,  piies,  and  listnla ;  to  the  Inngs, 
consumption,  etc.;  to  the  blood,  scrofnla,  scnrvy, 
and  all  cntaneons  emptiona  By  keeping  these  or¬ 
gans  and  vital  flnid  pnre  and  healthy,  we  may  safely 
defy  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  no  medicine  yet 
prepared  for  this  purpose  can  eqnal  the  action  of 
hese  Pills  and  Ointment,  as  they  dive  to  the  seat  of 
disorder,  and  extirpating  itscanse,  destroy  its  effect. 


Important  Cantlon. 

None  are  genuine  unless  the  signature  of  3.  Hat- 
Docu,  as  agent  for  the  United  States,  surrounds 
each  box  orrals  and  Ointment.  Boxes  at  IS  cents, 
83  cents,  and  $1  each. 

There  is  considerable  saving  by  taking  the 

larger  sizes.  _ _ 

HOLLOWAY  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Dkfot,  80  Platt  8t. 


Unquestionably  the  most  important  med¬ 
ical  discoverv  since  vaccination.  A  remedy  which 
assimilates  with  the  mucous  membrane  and  forma  not 
only  a  local,  but  a  eomatltattonal  cure  at  any 
pta^.  One  package  generally  sufflces.  Delivered  by 
Dru^sts  or  by  D  B.  Dswst  A  Co.,  48  Dey  Street, 
N.  TV  $t.BO  complete.  Treatise  and  remarkable  state¬ 
ments  by  the  cured,  mailed  fkee.  The  afflicted  can 
refer  to 

Dr.  W.  n.  Trussdkll,  Elgin,  Dl.  ; 

Itev.  Oso.  E.  PaATT,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Phila. ; 
Rev.  C.  3.  JoKBS,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

Ono.  C.  OcoDwin^anover  St.  ; 

Mrs.  H.  HARram,  m  Stone  St.,  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Whittumbt,  Sheffield,  Mass. ; 

Caswbll  a  Massbt,  Newport,  R.  I. ; 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  LitoHTOir  New  Market,  N.  H. ; 

John  L.  Hirrino,  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  McMeehan  St. ; 
Uno.  G.  PannuRT,  Prop.  West  End  Hotel,  Vaa* 
Branch  ; 

Mrs.  GsoRon  Hatobn,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 

Miss  Marct  E.  Rankbr,  494  Clark  St.,  Ctilcago ; 

Mra  M.  B.  Shrnrt,  SMt  Savannah  SL,  St.  Louis ; 
Paul  Bottor,  the  great  swimmer,  Klusbing,  L.  I. : 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tatlor,  140  Noble  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sam'l  BnNRDicT,  Jr.,  897  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

A  real  care  ofCalarrh  fter  $1,501 


Th*  iva.lu  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

ik  worn  wlUi  farfhck  eoanlm  wiiM 
nod  dnj,  roialnUif  niptoro  nndor  iko 
knrdMi  osortito  or  ttvoroik  tlmla. 
Sold  ok  OBBATLT  BROUCBO  rmiCU 
oad  MBibj  MMiU  U  all  port*  iko 
ooontrj.  Stnd  tor  Nil  dttrlpthrt 
dreolar  to  N.  T.  Elaotic  Tbum  Co^ 
ISI  Brood waj,  Now  York. 


ELASTIC 
.T  RPSS 
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raiCE  REDUCED. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLF^ 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Ijurge  Octavo  Volumes,  containing^  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Pour  Thousand  Engravings  and  FORTY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  pai>er.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $25 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Russia,  $50 ;  Half  Cal^  gUt  back,  $50. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.50 ;  library  Sheep,  $25 ;  Half  Calf,  $45.  ' 

The  publiolMfm  hare  now  rewly  the  above  new  and  complete  ranee  of  “  Chamben’s  Eacyclopmdia,**  which  they 
offer  at  to  low  a  price  that  this  vriuabie  and  popular  **  Oicuooary  of  U nivenal  Knowledge  ”  w  brought  within  the  mean, 
of  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  OBNERAL#  READER.— Upon  its  literary  merits,**  says  a  welUknoern  critic,  "  its  complelenest 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  woric  u  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  pnriecton.  Art  and  science,  theology  ana  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  meaicine  and  anti^uiti^  biegTaphy  and  belles>lMtret,  are  all  ducusaed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  but  to  an  exteiU  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  »  glaace,  at  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justiffet  it,  more  minute  details  are  given.  ...  Its  fulness  upon  American  subiects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  prica  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  published. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  PresUent  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  *  Chambers’s  Encyclopsedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other,  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  iad  themselves  mentuy  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  cmipass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  affordod  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  otheis  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  **  Dictionarr  of  Umi- 
Knowledge,”  to  the  wants  of  both  teachen  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  ooreminent  educators,  **  I  have  no  naiution 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literatuiw,  science,  and  eeneral 
knowled^  if  they  fail  to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage.” 

Aieve  wta  b*  sent  by  Expnss,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  »f  price, 

AGBNTS  WANTED. 

EL  R.  PELTOIV, 

Few  To«k  Aancr, 


Address 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQRAVINGS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


Wo  aro  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
115,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  tbs 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  mail  or  er.pre»»t  prepaid^  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18  x  23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

01  BECEIPT  or  in  THBR  WILL  BB  SBIIT. 


■BWLT. 

Chooorua  Pesk,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falla,  New>York,  .  .  .  . 

Upper  Auaable  Lake,  AOIrondacks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  ^ 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph's 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rock,  Narragansett  Bay,  .  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  • 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie,  .... 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoaeniita  Valley,  California . 


luuwx  om  rjLoma  bt 

na&ATiD  ar 

J.  W.  Casilbab,  N.  a. 

R.  HlHSHELWOOa 

J.  F.  Kksbbtt. 

R.  IllNSHELWOOD. 

J.  D.  Smiulib. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  HUISIIELWOOO. 

R.  HmsHELwooik. 

IL  Qigbocx. 

J.  Dcthie. 

S.  Ck>U(AB. 

H.  S.  BECEwirn. 

GEOBOB  lENESa. 

R.  Hihshelwoou 

W.  Moitbeboek. 

T.  Balch. 

M.  F.  n.  Db  Haas. 

R.  Hibbhelwood. 

WlLXXAlC  HaBT. 

R.  Dcdebsibo. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hibbhelwood. 

J.  AI.  Habt. 

R.  Hihbhelwood. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hihbhelwood. 

WlUJAM  H.  Bbaboi 

R.  Hibshelwooix. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hubbabd. 

W.  Wellstood. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  IIibshelwood. 

QbOBOE  H.  SMIU.IB. 

J.  D.  Smillie 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hihbhelwood. 

Oeoboe  L.  Bbowb. 

B.  A.  SCHOFT. 

W.  Mombeboeb. 

R.  Hihbhelwood. 

W.  Whittbedoe. 

C.  Robt. 

Thomas  Hill. 

B.  Hihbhelwood 

Addreen. 


£.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

ns  Bond  Stxroe^* 
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Eclectic  Magatine  Advertiser. 


A  SCRAP  OF  BISTORT. — In  1874,  a  reTolution  in  tbe  practice  of  'niedicine  was 
inaafnrated.  Holman’s  Pads  were  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  public  as  a 
positire  and  radical  cure  for  Malarial  Diaease  in  all  its  complications,  entirely  without  the  ute 
of  medieinet. 

The  proposition  was  startlincr — as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  was  Dr.  Jenner’s  first  offer  to  coun¬ 
teract  small-pox  bj  vaccination,  in  its  daj.  Some  sneered  at  the  new  idea,  and  called  it  an 
**  absurditj ;  ”  manj  hoped  that  it  might  prove  true,  but  preferred  to  let  somebody  else  be  the 
first  to  test  it ;  and  other  thousands,  convinced  bj  the  candor  and  earnestness  of  our  statements 
and  the  proof  we  offered,  gave  the  new  theory  a  trial. 

The  results  were  so  immediate  and  satisfactory,  and  became  so  speedily  well  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  Holmait's  Pads  very  soon  enjoyed  a  reputation  never  before  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  curative  art. 

Dr.  Geobob  W,  Holman,  the  originator  of  Holman’s  Pads,  is  a  recognised  physician— 
a  graduate  of  an  infiuential  medical  college  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Every  day  adds  new  testimony  to  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  Holman  Absorption 
theory  for  the  eradication  of  disease  without  disturbing  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  drugs 
administered  by  the  mouth.  It  is  the  better  way. 


TaAsaMAaK. 


HOLMAN’S  PAD. 


CURES  WITHOUT  MEDICINE.  SIMPLY  BY  ABSORPTION. 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  MALARIAL  ANTIDOTE. 


Dr.  Holman’s  Pad  is  no  guess-work  remedy — no  feeble  imitative  experiment — no  purloined 
hodge-podge  of  some  other  inventor’s  ideas ;  it  is  the  origrinnl  and  only  genuine  curative 
Pad,  the  only  remedy  that  has  an  honestly  acquired  right  to  use  the  title- word  **Pad  ”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  treatment  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  tpleen. 

*  By  a  recently  perfected  improvement.  Dr.  Holman  has  greatly  increased  the  scope  of  the 
Pad's  usefulness,  and  appreciably  augmented  its  active  curative  power. 

This  great  improvement  gives  Hoijian’s  Pad  complete  and  unfailing  control  over  the  most 
persistent  and  unyielding  forms  of  Ohronic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver,  as  well  as 
Malarial  Blood-poisoning. 

Holman’s  Pads  have  cured — and  are  daily  curing— diseases  of  so  many  kinds,  that  the  list 
is  well-nigh  interminable.  Well  does  this  mighty  remedy  justify  the  eminent  Professor  Loomis' 
high  encomium :  “It  is  nbakbb  a  Unitbrsal  Panacba  than  antthino  in  Mbdicinb!” 

The  success  of  Holman’s  Pads  has  Inspired  imitators  who  offer  Pads  similar  in  form  and 
odor  to  the  genuine  Holman  Pad.  Beware  of  these  bogus  and  imitation  Pads,  gotten 
up  only  to  seU  on  the  reputation  of  the  OEMUINB  Holman  Pad. 

Bach  genuine  Holman  Pad  bears  the  Private  Revenue  Stamp  of  the  Holman  Pad 
CoMPANT,  with  our  Trade-Mark,  printed  in  green. 


For  Sale  by  sUl  Druggieta,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  prioe.  Address 

HOLMAN  PAD  COMPANY, 

N).  03  William  Street,  New  York. 

Full  tremtlee  eent  free. 
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A  FIRST-CLASS  MAGAZINE  FOR  $3. 


REDUCED  WN  PRICE 

TO 

$3  per  Annum,  25  cts.  per  Number. 

LIPPINCOn’S  MAGAZINE, 

A  Popular  Ulustrated.liontlily  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Travel 


Announcement  for  iOSim 

With  th«  Jnnuary  N umber,  Lippihcott's  Maoazihb  will  enter  upon  a  New  Series,  a 
change  which  will  be  marked  bj  many  improTements,  and  a  material  redaction  in  price. 
Maintaining  the  same  high  literary  standard  as  in  the  past,  but  presenting  new  and  attractive 
features — rendering  the  Magazine  somewhat  lighter  in  character  than  hitherto — its  con¬ 
ductors  will  spare  no  efforts  to  secure  for  it  the  distinctive  reputation  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  and  first-claes  Family  Magazine. 

The  rapid  development  of  periodical  literature  during  recent  years  has  been  attended 
not  only  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  but  by  a  profiortionate  advance  in 
their  requirements.  The  best  work  of  trained  and  skilful  writers  has  first  readied  the 
public  through  this  medium,  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  magazines  have  become 
the  chief  purveyors  of  intellectual  entertainment.  Some  address  themselves  to  particular 
classes  engaged  in  special  studies,  others  seek  to  meet  the  general  demands  of  the  mass  of 
intelligent  readers.  Banking  itself  among  the  latter,  Lippimcott’s  will  aim  to  furnish 
entertainment  and  a  healthy  stimulant  to  those  of  both  sexes  who  find  their  best  mental 
refreshment  in  light  and  attractive  reading. 

Its  new  scheme  will  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  giving  special  prominence  to 
those  tliat  concern  actual  life,  its  interests,  sodal  aspects,  and  various  phases,  pathetic  and 
amoaing,  presented  in  vivid  pictures  and  graphic  sketches.  The  list  of  writers  will  indude 
many  new  contributors,  fresli  editorial  departments  will  be  added,  and  illustrations,  carefully 
executed,  will  continue  to  hold  a  place. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOK  AND  NEWSDEALERS. 

T  E  le;  :m:  s  : 


VBARLT  BI7BSCRIPTION . $8  00 

SINGLE  NVRBKK  . ^ . CENTS. 

OIjTJB  E^TES: 

THREE  COPIES .  . 87  80 

FIVE  COPIES . •• . 11  80 


TEN  COPIES,  HVITH  AN  EXTRA  ICOPT  TO  THE  CLUB-GETTER . 88  00 

SPECliHEN  NUHBBR  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  80  eents. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

.775  A  717  Market  Street,  Pkiladelpkio- 


SILK*ORNAMENTS 


EcUctic  MagazinM  AdoerU»er. 


1880  BEATTY’S  1881 

HOLIDAY  GREETING. 


MOLB  DIKECT  TO 

THE  FUBUC. 


OKA?rD  Mtr  ABE  A  EPKIGHT. 

B«Bt  and  fweeteet  toned  Instrumente  In  Uio  World 


Orcanii  lA  HtMM.  9  Hwell*.  9  fail  of 

GoldriiToiiirur  Kerds.  S  0«-i:iTee.  Waluat  Cum*. 
Errarh  Vt^ierrlaa.  Haadlm.  Laaia  Htandn. 
Pe.’krt  for  Maalc,e\tra  laiw  raarrToa.Ba-alt  j'a 
arw  Pataat  Staa  Acdoa.IVew  Vaxf'riralo  Mop. 
whirk  laky  fkr  tae  awretaat  aad  atoat  perfect 
that  haa  cTerkeea  attalaed. 

AnntaprioeasoutttoO.  (IT  Mr  j>rk?e(haTlnpiioairrnta) 
wlu  Mtaai.  9eali,Maalr,  iMxea  A  ahipped  Oaljt  9h&. 

■allday  Graatlap.  Order  aewtar  Ckriataiaa  aad 
Baa*  Veara  Preaea  ta.  Dont  wait  till  the  rery  laat  moment. 
Endleaa  rariety  of  New  Stylea  for  the  BoUdaya.  Laraea* 
■aaarf  eat  of  PUnoa  and  Onpana  that  are  auld  diract  to 

the  public,  to  be  found  in  this  ooontty. 

Ortraan  OSOMO  •ftOSSS  OeoMS  OTS  Sns 
te91.0«0.9  to S9atopaPtaBoa91Sate91,900. 

Itahtn.  AinndnUeeiitOnran,li8lopa.4RetIt*edmon1y. 

0«&,  No.  IM,  4  aat  raada.  IS  Stapa.  Warranted!. 


09S,Ko.7(A  4  aat  raada.  is  Stapa.  Warranted!.* 

49- LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCil  E 

with  branttfol  Steel  Plata  Enerarlnp,  Seat  Free- 


_  here  and  relect  tM  Inatruinent  In  peraon. 

Be  tore  to  Witte  me  for  Oatalocne  nhutrated  newapaper,  Ciroalar  Ac,bef  ore  you  decide  to  poichaee  eleewfaecs 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


rUPASSD  TO  ATTLY  TO 

Silks,  Satins,  Muslins,  and  any  other  Fabric, 

By  simply  moistening  the  back  of  the  picture,  and  preatlbg  same  with  a  hot  iron. 
Patented  November  14th,  1878. 

A(dxi.ex*Al  13eoAloc>xx3.A.rLle 

For  Burning  in  on  Porcelain,  Articles  for  Decorating,  etc.,  etc. 

PALM  &  FECHTELERI  Opp.  A.  T.  Stewart's.*  [NEW  YORK. 

CATALOG UM  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

&0-e«nt  and  $1  Sample  PseksKes  or  Silk  Ornsmenta  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  ofamouiit. 


JOSEPH  fM  LLOn^ 
STEEL^PENS. 


PA»LOil  FIREWORKS.-Wonderful,  ca¬ 
rious  and  iHiautirul.  Perfectly  harmless  ; 


_ _  _  _  no  powder; 

no  danger,  just  the  thing  for  winter  evenings.  Price, 
1 5  cents  a  package. 

THE  MOLflaAY  CUE8T.-A  collec^  of 
Htoriee.  Games,  ^blaauz.  Pussies,  Charades.  Conjnr- 
iag  Tricks,  etc.,  etc.  87  illnstrations.  Price  1 6  cents. 
One  of  each  or  two  of  either  for  S5  cents.  Send 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  S410,  New  York. 


7  n  All  New  Style  Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards  Birds 
f  U  end  Flowers,  in  Iwautifnl  Colors,  Gilt  fringe,  Frost¬ 
ed  glass  and  Motto,  with  name,  10c.  by  retnni  mail. 
Cara  and  Ihu>er  Factory.  Northfoid.  Ct. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 


A  roKTIOUO 


or 


15  KCLBcnC  ENGRAVINGS,  -  -  - 

*5  »  “  ... 

80  “  ,  .  .  . 

Seat  peatpaid  ox  receipt  of  price. 


Addr 


3£.  R. 


FELTON, 

95  Bond  Street.  Nen>  York. 
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UrbdnaWine  Company, 

HAMKONDSPOBT,  H.  T. 

Bruch  Offlee,  No.  39  BeaTer  Street,  New  Tork. 
CHAMPAGNES,  GOLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Itade  from  their  own  Vineyards. 


DO  YOU 


ON  THE 

Harirord  Woven  .Wire  Mattress? 


This  moat  nseful  and  Inznriona  bed  is  of  rety  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  Is  required  for  softness,  though 
In  the  cool  season,  of  conrae,  enough  is  required  for 
\vannth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  Worm  Wina  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir¬ 
culars  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 


FIFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 
Upon  their  excellence  alone  have  attained  an 

VKPURCHAHBD  PRK-XMISXNCX 
Which  esublishes  them  as  unequalled  in 
TONE,  TOUCH,  WORKMANSHIP  &  DURABILITY, 
WABEEOOES:  113  Fifth  Avenae,  Hew  Tork. 

304  A  300  W.  Baltlsiore  Ht.,  Baltisiere. 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Ask  your  Fnrnittire  Dealer  for  tke 

Hartfori  Woiei  Wire  Mattress. 


[aUbItIm, dolOsSOftr and  Nkrkd,  |6  to  tul 
fChitioe,  6te.e  eeot  C.  O.  D  to  b«  examined 
Write  for  Catalogue  to  STAMOa&U  AM£B* 
ICAN  watch  Ca.  PITTSBURGH,  PAo 


CCHURCH  FURNITURE, 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTT 


Bend  stomp  Ibr  CStalotiM. 

Bides,  Shot  Quns,  BsTolvcra,  sent  e.  o.  d.  Aw  examination. 


8TXBLIN0  eaVEX  COMMUNION  SETS,  ETC. 


DANNERS  IN  FILK  AND  GOLD.  tS  EACH. 


ilend  for  Circular. 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 
IXPROTED  FIELD,  BAKIHE,.  OPEBA 
AHD  TOCBIsrH  ULASSEK. 
pectaclsa  and  Ere-Olssses.  Artillcitil  Hnmss 
^ea  11.  WALbSTElN,  OpticUn,  41  Unloc 
it.  Cstsloirues  mailed  by  enclosing  stamp- 
swards  from  all  the  World's  Exhibitions. 


Will  Be  MlUd  rmaa  to  all  ap^leaBtip  Md  to  ewtonert  wtikettt 
ordering  H.  It  coataio*  fire  cotorod  platoe,  600  engraetoge 
akoel  iw  pafia,  aad  fall  doecrfpUoots  prio«  and  dlrortloM  to. 
plaattog  IMO  Tartottoe  of  VegttabU  ami  Flowor  Soedt,  naaU» 
Ueeaib  eits  InmloabU  to  all.  Bendforlt. 

D.  M.  F£BBTftCO.,l>Mroiti]Eieli. 


llTYALID  BsCIinrutTG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


PEBEUMED  LATEST  STYLE  CABD8! 

0\N  Motto,  Mom  Rom,  Lily,  VioUt,  Snoicjlake,  .Tap- 
oneM,  Lae»,  no  two  alike,  by  retnm  mail,  1  Oe.  Ontnt, 
lOc.  SUgant  CMA-Bound  Boot ^  sixty  fathimabU 
varieties  of  UAromo,  Photograph,  netorinl,  aad  Gilt- 
Bdge  Cards,  ESc.  CAXTON  PIUNTINQ  CO.,  North- 
ford,  Conn. 


Uh*  NEW  UATEH,  OzT 


•e  Scrap  PielMree,  14>c, j  100  Transfer  Pto- 

M.VFMP  lurvs.  144e.  t  tS  Xniat  Cards,  10c.  t 
Pirst  Xtaas  Mom.,  lOr.  (  3  OU  Pictures,  9xlE, 
10c.  I  3  Engravings,  9x12,  10c.;  S  ,flne  6x8 
Chrosnos,  1  Or. ;  1 2  Perforated  Mottoes,  1 4ic. ;  t  .4t»- 
tumn  Bouquets,  7x9,  10c.;  oUforTSa.^ptitpaid; 
stamp*  takrn. 

J.  W.  FHIZZELL.,  Baltimore,  Hid. 
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that  ■ 
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POMEKOrS  PETROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

Tb«  best  medicated  plaater  known. 
ISjSjgjgl  Activs  Principle  of  Petroleum  and  Capekum. 
IBBBH  Unequalled  aa  a  contive  and  counter-irri¬ 
tant.— bin^iv,  *fSc.  Per  doi.,  IS.  Sent  by  mail. 

1).  It.  DOTY  A  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1060,  New  York. 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  Eclectic  Engravings 

OF  PROMINENT  MEN 
IN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addiea  for  $4«  Addrea 

E.  K.  FELTON,  U  Bond  SL,  N.Y. 


TO  LIBRARIKB  AKJi  ROOKBVTXRS. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RETIEW, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclnalTe,  in  complete 
order.  Abore  can  be  bound  in  any  stele  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  PuBUSHBB  or  “Bci-bctic,*'  K  Mnd  St..  N.  Y. 


READERS  A  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Latior-Sarim  Uerices  for  Dost  Stndj,  and  Lilirarf. 

SoU  AgenU  for  Uu 

A.  T.  CROSS  STYLOORAPHIO  PEN. 

IllaatraM  0«>«l«e«»  sad  Pri«-LM  BMrIr  rMdj,  u4  fra*  lo  aaslU 
•uu.  Krary  ou  wu  ri«di  or  wrtUo  will  tiU  muy  holpi  U  stcou- 
yllA  tte  swot  po^Slo  with  hit  Uau  saS  otiaafth. 

8«a4  far  uaBylo  •(  Kooaoujr  Nolat. 

97  TrankUn  Street,  4  Bond  Street,  SB  Stof.  Street, 
BOSTON.  NSW  TORE.  CHICAGO. 


RICH  selling  oar  Robber  Stamps  and  Mnsic. 
Ssmplea  Free.  Cook  A  Bissxu.,  Clereland,  O. 


rn  ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CARDS,  Gilt  Fringe, 
DU  Chromo,  Fan,  Ivy  Wreatb,  Gilt-Vase  of  Roses,  etc., 
uo  2  alike,  name  on,  10c.  by  retnm  mail. 

Cakd  Muxs,  Northford,  CL 


I  Finest  Cbromo,  Gilt  A  Colored,  Scroll  Cards  ever  sold 
llOc.  Agents  Samples  10c.  O.  A.  Spring,  Nortltford,  CL 


PERMANENTLY  CURES 

siosir  Disusis, 

LITER  COMPIAIFTS, 
GOFSTIPATIOr  Mad  PILES. 


All  Gold,  Chromo  &  Lit'g.  Cards  (no  9  alike,) 
name  on,  10c.  Custom  Bros.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


1  Gold,  Floral  and  Motto  Cards- 
Agent's  Mammonth  Ontflt,  10c- 
Gluue  Card  Co.,  Nortliford,  CL 


AND  NOT 


by  Watehmakera  By  mail,  K  eta.  Circulars 
Step  J.  S.  BIRCH  A  OO  . »  Per  SL  Jt.Y. 


ur.  K.  n.  t -uu-K,  nouru  nero.  vt. .  says,  -in  caau 
of  Kidney  Troubka  it  has  acted  Ukt-  a  charm.  It 
hu  cured  many  very  bed  caeee  of  Piles,  and  baa 
never  tailed  to  act  effidently." 

Metoon  Fairchild,  of  8L  Albans,  Tl,  says,  “It  is 
of  prioelees  value.  After  sixteen  yean  of  great 
sanerlng  from  POae  and  CosUvencas  it  com¬ 
pletely  cured  me.” 

C  8.  Hogabon,  of  Berkshire  mys.  “One  pack 
age  baa  done  wondete  tor  ua  In  oompletelj  cur¬ 
ing  a  eavam  liver  and  Kidney  OoaspUint  .’' 

.11  EITHER  LKjl'ID  OB  DBT  FORI 


Printing  Presses 

76  eraU  to  $176.  dreulArs  tt«t.  Book  of  Tj|«,  10  ooBti 
40  kind*  of  cords.  10  ciE  Printers' Instmction  ll  •-  iftets. 
slOBAsFH  WATBUhaly  Murray  Mraat,  Now  l 


CP  fk  A  Acento’  proSi 

n  n  n  n  prove  U  or  forfeit 
U  W  a  V  V  K^pie,  worth  $5 
B.  O.  RIDEOUT  *  CO..  10  £1 


1  per  week.  Will 
iSOO.  OutStand 
fYee.  Address 
relay  St.,  New  York. 


Dl  A  VC  recitations.  DIALOGUES-Temper- 
■  LA|W(  anoe.  Sentimental,  Comic — 15c.  Amuae- 
■nenia.  all  kinds,  Booki,  Music,  cSc.  Catalogues  FREE. 
HAPPY  HOURS  BAZAR,  s  Beckman  St..  N.  Y. 


Beeaaee  it  acte  on  the  LIVER,  BOWELS 
and  EIDYETS  at  the  same  time. 

Beeanee  It  oleanaes  the  eyetem  oftbepolaait- 
one  hnmon  that  davalope  In  Kidney  and  tln- 
imry  Dlsseesi.BlliOBanaea,  Jannduw.  Conatl- 
paUon,  Tilea,  or  in  RhaiimaWam,  Neuralgia 
Marvoua  IMsorden  and  Tamale  Oompteusla. 

tyltlaputupla  Pry  YagetaMa  Farm,  la 


arAlao  In  Ueald  rarm.TatT  Caweaatsw*sd. 
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“A  POPULAR  TREATISE.” 


BT 

C.  HENRI  LEONARD,  A.M.,  M.D., 


ProfeMor  of  the  Medicml  and  Sondcal  Di8e«i>ei>  of 
Women  and  Clinical  Qrniecology,  Michigan 
College  of  Ifedicine. 


Cloth,  Octavo,  320  pag^es;  postpaid,  $2.00. 


Illastrated  hr  116  EaaraTtan,  ahowlag  the  Mlcroacopl* 
eal  Ippeanuiee  la  Health  and  Dlaeaie. 


CONTENTS ;  Chapters  apon  the  Physiologj  of  the  Shaft  and  Bulb.  The  Chemlstrj  of 
the  Hair,  The  Microscopy  of  the  Hair  Balb.  The  Rapidity  of  its  Growth.  Wonderful  Growth 
of  Hair.  Wonderful  Growth  of  Beard.  Hygpenic  Treatment  of  the  Hair.  Dressing  the  Hair. 
Removing  of  Superfluous  Hair.  The  Color  of  the  Hair  and  how  to  Dye  it.  Loss  of  Hair,  its 
cause  and  treatment.  Early  Baldness.  How  to  make  the  Hair  grow.  Turning  Gray  of  Hair, 
its  causes  and  treatment,  l^ndruff,  its  causes  and  treatment.  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Hair 
and  Scalp,  and  treatment.  Diseases  that  cause  the  Hair  to  fall  out.  Animal  Parasites,  their 
cause,  rrevention  and  treatment.  Chignon  Fungus,  its  prevention  and  treatment.  Description 
of  the  Hair-shafts  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Peruvian  Incas,  the  Babylonians,  and  uses  made  of 
the  Hair,  and  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes. 


THE  HAIK: 

ITS  GROWTH,  CARE, 

Diseases  and  Treatment. 


GENERAL  PRESS  NOTICES. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  the  moet  complete  work  of  its 
kind  ever  published,  and  will  well  repay  perusal,  as  it 
ia  written  In  a  style  both  entertaining  and  instmctire." 
— Lineoln  DaU^  (Hobe. 

“  The  volume  is  unique  in  all  its  parts.  With  the 
usual  facta  aa  to  the  hair  and  the  treatment  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  diseases,  he  seems  to  have  ransacked  all  literature 
for  all  that  has  been  said  about  hair.  .  .  .  The 
book  Is  full  of  curious  facts  and  many  suggestions  and 
prescriptions,  and  contains  many  statemenis  of  interest 
Mth  ,to  the  amateur  and  professional  artist.’’— 3r.  Y. 
IndepimUnt. 

“  It  is  a  careful  and  apparently  reliable  work,  and 
shows  a  good  deal  of  special  knowledge.  In  the  S8 
chapters  that  make  up  the  book  the  author  discusses 
the  subject  in  almost  every  possible  phase,  and  gives 
susxestions  for  the  preservstion  and  restoration  or  the 
hair  which  will  be  found  of  practical  value.’*— Boston 
inwninp  Trmteript.  I 

“  This  work  la  written  by  a  specialist,  and  should  And 
its  way  into  the  hands  cf  the  laity  as  well  as  the  profes-  ! 
sion.  Technical  terms  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been  ! 
avoided,  and  all  prescriptions  have  been  translate  into  | 
their  English  equivalents.  It  is  the  most  complete  ’ 
manual  on  the  subject  published.’’- Boston  Imvtnlori 
and  Manufaeturwi'  Ouidt. 

“A  remarkably  handsomely  bound,  neatly  printed, 
and  profuseljr  llfustrated  book  has  just  been  pnblished 
by  Dr.  C.  Henri  Leonard,  on  the  care,  diseases  and  { 
treatment  of  the  hair.  To  the  general  public  who  may 
desire  authentic  information  and  reliable  advice  on  a 
subject  that  has  long  been  a  subject  of  quackdom  the 
volume  will  be  most  welcome.  .  ,  .  The  book  Is  a 
highly  Interesting  one,  and  will  prove  especially  vaU 
uaole  to  those  uTected  with  diseases  of  the  hair,  of 
which  It  fully  treats  with  their  remedies.’’- Bsbvif 
Evening  Bsim. 


MEDICAL  PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  This  volume  in  its  title  and  subject  is  unique  in 
medical  litermtnre,  and  although  the  author  is  the  first 
to  present  the  profession  with  a  book  on  this  subject, 
he  nss  certainly  accomplished  the  labor  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.’’— dneinnaM  Zonesf  and  CUnic. 

“ .  .  .  In  short,  the  book  is  a  compilation  of  facts 
which  may  afford  interesting  reading  for  Physicians  or 
laity,  and  an  uiuMsuming  treatise  upon  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  hair.  ...  It  is 
entertidning  reading,  suggestive,  will  prove  of  use  to 
the  general  practitioner,  and  does  credit  to  the  energy 
and  industry  of  its  writer.’’— Boston  Mtdical  Joumai. 

“  The  work  before  us  is  full  in  its  information  in  regard 
to  the  hair.  .  .  .  The  author  has  given  the  subject 
very  profound  consideration,  and  the  information  pre¬ 
sented  is  very  great,  and  will  prove  very  valuable  to 
the  physician  who  is  called  upon  often  to  treat  these 
affections.  We  very  cordially  recommend  the  work.’’ — 
CineinnaH  Med.  Aeiei. 

“  The  treatise  before  ns  admirably  fills  a  long  toler¬ 
ated  gap  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  should 
not  only  be  welcome  to  all  physicians  for  whom  it  is  a 
scientific  treatise,  while,  for  the  general  reader,  it  is  also 
an  entertaining  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
■  dressing  the  hair  by  all  nations  in  all  ages.*’ — AT.  T. 

!  SanUttnan. 

“  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  nntil  the  appearance  of  this 
book,  the  hair  had  no  sp^ial  treatlM  devoted  to  it. 
For  this  reason,  among  otners.  Dr.  Leonard's  work  has 
been  awaited  with  some  interest  since  it  was  first  known 
that  he  had  it  under  way.  A  perusal  of  the  work  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  ns.  We  had  not  expected  such  a  full 
ana  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  subject  generally 
regarded  with  a  small  degree  of  interest.  .  .  .  The 
Therapeutiee  are  peculiarly  interesting,  being  made  up 
of  formulse  of  tried  value.  Its  mechanical  execution 
is  simply  beautiful.’’ — Miohigan  Med.  Neeee. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00,  by 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  BOND  STREET,  N,  Y.  CITY. 
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THE 

North  American  Review. 

Publislied  Montbly.  Sixty-Sixth  Year. 


Tlie  Review  discusses  those  topics  which  at  the  time  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind, 
and  about  which  every  intelligent  person  is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  fullest  and  most  trust* 
wortlij  information. 

It  addres.ses  itself  to  thinking  men  in  every  walk  of  life — to  all  who  would  reach  well- 
reasoned,  uiipartisan  conclusions  on  subji'Cts  of  public  interest. 

It  presents  l)Oth  sides  of  questions/  thus  insuring  tliejargest  view  of  all  matters  in  contro¬ 
versy,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  understandingly  on  which  side,  in  the  conflict  of 
opinions,  the  truth  lies. 

It  engages  the  services  of  authors  who  by  their  studies  or  their  opportunities  are  specially 
qualified  fur  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 


A  special  feature  of  tlie  Review  at  the  present  time  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Ancient 
Cities  of  Central  America.  These  articles  fully  detail  the  results  of  an  expedition  now  in  the 
field,  exploring  those  centres  of  indigenous  American  Civilization.  They  are  from  the  pen  of 
the  chief  of  the  expedition,  M.  Chamay,  who  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  requisite  in  an  explorer  and  chronicler,  being  a  skilled  literary  artist,  as  well  as  an  arche¬ 
ologist  of  the  first  rank,  and  familiar,  both  through  his  reading  and  his  prior  researches,  with 
the  subject  of  Central  American  Antiquities.  The  articles  are  illustrated  with  plates  represent¬ 
ing  the  ancient  edifices  themselves  as  well  as  the  more  interesting  details  of  their  ornamenta¬ 
tion — the  bass-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  tablets.  The  record  of  an  expedition  like  this  must 
possess  a  very  special  interest  for  every  intelligent  American  who  is  curious  to  know  the  early 
history  of  man  upon  this  continent. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 


“  It  reeks  to  give  the  most  sdrsnced  thought  of  the 
period  on  both  ride*  of  all  dirpntcd  qoeatVoiit,  and  In 
carrying  ont  this  intention  it  enliats  the  ah 'sat  pens  of 
reprereiitative  men  in  every  department  of  Iwoaledge.’' 
—  Btrald  AVir  York  City. 

Every  nnmber  sets  the  minds  of  thinking  people  at 
work  with  an  activity  that  none  of  ita  competitors  seem 
to  eqnal,  and  its  contents  are  talked  about  in  cnltivated 
circm  until  its  successor  appears."— /tost,  Bo$lon,  Mas*. 

"  It  is  the  great  snmmariscr,  not  only  of  national  af¬ 
fairs,  but  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
editorial  commentator  on  everything  that  can  interest 
the  patriot  and  ooamopolitan."  -Fost-DisptUeA,  St. 
Lotds,  Mo. 

"By  virtue  of  its  variety,  importance,  solidity,  and 
brilliancy  of  contents,  it  unqneationably  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  serial  publications  of  the  United  Btatea." — 
Jtmmal  and  Vounsr,  Mssc  Bateit,  Com*. 

"  No  person  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current 
thought  of  the  day  can  afford  to  deprive  himself  of  this 
able  publication."—  WttUf  Jntslligenctr,  Ltxington, 


"  It  is  the  intellectual  periodical  of  America,  and 
draws  to  Itself  ahat  ia  best  in  American  brains. 
It  is  the  cream  of  the  nation’s  thought."  —  Tims*, 
BrooUfn,  A.  T. 

“  It  seems  to  have  no  difScnIty  in  keeping  ita  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  periodical  literature  of  tl.c 
United  States."— Aeademg,  Loadoit,  Eng. 

“  Its  pages  are  as  fresh  as  newspaper  columns,  while 
It  has  all  llie  profundity  of  the  stately  review." — Ainss, 
St,  John,  A.  B. 

“  Its  contents  are  so  intrinsically  interesting  that  one 
can  easily  ascertain  the  reasons  for  its  sncceaa."  — 
Oasstts,  Oneinnali,  O. 

"No  other  magazine  has  such  a  faculty  for  gtdting 
hold  of  live,  freeh,  interesting  contributions."— y  iiMS, 
tineimuUi,  O. 

“  Full  of  masterly  disquisitions  on  the  great  questions 
that  occupy  the  minds  of  the  world.” — Sin,  New  York 
CUy. 

"  It  has  not  a  page  which  an  intelli,  ent  reader  can 
afford  to  skip."— JouinMl,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Sulascrlption  I*rioe,  ^S.OO  per  year. 

Addrem 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.’S  Magazines  for  the  Family. 


(Tor  tbo  Tonng  People.) 

Win  B  A  }rA  K  B. 

Twenty  cents  a  namber ;  two  dollars  a  year. 

Tbls  carefully  edited  magazine  can  be  placed  in  tbe 
bands  of  young  people  with  confidence  and  safety. 

OreeU  A.Ctr:ietion$  far  1831. 

FOUR  SERIALS,  one  of  wbicb,  by  Geo.  MacDonald, 
will  be  given  free  in  roonlbly  supplements.  These  will 
also  be  under  tbe  title  of  TO-DAY. 

A  Special  Department  for  Boys  (wbicb  tbe  girls  are 
also  invited  to  enjoy),  wbicb  will  be  Mewspapi-r  News, 
or,  wbat  the  bovt  (and  girls  too)  wish  to  know  and 
ought  to  know  of  wbat  tbe  great  world  is  doing,  saying 
and  thinking.  Tbls  department  will  be  nnder  the  able 
charge  of  iuiward  Everett  Bale,  whose  name  alone  is 
guarantee  of  its  certain  remarkaole  interest  and  practi¬ 
cal  value. 

The  publishers  also  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a 
new  cover,  artistic  and  genuinely  American  in  design 
and  novel  in  coltw,  wbicb,  with  entire  new  type,  will  add 
largely  to  the  attracDveuesa  of  this  popular  niagszine. 
Sunscrlbe  now  for  this  most  DELIGIlTFUL  ClIRIST- 
MAS  GIFT. 


(For  the  very  Little  Ones.) 
BABTLAND. 

Fire  cents  a  number ;  fifty  cents  a  year. 

Tbls  beantifUl  eight-page  qnarto  is  the  only  period¬ 
ical  ever  made  especially  for  the  babies. 


(For  Primary. Schools,  Home-Teaching,  and 
''  Kindergartens.) 

LITTLB  FOLKS*  RBABBR. 

Seven  cents  a  number  ;  seventy-five  cents  a  year. 

The  Lrrri.k  Folks’  Rkadkr  is  a  sixteen-page  quarto, 
exquisitely  gotten  np  in  every  detail  of  letterpress  and 
illustration. 

THB  PAN  ST. 

An  illustrated  weekly,  for  Sunday  reading,  for  young 
p^iple.  Edited  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Aldeu,  author  of  the 
Pansy  Books.  Price  SO  cents  a  year. 


The  above  Koffaeinee  toUl  be  tent,  poetaje  paid,  to  any  addrtee,  on  reetipt  of  eubecription  prioe. 
Address-D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  32  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.’S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  1880-81. 

More  Important  and  AttraotiTO  than  any  proTions  eeason. 

WIDB  AWAKB  PLBASURB  BOOK.  H.  |  AMERICA:  OUR  NATIONAL  IITXN. 


Tbe  bound  volume  offered  to  ibe  public  this  year  is 
in  some  respects  superior  to  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded.  4to,  boards,  |l.it5 ;  cloth,  $1.75. 

CHRISTMAS  MORSINO. 

By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dtax.  One  of  the  moot  beautiful  Pic¬ 
torial  Story-books  ever  gotten  up  for  children.  189  il-  . 
lustrations  and  an  equal  number  of  stories.  4to,  ! 
boards,  $1.S5 ;  cloth,  $1.75. 

LITTLE  FOLKS*  READER.  Tol.  I. 

This  manual  presents  greater  attractions  and  a  richer 
variety  than  any  other  quarto  for  children  issued  this 
year.  It  is  exquisitely  gotten  up  In  every  detail  of  let¬ 
terpress  and  illustration.  4to,  Uiards,  8(19  pp.,  $1. 

BABTLAND 

Outsells  all  other  books  for  children.  The  vtdnme  now 
ready  for  I881)  Is,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  will  be  a  fountain  of  pleasure  to 
any  child.  4to,  boards,  75  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 

STORIES  FOR  LAJiOVAOE  LESSORS. 

A  reading  pastime.  Tbe  bright  little  people  in  the  play¬ 
rooms  will  find  It  Just  fun  to  read  these  stories,  supply¬ 
ing  tbe  missing  words  from  tbe  objects  on  the  pictures. 
4to,  boards,  6U  cents. 

SPARE  MISVTE  SERIES. 

4  vola,  ISmo,  $4. 

Vol.  1.  Thoughts  that  Breathe.  From  Dkax  Stsklit. 

Intr^uctioii  by  PniLurs  Brooks. 

Vol.  t.  Cheerful  Words.  From  Gbobok  MacDokald. 

Introduction  by  Jakks  T.  Fiklos. 

Vol.  S.  The  Might  of  Right.  From  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  E. 

ULADeToMK.  Introducuon  by  John  D.  Lomu. 

Vol.  4.  True  Manliness.  From  Thomas  HueHBS.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Jambs  Russbll  Lowbll. 

LOTHROP*S  LIBRARY 
Or  RMTEBTAiMiNU  Histobt.  Edited  by  Arthur  Oil¬ 
man,  M.A.  Each  volume  to  have  100  illustrations. 
I8mo,  $1.M. 

India.  By  Fannib  Ropbb  Fbcdob. 

Egypt.  By  Mrs.  Clara  Erskimb  Clbmbmt. 
Switzerland.  By  Miss  Harbibt  D.  S.  Mackrhbib. 

REtr  EirOLAffD  STORY-BOOK, 

By  the  best  story  writers  of  New  England.  4to,  cloth, 

I*. 


By  Rev.  8.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  with  memoir  by  Geo.  H. 
Whlttemore.  The  volume  contains  eight  full  page  en- 

S ravings  after  desiras  by  liarry  Fenn,  Granville  Per- 
ins,  Robert  Lewis,  and  Thomas  Morin.  4to,  plain 
side  and  edges,  $2  ;  full  gilt  side  and  edges,  $3. 

HO  If  WE  WERT  BIRDS*-RESTIRa. 

By  Miss  Amahsa  B.  Harris.  4to,  12  illustrations. 
$1.50. 

CHILD-LORE. 

Its  Classics,  Traditions  and  Jingles.  Edited  by  Clara 
Doty  Bates,  lllustraied  with  200  engravings  from 
original  dee^s  by  Miss  Humphrey,  Mi-s  Curtis,  Miss 
Lathbnry,  Mrs.  Finley,  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Francis  and 
“  Box,”  and  eight  exquisite  chromos  done  Lu  eleven 
colors.  4to,  full  gilt,  $8. 

CHRISTMAS  SROWEL.AKKS. 

Choice  pictures  and  original  poems  by  favorite  Amer¬ 
ican  authors  and  artists.  4to,  full  gilt,  $2. 

JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL. 

Exquisitely  illustrated.  An  elegant  small  4to  gift- 
book.  Gilt  edges,  $1. 

THE  RIRETY_ARD  RIRE. 

By  Elizabbth  C.  Clbphaitb.  Illustrated.  Designs 
by  Robert  Lewis.  Engraved  by  Wm.  J.  Dana.  4to, 
cloth,  full  gilt,  $1.50. 

POETS*  HOMES  SERIES. 

Chatty  and  very  full  accounts  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Col.  Paul  U.  Uayne,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  etc.  Each 
fully  illustrated.  3  vols.,  4to,  full  gilt,  $7.50 ;  8  vola., 
4to,  $«.  « 

Poets’  Homes.  Part  I. 

Poets’  Homes.  Part  II. 

Waifs  and  their  Authors. 

There  are  many  other  new  quarto  books  upon  their 
list,  nearly  or  quite  ready,  varying  in  price  from  a  few 
cents  to  a  dollar. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  D.  LOTHROP  ft  CO.  offer 
an  unusual  variety  of  charming  books  in  sets,  varying 
in  price  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars  each. 

Of  their  Passey  Booke,  Libraries  for  young  folks, 
^  stamlard  authors  (such  as  Ella  Farman,  Mias 
Kastman,  Mrs.  Portbr^  tbe  author  of  “Andy  Lut- 
trell,’’  Miss  Yonob  and  others),  we  hardly  need  speak, 
they  are  already  so  well  known.  New  editions  of  all 
are  now  ready,  and  buyers  will  do  well  to  send  early 
orders. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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APPLETONS’  JOURNAL, 

FOR  1881. 


Tbs  parpoM  of  ArputroHS’  Journal  Lm  been  to  provide  intelligent  renders  with 
litentnre  of  a  permanent  and  sterling  character  on  all  topics  which  affect  public  welfare 
and  general  cnltnre ;  and  it  is  the  intention  to  adhere  to  this  purpose  in  the  future. 

Lsirge  space  will  continue  to  be  given  to  Literary  and  Art  Themes,  to  Discus^ons  of 
Social  Questions,  to  Critical  and  Speculative  hiasays,  to  Papers,  original  and  selected,  that 
in  any  way  are  likely  to  interest  intelligent  people,  or  which  will  reflect  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  age. 

One  of  the  recent  features  of  the  Journal  has  been  the  translation  of  brilliant  Novel 
eties  current  in  the  French  and  German  periodicals.  The  talent  for  writing  artistic  and 
highly  finished  stories  or  short  novels  is  very  notable  among  French  authors,  and  the  plan 
of  presenting  this  superior  fiction  to  American  readers  has  been  recognised  as  a  unique 
and  brilliant  attraction.  Noteworthy  novelettes  from  British  and  home  writers  will  also 
be  included. 

Considerable  space  will  be  given  to  comprehensive  and  analytical  reviews  of  important 
new  books — not  mere  notices,  but  critical  interpretations,  with  copious  extracts,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  scope,  character,  and  flavor  of  every  cur¬ 
rent  work  of  wide-reaching  intereat.  In  other  instances,  books  will  be  brought  together 
in  groups  for  careful  and  critical  analysis.  A  sub-editorial  department  will  be  added,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  "  Note$  for  Readero"  in  which  will  be  preserved  many  minor  things  in 
literature  of  interest  to  readera  The  literary  feature  of  the  Journal  will  thus  be  very 
full  and  valuable,  accurately  reflecting  everything  of  importance  that  is  doing  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

The  “  Editor’s  Table,"  which  has  always  enjoyed  no  little  reputation  for  its  acute  and 
suggestive  comments  on  current  themes,  will  be  continued  as  hitherto. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  subscription  price  is  exceedingly  low  :  a  maga- 
xine  of  a  very  superior  character,  in  the  ample  pages  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  choice 
literature  is  presented,  at  ikree  doUan  a  year,  affords  a  combination  of  cheapness  and  ex¬ 
cellence  deserving  notice.  _ 

Terms :  25  cents  per  number ;  $3  per  annum,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.  A  club 
of  five  will  be  sent  one  year  for  $12. 

The  volumes  begin  January  and  July  of  each  year.  Subscriptions  received  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  may  be  continued  for  any  period. 

Afpletons’  Journj^  and  Thb  Popui,ar  Scikncr  Monthly  together,  for  $7  per 
annum,  postag^^prepaid.  Full  price,  $8. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  AND  6  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EcUctic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line'of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  18 
cts.,  or  tree  to  our  customers. 

Address, 


'  Toys  for  the  Season. 

I  BAILBOASS, 

STEAMBOATS,  AKB 
ALKOrBS  OF 

MECEAinCAL  TOTS. 

HOVEL,  AMTTBIHO,  IH8TBUCTIVE. 


GAMES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

thing  to  inotmet  and  atnuar.  ehildron. 

Ask  for  Milton  Bradlbt  &  Co.’s  toys  and 
games.  For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  send  to 
them  direct  for  their  new  and  beantiful  cata- 
logne,  just  iasned,  which  contains  an  immense 
variety  of  new  and  ingenions  toys  and  games 
suitable  for  the  Holiday  Season.  , 

Address 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street^  New  York, 

THE  BEST  OUT 

For  all  times, 

HOLIDAYS,  WEDDING,  BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVCRSART.  or  any  other  day  j  for 
PASTOR,  TEACHER,  PARENT,  CHIU),  FRIEND. 


fffjcrmji/fL 


w 


PnblUhed  by  8. «  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LATEST-LARGEST-BEST. 

ConUlns  over  118.000  Words, 
1928  Pages,  3000  EagraTiaco* 
4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 
Biocraphioal  Dictionary 
of  over  9700  Names. 
GET  THE  BEST. 

EBSTER’S  is  the  Dictionary  used  In  the 
(jo.emment  Printing  Office.  Jan.,  1880. 
tf/miMogift  andd^mtiont  tor  in  advance  of 
thoee  of  any  other  I)ictionary. 

Beat  famUf!  help  in  training  children  to  be¬ 
come  intelligent  men  and  women. 

Salt  of  nVbater’*  is  20  times  as  great  as  the 
mle  of  any  other  eeriee  of  Dictionariee. 

The  pieturu  of  a  $kip  on  page  1839  illostiate 
tr.e  meaning  of  more  than  100  woida. 

Evmi  Sehnol  and  Family  ahould  have  it  for 
conatant  use  and  reference. 

Bteommendtd  by  U.  8.  Chief  Justice  Walt^ 
at  “the  highest  authority  for  definitions.’’ 
Atao 

WEtSTER'S  RATIORAL  PICTORIAL  OlCTIONART. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.  SOO  Engravings. 


i  MILTON  BRADLEY  &  CO., 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 


“  The  Smile.” 

‘’Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  Jokes,  for  many  ajoks  had  ha.” 


^*TJie  Frown,^* 

'  And  soon  the  bnay  whisper  circling  roand 
Conveyed  the  diaiw  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 


The  above  beautiful  engravings  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
“  Darted  Village.”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
snrface,  4^  x  S%  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X 14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R  PELTON, 

Bond  Btroot,  Xow  Tork,  ' 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adwriiaer. 


TH£  ULTTER  DAT  OPINIONS. 


Krer  titkce  Solomon  chose  to  annonnoc,  that  there  wa^  “  nothing  new  un<lcr  the  tan,”  there  haa  been  a 
tacit  acqulraoenoe  on  the  part  of  so  many,  that  anjr  assertion  to  the  contrary  has  aroused  a  deep  feeling  of 
enrloKlty,  If  not  of  incredulity,  and  eetAed  a  strung  purpose  to  Inresttgate  the  “  new  thing.”  For  the  sake  of 
reconciling  the  *’  wise  man's  ”  notions  with  this  latter  day  experience,  we  would  suggest  that  the  new  and 
wonderful  application  of  “old  fashioned”  Ideas  certainly  Justifies  our  boasting  of  this  age  of  progreaa 
These  thoughts  were  induced  by  a  contemplation  of  the  record  of  that  famous  Old  Oennan  Remedy,  St, 
Jacobs  OIL  And  certainty  we  know  not,  or  hare  we  crer  heard  of  any  curative  which  has  accomplished  so 
much  good.  Its  past  haa  been  one  long  period  of  triunipii  over  painful  disease.  Its  present  Is  the  period  of 
yet  wider  usefulness  In  the  relief  aad  cure  of  human  aliments,  and  Its  future  based  upon  such  a  record,— 
what  limit  can  be  set  to  It  7  The  following  statements  In  support  of  the  eflicacy  of  St.  Jacobs  OIL  form  th<^ 
basis  for  the  proper  assertion  that,  all  things  conslderod,  the  Old  Oerman  Remedy  Is  the  moat  remarkable 
one  oTcr  discovered  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  rheumatism  and  all  painful  dlsessra. 


A  f'hicnga  Ilrakrr’a  Happy  Inveslnient. 

Lewis  H.  O’Conor,  Eat).,  whose  oflice  la  at  tS  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  this  city,  lately  relau-d  the  following 
In  the  hearing  of  one  of  our  reporters  as  an  evidence 
of  special  got>d  fortune :  I  have  been  suffering,  said 
Mr.  O'Conor,  for  a  number  of  weeks  with  a  very  se¬ 
vere  pain  In  my  back,  oontractetl  while  on  the  lakes. 
I  bad  been  prescribed  for  by  several  of  our  physi¬ 
cians  aad  used  various  remedies.  Three  days  ago  I 
abandoned  ttiem  all,  and  bought  n  bottle  of  3t.  Jacobs 
OIL  applied  It  at  night  before  retiring,  and  to  day  I 
feel  like  a  new  man.  I  experienced  almost  Instant 
relief,  and  now  feel  no  pain  whatever.  I  must  ex¬ 
press  my  th.-inkfulness  for  the  Invention  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  a  splendid  medicine,  and  shall  esteem 
It  a  duty,  privilege  and  pleasure  to  recommend  It  In 
the  future  for  similar  allmenta— Ch<oapo(/IL)  Jour¬ 
nal, 


A  Bi:iL.DER’l!l  TKHTIMONY. 

Chaa  8.  Striekland,  Esq.,  Builder,  So.  •  Boylston 
street  and  KN  Harrison  avenue.  Boston,  thus  speaks  : 
The  pleasure  which  I  hereby  attenmt  to  express,  con 
only  be  half  conveyed  by  wofda  Physlelaiis  of  very 
high  character  and  notoriety  have  heretofore  de¬ 
clared  my  rheumatism  to  be  Incurable.  Specifics, 
almost  numberless,  have  failed  to  cum  or  even  alle¬ 
viate  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  which  has  frequently 
confined  me  to  my  room  for  three  months  at  a  time. 
One  week  ago  I  was  seised  with  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  of  the  knee.  In  a  few  hours  the  entire 
knee  Joint  became  swollen  to  enormous  proportions 
and  walklngrendered  impossible.  Nothing  remained 
for  roe,  and  1  Intended  to  resign  myself,  as  best  I 
might,  to  another  month's  agonies.  By  chance,  I 
learned  of  the  wonderful  curative  properties  of  St. 
Jacobs  OIL  I  clutched  It  as  a  straw,  and  In  a  few 
hours  was  free  from  pain  In  knee,  arm  and  sbouldt  r. 
As  before  stated,  I  cannot  find  words  to  convey  my 
praise  and  gratitude  to  the  discoverer  of  this  king  of 
rheumatism. 


AN  EDITOR  IN  MTCK. 

St.  Jacobs  OU  cures  Rheumatism ;  of  this  I  am  con- 
vlnced.  For  two  years  I  suffered  with  Rheumatism 
In  my  left  shoulder  and  right  arm,  and  last  foil  I  was 
Incapable  of  attending  to  my  duties,  and  lay  many  a 
night  unable  to  sleep  on  acermnt  of  terrible  pains. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  severe  attack  of  this  trouble 
struck  me,  and  this  time  I  concluded  to  try  the  Rt. 
Jacobs  OH,  I  must  acknowledge,  with  but  little  con 
fidence  la  Its  meiita  I  freely  coafeas  that  the  result 
has  completely  astonished  me.  Ihe  first  application 
relieved  the  pain  veiy  materially,  and  the  continued 
use  of  only  two  bottles  has  completely  cured  me  of 
this  chronic  evlL  and  that,  after  the  most  eminent 
physlctans  and  their  prescriptions  had  been  of  no 
avail.  I  therefore  eonolder  duty  to  publish  the 
above  for  the  benefit  of  all ^tSerers  with  Rheums 
tlsm  and  kindred  complaints. 

O.  A.  Hnutax. 

Editor  RepuMican,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Amos  James.  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Huron  House, 
Boron,  Mich.,  writes  as  follows :  I  suffered  so 
badly  with  Rheumatism  that  I  was  unable  to  raise 
my  arm  for  three  montha  five  bottles  of  St.  Jacobs 
Oil  cured  me  entirely. 


WMUni  CMkolIc:. 

A  WONDERFl'L.  HUBSTANCE.' 

It  Is  endorsed  by  Bishop  Ollmoor,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  by  some  of  our  most  honored  and  respect 
ed  priests  throughout  the  country  whi>  have  used  II 
for  rheumatics  with  success  where  all  other  remedies 
failed.  We  refer  here  to  Bt.  Jacobs  (ML  Wekrow^ 
several  persons  in  our  own  circle  ho  were  suffer. 
Ing  with  that  dreailrul  dlsesMe,  .ueumatlsm,  wbc 
tried  everything  and  spent  hundreds  of  doUiirs  fui 
medicine  which  prove<l  of  no  benefit.  We  advised 
them  to  try  St.  Jacobs  OIL  Some  of  them  laughed  at 
us  for  our  faith  It  the  “  patent  stuff,”  as  they  chose 
to  call  It.  However,  we  Induced  them  to  give  It  a 
trial,  and  It  accomplished  Its  work  with  sueh  magic- 
like  rapidity  that  they  are  now  Its  strongest  advo. 
ootes,  and  will  not  Le  without  it  in  their  houses  on 
any  account. 

Mr.  Joel  P.  Harvey,  U.  8.  Oollector  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue,  of  this  city,  has  spent  over  two  thousand  dollars 
on  medicine  for  his  wife,  who  was  suffering  dread¬ 
fully  from  rheumatism,  and  without  deii^ng  any 
benefit  whatever;  yet  two  bottles  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
aceomplUhed  what  the  most  skillful  medical  men 
failed  In  doing.  We  could  give  the  names  of  bun. 
dreds  who  have  been  cured  by  this  wonderful 
remedy,  did  space  permit  ua  The  latest  man  who 
haa  been  made  happy  tbronsh  the  use  of  this  vain, 
able  Unlment  la  Mr.  Jamea  A.  ('  mlan.  Librarian  of 
the  ITnton  Catholic  Library  of  this  city.  Hie  follow¬ 
ing  Is  Mr.  Oonlan's  indorsement ; 

USIOB  CaTUOUC  LlMtABT  AOBOClATIon,  I 
aM  Dbaksor-s  sntxrr.  > 

Chicago,  Sept.  M,  1880. ) 

I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  merila  of  St. 
Jacobs  OU  as  a  (mre  for  rheumatism.  One  bottle  has 
cured  me  of  this  troublesome  disease,  which  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  bother  fur  a  long  time ;  but  thanks  to 
the  remedy  I  am  cured.  This  statement  Is  unso¬ 
licited  by  any  one  in  its  Interest. 

Jahis  a.  Cohuui,  Ubrariaa. 


WEATHER  WIHDO.M. 

Under  the  title  of  Old  Probabllltl^  one  of  the  moat 
naef  ul  and'  valuable  offloers  of  the  U.  S.  Oovemment 
Is  most  widely  known.  But  quite  as  well  known  is 
Prof.  J.  H.  Tice,  the  raeteoroluglst  of  the  Mississippi 
Talley,  whose  contributions  to  his  favorite  study 
have  given  him  an  almost  national  reputation.  On 
a  recent  lecture  tour  through  the  Northwest,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  a  nam>w  eecape  from  the  serious  conaa- 
quences  of  a  sudden  and  very  dangerous  Illness,  the 
particulars  of  which  be  thus  refers  to :  The  day 
after  concluding  my  course  of  lectures  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  on  31st  December  last,  1  was  seised  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  neuralgia  In  the  chest,  giving  me 
excruciating  pain  and  almost  preventing  breathing. 
My  pulse,  usually  80,  fell  to  >5;  Intense  nausea  of  tni' 
stomach  succeeded,  and  a  cold,  clammy  sweat  oov 
ered  my  entire  body.  The  attending  physician  cciuld 
do  nothing  to  rellcwe  roe ;  after  suffering  for  three- 
hours,  I  thought,— as  I  had  been  using  St  Jacobs  Oil 
wtthgcx>d  effect  for  rheumatic  pains,— I  would  try 
It.  I  saturated  a  pleco  of  flannel  large  enough  to 
cover  my  cheat,  with  the  OH,  and  applied  It.  The  re¬ 
lief  was  Instantaneous.  In  one  hour,  I  was  entirrly 
free  from  pain,  and  would  have  taken  the  train  to  flu 
an  appointment  In  a  neighboring  town,  had  my 
friends  not  dissuaded  me.  As  It  was.  I  took  Ike 
nignt  train  for  my  home,  St.  Louis,  and  have  not 
bwn  troubled  since. 


mz: 


Thk  pages  of  the  OB'Fkx  u-ri  ■ 
full  (»f  all  that  i«  good  and  u  - ■‘‘ul.  !  - 

foimnents  wHl  W,  as  tlu-y  .  -r 
lux'n,  deoidi'd,  independt  nt,  ar  fr  *•- 
less.  It  will  expose  and  rt  '  ^f  he 
future  with  the  same  Ixtldii.  ^ ,(-  dx  the 
past — the  corruption  of  the  iimrs  the 
prevalence  of  vice  in  our  cith  s  v  I 
through  the  country,  the  bold  TiT^  j- 
sions  tit  the  politicians  who  gp'l  n:!- 
sclvus  f«»r  votes  and  give  be  f  b  ic 
money  to  support  sectarian  in-  '  i- 
tions.  It  will  give  its  supp..*-  :  all 
wis'*  legislation  and  philwithrop’  =.  move, 
mcnts,  and  its  influence  to  i  f«  gr 
work  of  reforming  and  elevaUi'-  man¬ 
kind  by  all  judicious  meiU^alg. 


Thk  New  Vokk  nHsEHVKn  enters 
with  fJu'  next  volume  upon  its  flfty- 
niulh  year.  Xever  h;is  it  IjcCii  more 
solidly  .snpportLKl  by  it<  constituents 
ami  so  steadilv  reinfon***!!  by  new  sub- 
scriliers.  It  goes  into  »>vcry  State  and 
Territory  in  ^^,<:oi;ntry  each  week, 
and  it  has  .stihstudh:  r*  ami  readers  in  all 
foreign  lands.  Ministers  and  Mission¬ 
aries  of  all  denomin.’ifions  are  among 
it.s  suliSeribers  well  as  contributors, 
and  thousands  ‘-f  onr  h-st  families 
hail  its  wi*eklr  vi.s>  -  with  «!<  light.  Its 
oircnfatioii  was  no;  dcpres^erl  hy  the 
panic  of  Ihid  and  the  \•ar.^  of  dis¬ 
tress  that  follxweii,  iiml  the  pros- 
“perity  of  the  pre=<in  only  adds  to  a 
eireulation  whieis  jg  lai”!  r  than  that 
of  any  other  j'aper  of  iu  el.i,--,. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  “Irek^.u8  Lexteh^”  have 
long  been  a  prominent  feat='.i:  -f  the 
New  Yukk  Observer,  and  numerous 
retpiests  have  lH*en  made  by  si  bacribers 
for  the  (adlection  of  these  Ixaters  into 
a  volume.  In  answer  to  these  requests, 
a  selection  of  the  familiar  household 
letters  of  “Irenapos*’  has  l»een  made, 
and  is  now  puhlishtnl  in  a  hand.-tomo 
buuk  of  /mmr  hninind  vUk  au 

deijant  Kt^-enfjravfd  portrait  of  “  /r- 
eymm”  This  book  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  our  Old  Subscribers,  i 
•not  for  sale,  but  it  will  be  -nt  h  .i;.y 
Subscriber  who  renews  hk  own 
soription  and  sends  the  name  of  a  ..Now 
Suhs<  rilH  r  with  $6.30.  The  (■  »ok  will 
also  Ih)  sent  for  Two  New  SuBtscaiBEBS. 


▲ddrnm  the 


SPKCIMENS  FREE. 


NEW  YORK  OBSERVER, 


NEW  YOBK  CITY. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY, 


REMARKABLE  RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

The  Railwar  ^ge  presents  a  summary  shoe¬ 
ing  the  mileage  of  track  actually  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1880.  The 
footings  are  astonishing,  showing  as  they  do 
that  not  less  than  7027  miles  of  new  track 
were  laid  during  the  past  twelve  months  on  at 
least  234  different  lines.  These  figures  arc 
greater  than  for  any  year  since  1871,  and  the 
mileage  is  greater  by  54  per  cent  than  that  of 
1879.  The  Age  anticipates  that  the  final  fig¬ 
ures  will  increase  the  grand  total  to  7500 
miles — a  mileage  greater  than  has  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  Sutes  or  any  other 
country  in  any  previous  year.  The  only  State 
in  which  no  work  has  been  done  is  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  only  Territories  are  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Indian,  from  which  railroads 
are  kept,  although  eager  to  enter,  and  Alaska. 
Another  year  will  see  large  additions  in  these 
Territories.  Dakota  leads  the  country  with 
680  miles  of  new  track.  Texas  comes  next 
with  6s9.  then  Ohio  525,  New  Mexico  519, 
Iowa  445,  Colorado  401,  Nebraska  385,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kansas  340  each.  The  toul  mileage 
n  the  United  States  is  93,704  against  60,283 
1871,  and  74,096  in  1875. 

Ancient  Likenesses  of  Christ. — An  Eng¬ 
lish  work  entitled  “  The  Likeness  of  Christ,” 
written  by  the  late  Thomas  Heaphy,  and 
edited  by  Wyke  Bayliss,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  archxological  publications  of  recent 
times.  The  full-page  illustrations,  which  are 
executed  in  colors,  fac-simile,  are  twelve  in 
number.  Three  of  these  are  of  the  deepest 
interest  by  far,  for  they  give  what  hitherto  the 
English  public  has  never  yet  had  set  before 
them,  representations  of  (i)  the  picture  pre¬ 
served  in  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter’s,  at  Rome. 
(2)  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Silvestro.  in  the 
same  city,  and  (3)  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomeo,  at  Genoa.  The  first  of  these, 
roughly  painted  with  transparent,  rude  pig¬ 
ments  on  unprepared  cloth,  is  never  shown  to 
visitors  at  Rome,  being  seen  only  by  the  Pope 
and  two  of  the  sacred  conclave  after  they  have 
just  received  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
wonder,  therefore,  is  how  Mr.  Heaphy,  pre¬ 
sumably  a  Protesunt,  obuined  permission  to 
copy  it  This  copy  seems  all  but  perfect,  so 


nobly  and  touchingly  does  it  render  the  divine 
face  of  Him  who  was  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,  and  yet,  above  all  his  human  brethren, 
“  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  ” 
The  authenticated  history  of  this  picture  reaches 
back  to  the  second  century,  tvhile  the  concen¬ 
trated  thought  and  feeling  which  it  displays  “al¬ 
most  force  on  us  the  conviction  that  he  that 
produced  it  must  have  seen  that  which  he  de¬ 
picted.” 


KITCHEN  ECONOMY. 

INTERESTING  TESTS  MADE  BY  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  CHEMIST. 


Frem  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Dr.  Edward  G.  Love,  the  present  analyti¬ 
cal  chemist  for  the  Government,  has  recently 
made  some  interesting  experiments  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  baking-powders.  Dr. 
Love’s  tests  were  made  to  determine  what 


brands  are  the  most  economical  to  use.  And 


as  their  capacity  lies  in  their  leavening  power, 
tests  were  directed  solely  to  ascertain  the 
available  gas  of  each  powder.  Dr.  Love’s 
report  gives  the  following : 

“The  prices  at  which  baking-powders  are 
sold  to  consumers  I  find  to  be  usually  50  cents 
per  pound.  I  have,  therefore,  calculated  their 
relative  commercial  values  according  to  the 
volume  of  gas  yielded  on  a  basis  of  50  cents 
cost  per  pound.” 

Available  Coinpar- 
gaa,  cubic  ative 

Name  of  the  Baking-Powden.  inchci  per  worth 
each  ounce  per  Ib., 
powder,  cents. 


“  Royal”  (cream-tartar  powder) . 

”  Palapeco”  (alum  powder) . 

”  Rumford's”  (phosphate)  fresh . 

“  Rumford's”  (phosphate)  old . 

”  Hanford's  None  Such”  . 

”  Redhead's”  . . 

”  Charm”  (alum  powder) . . 

“  Amaaon”  (alum  powder) . 

”  Cleveland's"  (short  weight,  ounce). 

"Cm" . 

**  Price's  Cream” . 

*'  Lewis’ Condensed” . 

”  Andresrs'  Pearl” . 

“  Hccker’s  Perfect” . 

Bulk  Powder . 

Bulk  Aerated  Powder . 


ray-4 
i35-a 
laa-S 
y*-7 
iat-6 
iiyo 
116-9 
iii-g 
110-8 
106-8 
101 -6 
98-a 
93-a 


75-0 


47Js 

46 


43 

4» 


3»>4 

36K 

36 


3“ 

»9 


Note. — “  I  regard  all  alum  powders  as  very 
unwholesome.  Phosphate  and  tartaric  acid 
powders  liberate  their  gas  too  freely  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  baking,  or  under  varying  climatic 
changes  suffer  deterioration.” 
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Publisher's  Miscellany, 


Lord  Beaconsfield  it  in  such  favor  with 
the  queen  that,  in  spite  of  the  palace  tradition 
which  limits  visits  at  Windsor  Castle  to  a  sin* 
gle  night,  he  has  lately  made  a  much  longer 
stay  there,  alarming  all  the  Liberals  lest  he 
have  undue  influence  over  his  royal  mistress. 
He  lately  presented  her  majesty  with  the  first 
copy  of  **  Endymion,'*  richly  bound,  and  having 
an  autog^ph  inscription.  He  has  taken  a 
lease  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  will  entertain  largely  next  year. 

Baron  Charles  de  Rothschild,  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  has  just  given  |i6o,ooo  for  a  silver-gilt 
cup  of  marvellous  workmanship,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Jammintzer.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  price  ever  paid  in  modem  times  for  a 
single  object  of  art.  The  work  is  the  centre¬ 
piece  of  a  table  service.  It  formed  part  of  the 
estate  of  a  Nuremberg  banker,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  in  the  museum  at  that  place. 
Baron  Rothschild  has  long  had  his  eye  on  it,  and 
finally,  after. as  much  diplomatic  negotiation 
as  commonly  attends  the  settlement  of  a  great 
treaty,  he  has  obtained  possession  of  the  prize. 

Traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal. — The 
total  tonnage  that  has  gone  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  in  the  decennial  period  1870-79,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  about 
33,000,000  tons,  giving  an  annual  average  of 
3,310,000  tons.  In  1879  it  was  3,336,800  tons, 
and  it  had  previously  reached  a  maximum  of 
3,418,900  tons  in  1877,  which  is  about  eight 
times  the  initial  figure,  viz.,  438,900  tons.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  in¬ 
creased  from  485  in  1870,  to  1477  in  1879. 
This  is  a  less  rapid  increase  than  that  of  the 
tonnage,  indicating  that  larger  kinds  of  ships 
have  come  to  pass  through.  The  English  flag 
covers  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  tonnage 
(exactly  76  per  cent).  France,  which  comes 
next,  has  only  a  twelfth,  while  at  first  she  had 
a  fifth.  The  Dutch  and  Italian  flags,  which  at 
first  appeared  little  in  the  canal,  have  together 
obtained  equal  importance  with  the  French 
since  1875.  The  gross  receipts  from  the 
canal  rose  from  some  9,000,000  francs  in  1870 
to  34,000,000  in  1877,  and  they  were  31^)00,000 
last  year.  The  maintenance  of  the  canal 
proves  easy ;  it  requires,  on  an  average,  a 
dredging  of  950,000  cubic  metres,  which  is  ef¬ 
fected  with  economical  and  powerful  engines. 
The  averge 'time  occupied  by  British  troop¬ 
ships  in  the  canal  in  1878  was  about  40  hours 
(17  hours'  actual  passage,  calculated  from  49 
voyages. 

Annual  Product  of  Kerosene. — The  an¬ 
nual  production  of  kerosene  is  now  about 
15,000,000  barrels.  The  first  oil-well  was  sunk 
nearly  twenty-one  years  ago. 


Postal  Cards  Used  in  1878  and  1879. — In 
he  year  1878  the  number  of  postal  cards  used 
in  Europe  was  343.000,000.  During  the  year 
1879  the  number  of  cards  posted  in  the  United 
States  was  346,000,00a 

Libraries  in  Japan. — Within  the  past  six 
years  several  free  circulating  libraries  have 
been  established  in  Japan.  The  largest  of 
these,  which  is  in  the  Confucian  temple  at 
Tokio,  contains  63,840  volumes  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  works,  5163  of  English,  and  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  thousand  volumes  in 
other  European  languages. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  ECLECTic.or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Young  Ireland.  A  Fragment  of  Irish  His¬ 
tory,  i840-t85a  By  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  <&•  Co.  8vo, 
cloth.  Price  $3. 

Scotch  Sermons.  1880.  New  York  :  3.  Ap¬ 
pleton  6*  Co.  i3mo,  cloth,  pp.  345.  Price 
I1.50. 

Modem  Society.  By  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  i8mo,  cloth,  pp.  88. 
Price  50  cents. 

The  Trumpet  -  Major.  A  Novel.  By 
Thomas  Hardy.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &•  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp. 
366.  Price  $1. 

Samkrit  and  its  Kindred  Literature.  Studies 
in  Comparative  Mythology.  By  Laura  Eliza¬ 
beth  Poor.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  i3mo, 
cloth,  pp.  468.  Price,  $3. 

A  Village  Commune.  A  Story.  By“Ouida.” 
Philadelphia:  y.  B.  Lippincott  6r*  Co.  tamo, 
cloth,  pp.  334.  Price,  $1.35. 

An  Astecdotal  History  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  Notices  of  Eminent  Parliamentary 
Men,  and  Examples  of  their  Oratory.  Com¬ 
piled  from  Authentic  Sources  by  George 
Henry  Jennings.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&•  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  530.  Price,  $2. 50. 

May  Marston.  A  Novel.  By  George  Mac¬ 
donald.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <&•  Co. 
l3mo,  cloth,  pp.  467.  Price,  $1.50. 

Health  Primers.  The  Heart  and  its  Func¬ 
tion.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Square 
i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  95.  Price,  40  cents. 

Appletons'  New  Handy- Volume  Series.  All 
Alosse.  By  Andre  Theuriet.  New  York  : 

I  D.  Appleton  3*  Co.  l8mo,  paper,  pp.  156. 
Price,  35  cents. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

<'unpo«ed  of  the  NerTe>fiTiBf  PrlBciples  of  the  Ox* Brain  and  Wheat-Uerm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE- 
8DLTS  IN-  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTl^'E  OF  CX)N8UMPTI0N 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS. 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

rui^ale  IT  Dnuuts  ar  HU,  $1*  F.  CROSBY,  664  a  6G«  Sixth  Arenne,  New  Tark. 

'\7’ctTX  Bell’s  ck,T3.CL  B-oolx.” 

Curee  Malaria,  and  ie  the  beet  Tonic  known. 


Le«dlii(  Phyciclaii*  prevcribe  Van  Beirt“Rye 
and  Rock  ”  in  all  Lan(  diaeaaoa.  For  aale  by  drog- 
glaU  and  groecra,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  Bee  that 
tbia  aignatnre  la  on  label. 


Imperial  Cards, 

SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZER. 

BY  ROCEWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  give*  peieonal 
•ttmtion  to  the  poalng  of  aittere 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  daily. 
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Wei  De  Meyer’s  i 

CtTARSH 

Cl BRE.  rnqneationablj  the  moat  Important  med¬ 
ical  dlacorerr  since  Tarcinatlon.  A  remedy  which 
asfimilatea  with  the  mncona  membrane  and  forma  not 
only  a  local,  bat  a  conntltatlonal  care  at  any 
atage.  One  packai^  generally  anfflcea.  Delivered  by 
Dn^ats  or  by  D.  B.  Diwbt  A  Co.,  4«  Dey  Street, 
N.  yT,  St.SO  complete.  Treatiae  and  remarkable  atate- 
menu  by  the  cured,  mailed  fnm.  The  aflUctod  can 
refer  to 

Dr.  W.  H.  TnuBannu.,  Elgin,  Dl. ; 

Rev.  Olo.  B.  Pratt,  St.  Stephrn’a  Chnrch,  Phila. ; 

Rev.  C.  J.  JoNRS,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

Gbo.  C.  Ooodwim,  Hanover  St. ; 

Mrs.  H.  HARram,  m  Stone  St.,  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Whittumst,  SbelBeld,  Maas.  ; 

Casweix  a  Masset,  Newport,  R.  I.  ; 

Mra.  SuaAK  B.  Lbiohtoh,  New  Market,  N.  H. ; 

Joan  L.  Herrimo,  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  McMeenan  St. ; 
tiso.  G.  PanBURT,  Prop.  West  End  Hotel,  Long 
Branch  ; 

Mrs.  Georor  HATOiir,  West  Roxbnry,  Maas. ; 

Miss  Marct  E.  Raxrbr,  494  Clark  St.,  Chicago ; 

Mrs  M.  E.  SuEXBT,  SIU  Batannah  St,  Stl  Lonis ; 

Paul  Bottom,  the  great  swimmer.  Flashing,  L.  L  ; 

Rev.  C.  H.  Tatlor,  140  Noble  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Sax'l  Benedict,  Jr.,  0B7  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

A  real  care  ofCatarrla  ft>r  $l.SO! 


MARK  THESE  FACTS. 

Holloway’s  Pills. 

To  the  stomach  we  can  trace  dyapepsia,  headache 
and  general  debility ;  to  the  liver,  bile,  Jaandicc, 
and  yellow  fever  ;  to  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  dysen¬ 
tery,  oonstipatlon,  piles,  and  flatnla ;  to  the  longs, 
conanmpUon,  etc.;  to  the  blood,  scrofula,  scorvy, 
and  all  entaneons  emptlooa  By  keeping  these  or¬ 
gans  and  vital  fluid  pare  and  healthy,  we  may  safely 
defy  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  no  medicine  yet 
prepared  for  this  pnrpoae  can  eqnal  the  action  of 
hose  Pills  and  Ointment,  as  they  dive  to  the  seat  of 
disorder,  and  extirpating  its  cause,  destroy  its  effect. 

Important  Caution. 

None  are  genuine  nnleaa  the  signatnre  of  J.  Hat- 
DocK,  as  agent  for  the  United  Mates,  surrounds 
each  box  orPillt  and  Ointment.  Boxes  at  16  cents, 
61  cents,  and  $1  each. 

(W*  There  is  considerable  eaving  by  taking  the 

larger  sixet.  _ _ 

HOLLOWAY  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Depot,  80  Platt  St. 


OKIOUTAL  BTICKIHO  SALVE. 

JThe  genuine  article.  Eatablisbcd  1889- 
Now  put  up  by  the  grandson  of  Peleg 
iV  hue.  The  most  vronderfnl  salve  in  the  world; 

Price,  86  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  R,  DOTY,  Sole  Prop’r,  P.  O.  Box  lOflO,  New  York, 


THE  BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED, 


elastic  truss 
ptrftcl  CWlfan  Mifkl 
rvtaiMlaf  rspCars  mmitr  iIm 
•xmlM  wr  MTtiTtk  BlmiA. 
Ai  •EBATt.r  SASeCSS  FBICSII 
WSt  kjr  SMtU  te  All  pArU  Af  lb* 
AAAAtrj,  8«b4  for  Atll  ilwcTipilv 
drcAlAT  tA  N.  Y.  Klaatic  Tavaa  6r»«, 
M9  Bcsa^waJp  iftw  YAVk.  a 
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PRICE  REOUCER, 


it  Jk  n  ^  -fc#  M  ^  M 

c^)(P^fCC4i*i(btf'Cvt»vBtf'-Hii((iiP'Uu(oi*'  ^xeiE"  “huet*'  cuambi 

utttuo'i"  ^y.rci»«' fticruort-  twrciof'* ''®(UiiK5*'CTE.i  i”;5tJtniort'*'«»uiirit 


''Oi..!  Vol.iI  VOl  J|>  V3i  I*  VOL  V  ''Ot.VI  VflL  yil  ‘Ol  v"' Vol.  Vrji.  )( 
Ci,t.iO»300-lA'  'Ab-NlJ'*  ^  ^ 

fii  s  ili  'fM  *2 
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Chambers’S  Encyclopaedia, 

A  DlCnOMr;Y  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLi:. 


REVISED  POPULAR  EDITION. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volumes,  containing  Eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Pages.  Illnstrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings  and  FOETY 
MAPS,  printed  on  thick  pai>er.  Price  per  set,  in  Cloth,  $26 ;  Library  Sheep,  $30 ; 
Half  Eussia,  $60 ;  Half  Calf,  gUt  back,  $60. 

REVISED  TRADE  EDITION. 

Containing  the  same  as  above,  except  the  Maps,  and  printed  on  thinner  paper. 
Price  in  Cloth,  per  set,  $22.60;  Library  Sheep,  $26;  Half  Calf,  $46. 

Th.  publinhcn  hmre  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  i<«uet  of  “  Chamber.’*  Encyclopasdia,”  which  they 
offer  at  io  low  a  price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  “  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  ”  ii  brought  Within  the  means 
uf  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  merits, “  says  a  srcIUlcnown  critic. '* its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  arid  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  inrormation,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  woih  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
mctaphysict,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiquities,  biography  and  bdles-iettrcs,  ate  all  ducu.ssed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises,  out  to  an  extent  su^ient  to  give  requisite  inlonnation  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  sutqect  justifies  It,  more  minute  detail*  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  pubUshed. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  “Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  themselves  mentally  much  enriched.’’ 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  arc  frequently  calUd  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful :  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  c-unpam 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “Dictianarv  of  f/ief. 
xreraml  Knaeriadge,’’  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  edneators,  “  I  have  no  noitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  ^jpcation  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  litetatutw,  ecienct,  and  genmal 
knowl«%^ if  thqr  fril  M  reward  the  enterprising  publishers  with  a  liberal  patronage,’’ 

Ahvt  wu  b«  sent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  reeeipt  »f  pries, 

AC1BNT8  WANTED. 

K.  K.  PELXOIV, 

BkvTokk  Aancr. 

tS  Bond  M.,  Nvw  Tovlu 
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American  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQUAVINGS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


'Wo  arc  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
•15,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists: 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

OH  BECEIPT  or  fi  AHT  THBR  WILL  BB  SKIT. 


■CBnCT. 

Chocorua  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York,  .... 
Upper  Aussbie  Lake,  Adirondseks,  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .... 
Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carollna,  .  •  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Loads,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph's 
Rivers,  near  -Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rock,  Narragansett  Bay,  .  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  • 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Housatonic,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie,  .... 

Hayna’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Band,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  . 
Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yosemita  Valley,  California,  .  .  .  . 


jnEAWTi  on  r^ntTSD  bt 

BBOBATBI)  BT 

J.  W.  CAsn.BAB,  N.  A. 

R.  HiNsuELWoon. 

J.  F.  Kenbett. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

J.  D.  SxiLUB. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Mombekoer. 

y.  Balch. 

IL  IllKSHELWOOlX 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

IL  Qiokocx. 

J.  Duthib. 

S.  COLXAK. 

H.  S.  BECKwrrn. 

UEOROE  I:VNE88. 

R.  Hinshxlwooo. 

W.  MoirnEROEit. 

y.  Balch. 

M.  F.  II.  Db  Uaas. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

WlLilAM  IIaKT. 

R.  Dudensino. 

W.  Momueboxb. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

J.  M.  IlAKT. 

R.  Hinbhelwood, 

W'.  Mombekoeu. 

IL  Hinshxlwood. 

William  II.  Beard. 

R.  Hinbhelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

J.  Ives  Pease. 

R.  W.  Hubbard. 

W.  Wellbtood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

aBORQB  H.  SmILLIK. 

J.  D.  Smillie. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

Georoe  L.  Brown. 

S.  A.  ScHorr. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hinbhelwood, 

W.  WniTTREDGE. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

R.  UlNSHBLWOOD. 

Address. 


£.  B.  FELTON,  Publiaher, 

Bond  Stx><M9t«  Newsr-ITorlx, 
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EcUctic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


It  M  EI«irMt  BMk  af  ItO  PasM,  Oa*  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  aad  600  IllaetratleBi,  wiih  Deecriptioni  of  the 
Flower*  and  Vofeiablea,  and  Direciiona  for  erow- 
iag.  Onir  10  cents.  In  Knglish  or  Qennaa.  u  yon  ' 
afterward*  order  iced*  dednet  the  10  cent*. 

TII.'K’S  OKEM  are  the  beat  in  the  world.  The 
Plobal  OnsB  will  tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

TIrk’*  Flowor  aod  TefeUbI*  Garden,  I7S  Page*, 

6  Colored  Plates,  800  Engrarlng*.  For  60  cents  in  paper 
corer* ;  $1  in  elegant  cloth.  In.Oennan  or  English. 

Tick’s  Illastrated  Eoathly  ■aaaslne— Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  erery  number,  and  many  flne  Engrav* 
ing*.  Price,  f  I  .SS  a  year  ;  Fire  Copies  for '$5.  Specimen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  cent*  :  8  trial  copie*  for  cents. 
Addreaa  JAMES  VICK,  Bocheater,  N.  Y. 

r  f|  Fancy  Cards  10c.,  or  85  Rose- Bad  or  Motto  Chrome* 
3 U  10c.,  with  name.  J.  B.  Huarao,  Kaaean,  N.  Y. 

UANDBL’S  9IK8SIAII,  50  CENTS. 

Ak  Many  other  Oratorios  at  80  cent*. 

Pirates  of  Penzance,  $1. 

ALAKGB  N  VRIBER  of  operas  at  |1. 

Words  and  Mnsic  Complete. 

4f\f\f\  Volume*  of  CLASSICAL  and  POPULAR 

lUUU  MUSIC  VERY  CHEAP. 

Send  for  catalogue.  H’jr.  A.  PUMJi  A  CO., 

9S  Union  Square,  Jfeto  Fork. 


FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 


POMEROrS  PETROLINE  POROUSEO  PLASTERS. 

medicated  plaster  known. 

IhHIIII  Prindph  of  Petroltum  and  Capsicum. 
IBBBH  Unequalled  as  a  curative  and  counter-irri' 

I  tant— Singly,  8Sc.  iW  dos.,  |8.  Sent  by  mail. 

D.  It.  DOTY  A  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1060,  New  Ytork. 

TO  LIDRABIKS  ASJi  ROOKBUTEBS  . 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclusive,  in  complete 
order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any  sule  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  PuausBBB  OF  “Eclbctic,"  85  fond  St..  N.  Y. 

READERS  &  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO., 

Manafactoren  and  Dealers  in  i 

Lalior-SaTliii  Derices  for  Desk,  smilj,  and  Litinn. 

Sol*  A  nent*  for  th* 

A.  T.  CROSS  StYLOORAPHIO  PKN. 

IllHtrstod  CsUtacM  uS  Prtev-LM  aMvIv  naUj,  **4  fra*  to  ***11- 
CMU.  Evtrv  MM  wM  rM*.  mt  wHtM  wUl  Sb4  to**/  M,.  to  SIMM, 
plhk  tk«  BMt  rowlkto  wlU  kto  UsM  **4  tonaftk. 

Bn4  for  m«,1.  •/  !<•»■■■,  Bmm. 

87  Franklin  Btrsst,  S  Bond  Street.  OS  Btat*  Btreet. 
BOSTOK.  XBW  YORK.  ■  CHlCAOa 


lAKT  BATHS 

IN  ONE 


>  Cwtoutol  Aw*r4 
^  3  M.4*l  Hto  Dfptoaw, 

MiaM  Ik.  varM. 

B  Frto,  RWaea4  ~  ^  OM  Bailu  KMMnd.  i 

MmdM  cwvatoM.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ana  Arbor,  Mich. 


ILLCSTRATED  GARDEN 
VL'k'IIV  GGIDB  of  the  beet  Flowers 
|g[|[|lln  and  Vegetablea,  with  prices  of 
nAMSMSMAkA  geeds,  and  how  to  grow  them.  FRKK 
TO  ALL.  72  will  pay  to  **ndfor  it. 

COLS  ft  BROTHER,  Sbbdsbbb.  PsLLk,  Iowa. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


The  Smile.** 

**Fnn  well  they  langhed,  with  connterfeited  gles, 
At  all  his  Jokes,  for  many  a  Joka  had  he." 


*^The  Froivn.** 

**  And  aoon  the  busy  whiaper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tiding*  when  he  frowned." 


The  aboTe  beaatifal  enifraTin^  appeared 
in  the  Eclbctic  Maoazinb,  but  have  since 
been  mneh  more  highly  finished  bj  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  pnblisbed  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
repreeent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boya  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Ooidamith’s  lines  from  the 
“  Darted  Village.*'  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-aised,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  4^1^  x  6}4  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11x14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  exprese,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  nad  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

0S  BonA  Btroot,  Bow  York. 


"We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica- 
'  tions  on  MEDICINE-  and  SUR- 
!  GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
I  fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other- 
i  wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddrcBS, 

E.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  MAQAZIHE  FOR  $3. 

REDUCED  IN  PRICE 

TO 

$3  per  Annum,  25  cts.  per  Number. 

LlPPINCOn’8  MAGAZINE, 

A  Popular  UlustratedllConthly  of  Literaturt,  Science,  Art,  and  Travel 


Announcement  for  1881. 

With  the  Jnniuiiy  Number,  Lippihcott's  Maoazihb  will  enter  upon  .  New  Sebies,  . 
change  which  will  be  marked  bj  manj  improvementa,  and  a  material  reduction  in,  price. 
Maintaining  the  eame  high  literary  atandard  aa  in  the  paat,  but  preaenting  new  and  attractive 
featnrea — rendering  the  Magazine  aomewhat  lighter  in  character  than  hitherto— ita  con¬ 
ductor.  will  .pare  no  effort,  to  aecure  for  it  the  diatinctive  reputation  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  and  ftrst-dass  Family  Magazine. 

The  rapid  development  of  periodical  literature  during  recent  year,  liaa  been  attended 
not  only  by  a  vaat  increaae  in  the  number  of  readera,  but  by  a  proportionate  advance  in 
tlieir  requirements  The  beat  work  of  trained  and  akilful  writera  haa  first  reached  the 
public  through  thia  medium,  and  in  America,  as  well  as^n  Europe,  magazines  have  become 
the  chief  purveyors  of  intellectual  entertainment.  Some  address  themselves  to  particular 
classes  engaged  in  special  studies,  others  seek  to  meet  the  general  demands  of  the  mass  of 
intelligent  readers.  Ranking  itself  among  the  latter,  Lippincott's  will  aim  to  furnish 
entertainment  and  a  healthy  stimulant  to  those  of  both  sexes  who  find  their  best  mental 
refreshment  in  light  and  attractive  reading. 

Its  new  scheme  will  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  giving  special  prominence  to 
thoee  that  concern  actual  life,  its  interests,  social  aspects,  and  various  phases,  pathetic  and 
amusing,  presented  in  vivid  pictures  and  graphic  sketches.  The  list  of  writers  will  fnclude 
many  new  contributors,  fresh  editorial  departments  will  be  added,  and  illustrations,  carefully 
executed,  will  continue  to  hold  a  place,  j 


FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  BOOK  AND  NEWSDEALERS. 

•  _ _  .  _ 

T  E  I?/  S  :  ■ 

YBABLT  BVBSCBIPTION .  $3  0« 

niHOLB  NViBBBR .  . 33  CBNTS. 

OLTJB  E-A.TES: 

THBBB  COPIBS . ,-..9T  SO 

FIVK  COPI^ .  II  *0 

TBN  COPIBS.  WITH  AN  BXTBA  ICOPT  TO  THB  CEiCB-CiBTTBB.... . 33  00 

SPBCIHBN  NCMBBB  sanUsA.  postpaid,  oa  receipt  of  30  cents. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7/5  <S  7/7  Market  Street,  Ptatadetptiia, 
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EcUctic  JHagaziru  Advertiaer. 


iiATTYi 


Wrlroinr  t«  IH81.— Now  ready.  Style  No.  8,000. 
(A  new  Parlor  Organ.)  The  very  beet  cabinet  or  par¬ 
lor  organ  tor  the  money  to  be  toand  In  thin  country. 
I  challenge  ite  equal.  It  oonUtlne  17  beautiful  Solo 
Btopa,  t  tuU  eets  Golden  Tongwe  Beede,  Sub*Naaa. 
Octave  Coupler,  also,  the  famous  Vox  Oeleete  (which 
A  O#  Htyg  the  sweetest  stop  ever  placed  in  an  organ)  and  Vox 

aXXw  Da  Humana.  Besides  all  this  It  contains  an  entirely  new 
'  and  original  stop  named  “Celestinaor  French  Horn." 
This  beautiful  solo  stop  Is  connected  with  a  distinct 
set  of  powerful  reeds  which  Is  so  tuned  and  voiced 
ss  to  produce  an  exact  Imitation  of  a  french  horn. 
Ithas  the  grand  organ  lightand  left,  (4  Knee  Swells,) 
•Octaves,  fine  walnut  case,  beautiful  french  veneer¬ 
ing,  handsomely  carved, handles  each  end, fine  lamp 
stands,  pocket  for  music,  extra  large  fancy  top. 
Beattys  new  patent  Stop  tctlon,  the  Dnest  actltm 
ever  placed  In  an  organ.  Height,  CO  In.  Depth,  M  In. 
Length,  48  In.  Its  weight  when  boxed  will  be  over 
400  lbs.  It  has  sending  lid.  Its  pedals  are  covered 
with  metal  Instead  of  carpet.  Taking  all  things  In 
consideration.  It  is  the  finest  organ  for  the  money 
ever  built.  Agents  (Uononpollst  price)  for  such  an 
Instrument  is  all  the  way  from  flM  to 

49*  I  will  box  and  deliver 
the  above  oraan  on  board 
cars  here.  Pack  with  It  a  fine 
atool>  book  A.  muaic  foroniy 

VOTXCS.  *y  Koliday  o«irn.-On  account  of 
the  enormous  Increase  In  the  salesof  my  Pianos  and 
Organs,  because  of  my  special  Holiday  offers,  and 
that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  them,  I  hereby  extend  the  offer  until  the 
ao  day  of  Apm,lS81.  Please  write  your  letters  briefly 
and  to  ^e  point.  I  shall  be  very  busy  up  to  April 
30th,  imi.  at  which  time  my  holiday  offers  expire. 

A  very  large  assortment  of  new  and  beautiful 
styles  of  Planoaand  Organs  were  manufactured 
for  the  Holiday  season.  Prices  of  Organs  from  $30 
to  $1,000,  3  to  34  Stops.  Small  Organs  as  low  as  $15.  Beautiful  new  style  Pianos  from  $135  to  $1(100.  The 
demand  for  the  new  style  No.  5000"  the  London"  at  $35.  is  without  a  parallel.  It  Is  by  tar  the  finest 
organ  ever  placed  in  the  market,  as  thousand  will  tesdfy.  I  am  obliged  to  work  my  men  overtime  In 
order  to  fill  the  demand.  I  predict  a  still  greater  sale  of  the  new  style  No.  8,000  at  $t(tS. 

tar  ^tsst  Xllustratsd  Oatalogtts  with  beautiful  atsel  plats  Engraving,  ssat  fres.  Thoss 
desiring  to  purchase  are  requested  to  visit  my  factory  here  and  select  the  instrument  In  person. 


Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F. 


BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey* 


ULUMU9toliieSl.,K.  Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  1  SPECIALTY. 

ITtELniO  BUTES  COKMTTHIOV  SETS,  ETC. 

BAIIIIKRS  niil  SILK  AMD  COLD,  S3  EACH. 

Qend  for  Circular. 


aKSTABUSHED  1840. 

IKPBOTKO  riKLB,  HAUXI,.OPUA 
AND  TOCBISm  eLAWBM. 
Spectacles  and  Bye-Glasses.  Artillcisl  Hnmat 
U.  WALDSTEIN,  Opddan,  41  Unloc 
ilqnafe,  .N.  T.  Catslognes  mailed  bv  encloslag  stamp 
Highest  swards  from  all  the  Worm's  Exhlbltiona 


UrbanaWine  Company, 

HAMMOMDSPOET,  H.  T. 

Brandi  Ofllca,  Ko.  39  Beam  Street,  Vew  York. 
CHAMPAGNES,  COLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  VIneysrds. 

Wlnom  for  fetooramental  I*txp- 
I>osoe  a  Hpcoialty. 


Intaud  BBoiinmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS,  e 


Printing  Presses 

TS  ctBts  to  $175.  Clrcmlan  fraa.  Book  of  Tnt,  10  Mots. 
40  kinds  of  cords.  lOeis.  friurn’ iNgtnKtioa  fcwtk  tints. 
JOtBFH  WAT$01I,1»  Umtmj  York. 


$5  to  $20  K..  Address 


day  St  home.  Samples  worth  $5 
).  Address 

Stimsom  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


see*  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  ontflt 
^OD  free.  Addit 


I  _ 


H.  Hsllstt  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


IlCafkrni  if  you  lovs  Bare  Flowers,  cAoir««( 
KCAUCll  sddrem  ULm  BROTHKKb. 


Keene,  N.  B. 


astonish  and  please.  FRKK. 


i  ni  aWB  EECITATIONS,DIAI..OGUE.S-Tcaper- 
I  LAIw,  ance,  SenrisWntsl,  Comic — ISc.  Abiuk- 
meats,  sll  kinds.  Books,  Music,  etc.  Catalogues  FREE. 
!  HAPPY  HOURS  BAZAR,  5  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adveriieer, 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  TH« 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


Thia  moat  naefnl  and  loxnrioos  bed  la  of  rerj  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  la  required  for  aoftneaa,  though 
in  the  cool  acaaon,  of  coorae,  cnoagh  la  roqnired  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  aneqaalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  upon  Wovmt  Wiu  lathe  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
ia  the  beat  Mattresa  in  uae.  Inreatigate  ita  merita.  Cir- 
cnlara  FREE  to  any  addrcM.  Writa 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CX).. 

Hartford,  Ck>Dn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Sealer  for  the 

Hartfori  Wovea  fire  Mattress. 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

WiMSTOM.  FoasvTHB  Co.,  N.C.,  March  tj.  >88o. 

Gairra—  t  detire  to  expieta  to  you  my  thanks  for 
y '  11 1  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  waa  troubled  with 
d  ys ;  .1  for  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  <  f  your  Hop  Bitters  tome  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  thia  place,  and  my  whole  con¬ 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
bitters.  Very  respectfully,  Rav.  H.  FaRiaxa. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1S80. 

H»p  Bittrrt  think  it  my  duty  to  sei^  you 

a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitteis  are  good  or  not.  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indU 
gestKm;  strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  make 
new  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 

Dr.  a.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

l^p  BtTTRRS  HAMl-rACTURINC  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont,.  or  London,  Eng. 


AND  NOT 

_ I  WEAR  OL’T. 

O  I  by  Watchmakers.  By  mail.  80  eta.  Cirenlars 
OVlnU  I^PJ.S.  BIRCH  a  W  . 88 Day  SL Jf.Y^ 

Tn  All  New  Style  Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards,  Birds 
I U  and  Flowers,  in  lieantifol  Colors,  Gilt  liinge.  Frost¬ 
ed  glaaa  and  Motto,  with  name,  10c.  by  relom  maU. 
Card  and  Paper  Factory,  Northford,  Ct. 


50 


All  Lithographed  Gold,  Floral  and  Motto  Cards. 
No  8  sIDte.  10c.  Agent's  Mammoth  Outfit,  10c. 

Globe  Card  Co.,  Nortliford,  Cl 


50 

50 

GET 


All  Gold,  Chromo  A  Lit'g.  Cards  (no  3  alike), 
name  on,  10c.  CLiMToir  Bror.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

Finest  Chromo,  Qllt  A  Colored,  Scroll  Cards  ever  sold 
10c.  Agents' Samples  tOe.  Q.  A.  Spring,  Northford,  Ct. 

RICH  selling  onr  Rubber  Stamps  and  Mnstc. 
Samples  Free.  Cook  A  Busell,  Cleveland,  O. 


TMjrflreB^Remgdj 
in  either  Liqnid  or  Dry  Form  acta  at 
the  name  time  on  Ihediaennea  of  the 

Liver,  Bowels  and  Eiioeys, 


'iee*  it  wonderful  \ 
idimaeee. 


\  Thi$  eomMrwd  action 
power  to  curt  < 

[WHY  ARE  WE  SICK?| 

Becaum  me  oMpto  thne  great  oronnt  to  be- 

Ieome  ciogoedor  torpid,  and  poieonoini  htimort  I 
art  VterifOrtforeed  into  UitUoodthatelumld  \ 
bt  txpmtd  naturaltg. 


\  BILIorSNESS,  PILES,  CONSTIPATION,  | 
KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  t' KIN  ART 
DISEASES,  FEMALE  WEAKNES.S, 
AND  NEBVOrS  DISORDERS, 

I  bf  causing  frtt  action  gf  thee*  ergane  and  | 
I  reetoring  tMr  poiner  to  Vtrow  off  diseate. 
Why  HnlTer  Bilieea  pains  and  acheal 
Why  tormented  with  Piles,  Constlpntionl  I 
Why  frightened  over  diaordered  Kidneyet  | 
Why  endare  nerroaa  oraiek  keadackesl 
Why  hare  sleepiem  niglitxi 
Cm  K1DN£V>W0RT  andtxJoice  in  heaUk  I 

CFTttopituplnpry  Ycgctahle  Farm,  in  tin  | 

t^cins  one  parkin  of  wni.  ii  iiiiiK 
,t^of  mcdlctiwi. 

In JCIonld  Farm,TcrT  Conoentrated,  I 
nrf.»r  tl^  cor^v,  n..  li. .  of  thiai  that  canir>t| 
Cyr^ditypropan  il,  Jtaetm  • 

IITia 

BET  irOFTOCB  DHCOOnfr.  PRICE,  #1.00.1 
WELL-S,  BICRAKOSON  A  CO.,  Prop's, 

fWin  w-nd  the  dry  po^t  pnl  t  .)  IU  RI  IVi.TOR,  TT. 
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Splendid  Flower  Seeds,  fresh,  prize  strains.  Dwiss 
a^  Oladiolus.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

B.  WYIHAN,  Jr.,  Rockford,  111. 


lOSEPH  r;>  llotYIs 

^ '  STEEL^PENS. 

r  C  P  O  Aaenta*  mroOt  per  week.  Will 
nn  prove  it  or  forfeit  S500.  Outfit  and 
Ne'e  W  ■  U  w  samplee  worth  $5  free.  Addrevs 
S.  O.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


Cold  Medal.  Paris.  (87S. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  througnout  the  World. 

rn  ELEGANT  NEW  STYLE  CARDS.  Gilt  Fringe, 
9U  Chromo,  Fan,  Ivy  Wreath,  Ollt-V ase  of  Roeee,  etc., 
no  8  alike,  name  on,  10c.  by  return  mail. 
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There  is  no  qaesUon  of  prominence  in  religion,  politics,  science,  edneation,  Snance,  or  any  other  department 
of  hnman  knowiedge  which  Tna  Indbpbhdeht  does  not  dtocoa*.  It  has  regular  departments  devoted  to  Biblical 
Research,  llissious.  Religious  Intolligcnce,  Book  Reviews  and  Literary  News,  tbe  Bunday^pcbool,  Xdneation,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Sanitary  Qaestions,  Fine  Arts,  the  movements  of  Ministers,  Personalities,  News  of  the  Week.  Financial  and 
Oowmercial  matters.  Flowers  and  Farming,  and  Insurance.  In  its  religious  department  it  gives  news  and  autistic* 
of  all  denominations  of  Christian*,  everywhere.  In  fulness,  accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness  this  department  is 
nnequalied.  Several  columns  of  stories  and  poems  adapted  to  old  and  young  are  given  every  week,  with  a  coinma 
of  pusalee.' 

From  time  toHime  sermons  by  eminent  ministers  are  published.  The  current  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed 
in  our  editorial  columns  freely  and  vigoronaly.  We  are  not  afraid  to  sUte  oar  opinions. 
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One  subscription  one  year,  in  advance . OO 

For  •month*.  $1.80;  for  8  months .  74 

On*  auhecrtpiioii  two  years,  in  advance . .  .  .  g  oO 


One  auhacriptiun  srith  one  Maw  subscriber,  both  in  advance,  ia  one  remittance .  &  UU 

One  subscription  with  two  naw  subscribers,  all  three  In  advance,  in  one  remitunce . . .  7  OO 

On*  subscription  with  three  mbw  subecribera,  all  four  In  advance,  in  one  remitlance .  g  &0 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AtsirrsD  sv  mstimguished  members  or  the  royal  collrgbs  or  ravsicixits 

AMD  BURGEOMS,  LOMDOW. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  waa  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  b^  competent  and  tmitworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice ;  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  eveirthing  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

XW'The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

{Testimony  of  Mrs.  Brasset.) 

**  Of  ooane,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yacht,  we  have  had  namerona  cases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr, 

Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilsou’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuvalnable.** — 
Mrs.  Brasset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  t  "le  Taeht "  Sunbeam." 


Large  Svo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  russia,  15.50. 

ONLY  HY  @tJJ38CIlII*TION. 

It  can  be  had  of  our  agents,  or  where  see  have  no  agents  it  teiU  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  pubUehers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Fublishers, 

9S  Bond  Btroot,  Now  Tork, 
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THE  EASY  WAY. 


/ 

'  Bsated  in  a  iaxnrfona  paUee  oar  whirling  ni  with  IMtnInc  ipeed  toward  the  PaeMc  coast,  wa  were  fast 
teUpalna  Into  that  dreamy  condition  of  mind  which  the  monotony  of  oontlnooua  trard  Induoes.  Meariy 
all  our  fellow  pa  men  gem  were  Blmllariy  influenced,  except  a  smali  group  who  wera  aanlduoua  in  their 
attention  to  a  leemingly  heaithy  and  robust  young  man.  The  young  man  attracted  our  attention  by  what 
seemed  either  his  InduTerence  or  helpleasness,  and  we  were  resolved  to  “see  the  whole  thing  through.*’  By 
this  time  we  were  drawing  near  to  an  express  and  refreshment  station,  and  our  indifferent  young  friend 

Stve  some  sign  which  caused  a  gentleman  attendant  to  leave  the  car  and  procure  for  him  some  fruit.  On 
1h  way  back  toward  the  invalid  we  allowed  our  curiosity  full  liberty,  and  Inquired  ooncemlng  his  charge. 
With  rare  politeness  he  explained  that  the  young  man  was  the  victim  of  an  agonising  type  of  rneumatlsm, 
which  was  alwa.vs  worse  In  the  Spring  and  Fall,  and  that  they  ware  removlnt  the  patient  to  the  Paclflc 
coast  for  the  benefit  of  climatic  influence,  as  medicine  had  ceased  to  affect  hH  case  at  alL  Wo  thankod 
him  and  fell  into  an  easy  conversation  with  a  neweomerwho  h^  boarded  the  train  at  tha  station,  and 
was  for  a  time  our  crnnpagaoa  de  nogope.  This  companion  of  the  trip,  we  reasoned,  most  be  either  a  very 
good  or  very  wicked  man,  as  our  eyes  for  the  flmt  time  fell  upon  bis  heavy  portr-staaleau,  bearing  the 
mystical  name  “Sr.  Jacoaa.”  We  inquired  diplomatically  about  his  destination,  ate., etc.,  and  soon  we 
learned  that  the  affable  stranger  was  a  public  benefactor  in  the  rote  of  representative  of  the  Sr.  JacossOu. 
Interest.  At  the  next  station  our  invalid  traveler  and  the  Sr.  Jacosa  On.  representative  were  transferred  to 
a  compartment  of  the  car  fur  an  interchange  of  views  and  experiences ;  and  we  think  something  cheering 
must  have  been  heard  and  felt  by  our  Invalid,  for  before  we  reached  our  destination— flan  Frandsoo— this 
same  invalid  was  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  any  one  aboard  the  train,  free  from  pain  and  as  voluble  con- 
oeming  the  merits  of  that  wonderful  remedy  fur  Rheumatism,  flr.  jAcuas  Olt.  as  a  achooi-glrl  on  com¬ 
mencement  day.—  WewUm  Eaettangr. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  Inappropriate  to  present  the  following  statements  relative  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Old  Oerman  Remedy : 


HAVED  FROM  THE  POORIlOrHE. 

“  For  many  years  David  Alllngsworth  suffered  with 
Rheumatism,  and  notwithstanding  the  best  medical 
attendance,  could  nut  find  relief.  He  came  to  the 
fleiota  County  Poorhouse,  and  had  to  be  carried  Into 
and  out  of  b^,  on  account  of  his  helpless  condltkm. 
After  the  failure  of  all  the  remedies  which  had  bean 
applied,  the  Directors  of  the  Poorhouse  resolved  to 
use  the  oelebrated  Oerman  Remedy,  Bt.  Jacobs  OH, 
and  this  was  a  fortunate  resolution;  for,  with  the 
trial  of  one  bottle,  the  patient  was  already  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  when  four  bottles  had  been  used  upon  him, 
he  could  again  walk  about  without  the  use  of  a  cane. 

The  facts,  as  above  stated,  will  be  vouched  for  by 
the  adltor  of  the  Portamuuth  (Ohio)  Cbrregpoiwfeaf. 


Amos  James,  Esq.,  proprietor  Huron  House,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  writes ;  I  suffered  with  Rheumatism 
so  badly  that  I  was  unable  to  use  my  arm  for  three 
monthA  Nothing  gave  relief,  and  I  was  In  despair, 
when  some  one  recommended  81.  Jacobs  OU.  I  tried 
it,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  found  relief.  Continu¬ 
ing  Its  use,  five  bottles  cure*!  me  entirely.  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  afflicted  with  Rheumatism. 


One  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  Boston 
Is  the  Emerson  Plano  Company,  whose  pianos  are 
used  with  high  appreciation  and  satisfaction  through¬ 
out  the  world.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jos.  Oramer,  one  of  the  proprietors,  that  gentleman 
remarked ;  I  have  used  that  valuable  remedy,  St. 
Jacobs  Oil,  in  my  family,  and  found  It  to  be  so  bene- 
flclal  that  I  will  never  be  without  it.  It  has  cured 
me  of  a  severe  case  of  Rheunmtlsm  after  other  rem¬ 
edies  had  failed. 


Bev.  A.  A.  Allen,  who  Is  well  known  In  Michigan, 
and  more  particularly  In  Oakland  county  where  he 
is  familiarly  addressed  or  spoken  of  at  “Father 
Allen,”  thus  speaks :  My  wim,  who  has  not  rested 
well,  and  who  has  been  troubled  with  chronic  Rheu¬ 
matism  for  the  past  six  years,  hearing  of  the  won¬ 
derful  cures  made  by  St.  Jacobs  0(1,  bought  a  bottle 
at  Carroll's  Drug  Store,  one  day  last  month,  and 
with  one  application,  rested  well  for  the  night,  free 
from  all  pmn,  the  first  time  In  six  years.  She  used 
one  bottle,  and  was  entirely  cured  of  all  Rheums 
ttsm  and  pains.  We  always  keep  It  at  our  home. 
My  neighbors,  hearing  of  the  permanent  cure,  also 
provided  themselves  with  flt.  Jacobs  OH. 


Mr.  Oitbert  Hrnfleld,  lOK  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IIL,  says ;  This  Is  to  certify,  that,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  the  most  excruciating  pain  for  two  years  from 
chronic  Rheumatism,  and  using  Immense  quantities 
of  liniments,  oils  and  physicians’  recipes,  I  used  Bt. 
Jacobs  OU  (recommended  to  me  by  a  friend)  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  have  not  suffered  with  Rheumatism 
from  that  time  to  the  present— nearly  six  montha 
I  now  consider  mysslf  entirely  cured,  thanks  to  8t. 
Jacobs  0^ 


A  RE:«IIMHCENrE  af  the  HRE.\T  FIRE. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  No.  IDS 
Slgel  street,  Chicago,  our  reporter  found  Mrs.  O'Don  ■ 
Dell,  who  said  that  eight  years  ago,  just  after  the 
fire,  she  contracted  Rheumatism  in  the  feet,  and 
that  after  trying  all  kinds  of  reuiediea— some  of 
which  cost  as  much  as  two  dollars  a  tiottle— she  had 
recently  heard  of  Bt.  Jacobs  OU,  and  had  given  it  a 
trial,  the  result  being  that  a  few  applications 
changed  her  from  a  iM-iidden  cripple  to  a  strong 
woman,  able  to  dance  about  the  floor  as  in  her  youth¬ 
ful  daya— Chioogo  Tribune. 


J.  Jackson  Smith,  Esq.,  Councilman,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  recently  recommended  8t.  Jacobs  OH  to  a 
prominent  politician  in  that  city,  who  was  a  martyr 
to  rhenmatlc  aches  and  pains.  His  shoulder  was  so 
badly  afflicted  that  It  was  Impossible  fur  him  to  use 
a  pen.  He  assured  roe,  Mr.  Smith  said,  that  he  was 
materitlly  benefltted  after  the  first  rubbing,  and  that 
by  constant  use  since,  he  has  succeeded  in  entirely 
ridding  himself  of  the  complaint.  I  have  Introduced 
the  Oil  Into  my  family,  believing  that  it  la  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  thing  to  have  within  reach.  My  84>n  has 
used  it  for  headache  with  good  success.  The  truth  is, 
by  the  amount  of  talk  one  heart  dally  about  St. 
Jacobs  OH,  it  seems  as  though  It  was  destined  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  most  Important  position  in  every  household.  , 


Undoubtedly  it  is  a  remarkable  medlelne,  says 
Stat^y  Hill,  iSiq.,  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Inclined  Plane 
Railway.  ClnclnnatL  I  was  limping  about,  hardly 
able  to  move,  with  Rheumatism  in  the  hip,  or 
Sciatica.  Hearing  of  St.  Jacobs  OH,  I  procured  a  Dot¬ 
tle  of  It,  and  with  the  third  application  was  able  to 
go  about  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort. 


The  La  Fayette  (Ind.)  Daily  Courier  lately  re¬ 
marked  :  We  cheerfully  give  our  readers  the  bmeflt 
of  the  following,  imparted  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Wend- 
llng  of  this  city :  I  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  live 
weeks  with  Rheumatism,  during  which  time  my  left 
leg  was  powerless.  I  procured  a  bottle  of  St.  Jacobs 
Oil,  and  after  using  it  for  five  or  six  days,  I  was  on 
my  feet  again  and  perfectly  cured.  We  congratulate 
our  friend  on  his  recovery,  and  the  public  on  the  fact 
that  a  reliable  cure  for  one  of  the  moot  painful  ali¬ 
ments  has  at  last  been  found. 


Mr.  J.  Dawson,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Dawson  A  Bon, 
Druggists,  Rochester,  Ind.,  was  attacked  with  Sciatic 
Rheumatism  about  December  lUtb  last,  and  for  four 
weeks  suoce^ing  February  10th  oould  scarcely  leave 
hts  room.  He  used  St.  Jacobs  OH.  and  Is  now  able  to 
be  at  his  place  of  business,  feeling  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  recent  affliction.  The  inference  is  con¬ 
vincing.  The  run  which  St.  Jacobs  OH  is  having  is, 
these  gentlemen  say,  unprecedented,  and  the  article 
Is  rapidly  displacing  all  other  rheumatic  remedies  as 
fast  os  lu  virtues  become  known. 
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JVii  THl.  /  ;  .'  //a//  .  At  A'  \r-r.i>OK,  or  u  /  AAf/XC,  or  /•( 
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cal  coli^•£liotl^.  :.;ni  font!  n  i:<>  •li.iili't .'d  to  atford  IxHli  auU;iii;nKi:oU- 

Oor  INl  ilirlll.lei  IKjni  ■  .'f 

Historians^  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

OOiV'I  F*  i  -l  Lj:  -  1  .'\i X  > 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  « I'i.  1.  L.  fiLLiwing,  ‘  *-  il  from  O'ir  lie*  ■  ”  •  'v*.  -■  .i-  Moa  of  thett  Ko;,.  bikI  v;i:i'  iy. 


PORTRAITS. 

THOtL  B.  MACAUL.^Y. 
JBI.  ASTHONY  FBOUDB. 
ALFKED  TENBTSOir. 

H.  W.  LOKG  FELLOW. 
etJSIAT  DOSE. 
LABDBEB. 

FSOF.  S.  A.  FSOCIOB. 
FBOr.  OHAS.  DABWIX. 
FBOF.  HFXLEY. 

FBOF.  XTNOALL. 

EARL  OF  SEBBT. 

COUin  BISMARCK. 

CHA8.  O'CONOR. 

WM.  X.  EVABTS. 

GEO.  MACDONALD. 

WX.  BLACK. 


The  cttCTBvliij*  r.  ■  ’.■)i:re4c  i 
udlrut*  the  11  t  .j.  ■  the  «n.iri 
Tliuy  sr(y|i  ii.'.  i  n  i  h.  %yy  quarro 
Wc  luriaila  ..  .  i  i;L3  ur  uo 


)i:re4c  1  iln;  C«U! 
the  «n.iravi»e  fsolw 
V  quarto  .4aiR( 

;t.3  ur  purtfOtltK^,  1 

I^arloo 


JOc.  earhf  or  l!i  •  lUfrorln 


Wo  wlU  niiike  at  !• 

hJmMlf. 

8cndt|0«a.'.'  -  • 

for  CCUtfB-Uh.c. 


1  O'ir  lie*  '  '1  •  'vi' -■  .1- Mon  of  Ihott  Ko;,.  and  Viiri'  iy. 

I  HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

A  I  SIK  W  ALTER  SCOTT  AND  FBIENM. 

j  IITBRAKY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  RETK0LD& 

I  SHAKESPEARE  AND  CONTI KFORARIKSl 

I  CONGRESS  OF  YIFlfMA. 

I  SCHILLBR  AT  THE  CODRT  OF  WTEKAR. 

I  WASHINGTON  IRVUiS  AND  FRXKNDA 

VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROK  BDBENS. 

IDEAL .  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROX  HOKE. 

FLOWER-GATHERER& 

OLD  XOETALITY. 

BUND-XAN'SBDFF. 

BEATRICE  D£  CENCI. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 

'  HOME  TREASURES, 

to  aid  in  acitci  '>n,  ao  that  persona  glvlni;  o-.:  r  ■  oul, 

(t  W*  14  inefeci.  and  can  be  aent  by  mail  or  cirnri  r-  V  ■'  it  u^iory. 
i^In^  from  lim  to  fifty  oiipavuiga,  in  itt ,  TiO  toutB 

3?5ri.sx'a.''irij.agjs. 

1^  jmrtfolto.  prep*tidf  on  rroeipt  of  $1.30, 

EiiU  bo  sent  whenev  r  required,  or  thu  piirch*:.er  caa  aoloct  for 
fe  M'leMS'm  .  irtfoJIo,  ?i  rap-book  or  haadeoinc’y  bound  toJsSk^ 


OATAi.ocntn  afBWr  to  ant  -ftoimiwii 

E.  R.  RELT^,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Nkw-Yoi^* 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER^S 


WvranKd  abtoiuM^  purm 
Cot*n,  frum  which  IIm  oxccm 
of  oil  boe  hwni  rMwved.  It  ia  a 
daUcioiM  (iiteh,  uottrithiog  aad 
atr«r)Rb«utug;  oaaily  digeatvd; 
fiJmlnhly  adaptad  lor  iaralidt 
M  wdl  ae  prnKma  ia  bealtb. 

Sold  hy  Urootn  erorywhcre. 

w.  bakeh  &00., 

I>orcMM*er,  Jfaw. 


«oiJ»  mkbaIh  pajku.  i»r«. 

a  BAKER’S 

t’  CHOCOUTES 

r>c/bm^  rr*mSmn  CkanXc,  tha  Wnt 
pnpantiM  of  Plata  abocolatalhr 
Ely  w  -Btkn't  Bnaljm  Chraa. 
ttam  whlrti  Hr  tkaaw  of  eU  haa  bent 
iwoaad,  aalHy  OtcRUd  and  admiiably 
aflaptait  fer  tBTiHdi.  ~  BmUi  M  Vmullit 
OaeaUlf,  aaa  driak  at  eataa  aa  tm- 
Mlgoeiy  ia  a  dcBciaotarticia  i  Mcbiy 
niinioMaiil  by  toarMa-A^t 
A'ma,  htaalnabla  aa  a  dM  fee  aMi- 
dno.— (Arnaaa  Aaaat  Claeitati,  a 
aaoal  caatUdat  arttalt  fcr  fkadBH. 

SoU  hf  Sroeon  OTCirwIwro. 

W.BAKEIi  afc  OO.* 

XiamhRdei',  Jfdaa. 


:OF  HARTFORD 

.MUn-Ks 

PmONAL  INStmANCE, 

ALL  FORMS, 

Life,  Acciieiit,  or  Boil  Coilioel 

The  Baloi  are  Low ;  tbc  &^ril.v  ia  beaend  <iue>:V«i ; 
the  Contioct  plain ond  definite;  tlio  liiauracK'  i  tv. 


( nsii  (dpital,  .  .  .  . 

(’noil  AsiietH,  over  .  .  fd,(N>0,iMN) 

Siirplm  In  Polirj'-lioWers,  ovit  i{tl,806,(WHI 

Kvery  man  »A«et!  Life  fe  >1  any  valae  to  hi:>’^'lf  or 
oihera  shonid  aecnre  protection  agaiiut  1cm  by 

DEATH  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

Appiff  to  any  Affimt,  or  leritf  to  tk«  Camitn ny 
•t  HnrtforA,  CvHfa. 

Ageute  write  General  Aceidi-nt  I'oiii  u  by  tl:<-  ir. .  : 
or  year,  at  Aort  notice,  and  toau.  A<  ciic-nt  Tlvki ' .  fer 
una  to  thirty  day*. 


3:  ^ 


the  FOR.M  A  di^Y  CAU4ED  VASEMKR,  PKTROf.aCX  IS  <itvrx  TO  '■  A  ?,r; 

FHAEawy  JN-  A.V  .;y^LCfFa.y  PCKF.  HIOHLY  COXt-KSTRATED.  AKI»  T  N(>n<E<’TtO.\  AHI.K  SH*H 
T^TI?.  <''>Ll>g,  AMI  OTHER  mPl'RmEa,  R^CH  HAVK  HlTRRKto  PltKVl.M  FlJ 
THE  US«  or  PKTK'^l.KI-JM  P  yijSlIcjNR  ARE  KXTIReLy  ttninfArED,  AXD  THE  VAREUNE  is  A.s 
HASHUteS  AXO  DEUaHTrt  L  TO  1,’SE  AS  CREAM. 

Tike  moat  raltiaNe  famtlr  remedy  known  tor  the  treatment  of  w«NR>da.hnma.M)re<.  mi.-,  ckln  d:-.. 
rheumattani.ehllldaliia.  ratarrit,  nwmAotdi.etc.  Aiaofurooogfea,eoldB,aoro  Ihomt,  croup  amt  dlphtla  rt,>.rtr. 
It  baa  reueirtid  the  unanlmoit*  endoraeroant  of  the  Medical  Pram  amt  lVqfaMhm.s»-tentii-ii  mul  Ji'Ui  d.iK'  »r  <i!i 
charaet.T!«  thrmifhovt  the  world,  aa  betas  tbn  Beat  Bemadj'  Enonn. 


At  nn  emfPJbt.Tojiclfae  t$miperi»rto«iu otter  tHlntaneryMM$aeMrm  Ut  ktali';  " 

^  r*tltriny»am/mTif:'Cr-'fltetr}AUafftUe,tindUiirapHlyMAmotk«pfarcomtMe*-iHH-tatl<’  to  l/f  a  1 
^  o/UttixirtoM- r  >mpleyt9n]pymlert,pomattet,co*mtHet,amdodk»reominmmd».  Jt  KiULf^i'tke  ■  etf. 
rofter,  ititd  fi0K>nfk*r  thoMamy  e»tmetlomtrimmt€tl,aKd  will  frtitne  tht  btonty  tnoi  fi-wl  ..  i 

tirikektalfki/  l  omptextoA. 

_  POMADE  VAl*fl.tMP„-WTU.  CORE  DAXDWPP AXD MAME  THE  H.iTR  <iRO%V  WHKX  XOTRI.VW 

Kse  vriT-b.  ai.  a9  (.’ext«  axo  ti  .so 

_  VAliEl.lVE  rQi.UC:jlEAM.-K)R  IRSITATIOIfS  OF  THE  SKtX,  CHAHNU  vF  INKAXTt,  yOR 
THE  tVl>!Pl.t:XIOX;^APPEn  HAM*.  *c,  «e.,  *.<.  AS  A.Nt)  M  CERTS, 

-  VASEI.IVE  CAMPaOR  irE.-POR  PIMPLBB.  RLOrcHEB.  Ae.,  M  CK.STE 
^VAsfl.lEE  TOILET  tSOAP.-BMCHXIEirr.  BLAXD,  AMTBOPTte  tEXCELS  ALt.  rOU.tr  SOaMO. 
Cot/iATBE  Co.  wi!I,:::.fd]ttbeaeBTtlc1«a,  If  yo«  cannot  obtain  them  of  year  Dnigsiat.  Xom-  (leiiulnC'  xcejH  In. 

«>Hginal  twi-kajm. 

•rand  Medaibnt  Fhltedclpliis  nnd  Pnrla  EirwIUsk.  SNal  •!  Prtcrcu  by  Aacfimb  Insilible. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

Conposed  of  the  NrrTe>^iTiB|^  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-iiierin. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION.  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS. 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS.  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NtRVES  WITH 
!  THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

I  For  sale  ky  Driizists  or  lail.  $1.  F.  CROSBY,  gib  a  GGG  sixth  Arenne,  New  Yerk. 


TTa-n  Bell’s  ‘‘Bye  a-xxcl  BooIsl” 

Curen  Malaria,  and  the  best  Tonic  known. 

Leading  Pbyeiciani  preecribe  Van  Beil's  “  Rye 
and  Bock  ”  in  all  Lang  diseases.  For  sale  by  drng- 
gists  and  grocers,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  See  that 
this  oignatare  is  on  label. 


Imperial  Cards, 

SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZER.  I 

BY  ROCKWOOD,  I 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST.  | 
Mr.  Bockwood  gi^es  permnal  . 
attention  to  the  posing  of  aitters  I 
from  0  to  4  o'clock  daily.  I 


Wei  De  Meyer's 

Catarrh 

Cure.  Unquestionably  the  most  important  med¬ 
ical  dlscoTeqr  since  varcination.  A  remedy  which 
aastmllates  with  the  mucoas  membrane  and  forma  not 
Mljr  a  local,  but  a  roiiatllutlonal  care  at  any 
stage.  One  package  generally  suffices.  Delivered  by 
DruBgists  or  by  D  B.  Diwbt  A  Co.,  44  Dey  Street, 
N.  iT,  $1.60  complete.  Treatise  and  remarkable  staie- 
menta  by  the  cured,  mailed  f>ee.  The  afflicted  can 
refer  to 

Dr.  W.  H.  TBonoaLL,  Elgin,  III. ; 

Ber.  Obo.  E.  Pratt,  st.  Stephen's  Church,  Pbila. ; 

iRer.  C.  J.  JoMBS,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

(iao.  C.  OooDwiN,  Hanover  St.  ; 

1  Mra.  H.  BaRPaR,  m  Stone  St..  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mra.  A.  J.  WuiTTLBaBT,  Sheffield,  Maas.  ; 

(  CsawiLL  A  MaasBT,  Newport,  R.  1.  ; 

I .  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Lbiobtoh,  New  Market,  N.  H.  ; 
j.  doRR  L.  Hbrrino,  cor.  Park  Are.  and  McMeehan  St. ; 
cr  Gbo.  O.  PaRaRUBT,  Prop.  West  End  Hotel,  Long 
tt  Branch ; 

P  Mra.  Qborob  Hatorn,  West  Boabnry,  Masa. ; 
j  Miaa  Mabct  B.  Ranker,  404  Clark  St.,  Cliicago  ; 

I  Mra  M.  E.  Srenbt,  8028  Savannah  St.,  St.  Lonla ; 

Padi.  Boyton,  the  great  swimmer,  KInshing,  L.  1.  .* 

I  Rev.  C.  H.  Tatlor,  140  Noble  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

^  Sam'l  BBNBOtcT,  Jr.,  097  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

I  A  real  care  of  Catarrh  for  $1.50! 


DR.  HAYDOCK’S 

Now  Liver  Lill. 

(SUGAR-COATED.) 

OAT  A  IS  A  DOSE. 

OXE  PILL  IS  A  DOSE. 

ONE  PILL  IS  A  DOSE. 
These  Pills  sre  an  absolute  cure  for  all  bilious  and 
malarial  affections.  They  grapple  w  ith  disease  at  its 
fountain  head,  and  root  it  out  of  the  patient's  system  at 
mice.  They  fortify  the  body  againal  disease  in  all  forma 
of  sudden  attacks  and  epidemics,  and  enable  all  to 
brave  the  miasmatic  danuer  of  swrmps  and  foreaia. 
One  vial  of  DR.  HAYDOCK'S  NEW  LIVER  PILLS 
relieve-  the  entire  system  of  pains  and  aches,  enliveua 
the  spirits,  and  sends  new  blood. 

EACH  VUL  tXlNTAINS  TWENTY  PILLS. 

OiM  PUi  it  a  Do.*. 

l»rloo.  Twenty  -  II  vw  OentM. 

FOR  SALF.  BE  ALL  DKl'GGISTS. 
CAUTION.— None  arc  gennine  unless  the  signature 
of  ALLEN  HAYDOCK  surrounds  each  Vial  of  Pills. 
Every  PiU  it  Sttgar-  Coated.  If  your  druggist  dnea  not 
keep  them,  w«  will  mail  them  tree  to  auy  address  on 
reeeipl  of  25  cents.  Five  vials  for  $1. 

BUY  AT  ONCE  I  DO  NOT  DEI.AY  I 

HAYDOCK  A  CO., 

30  Platt  Street,  New  Yobk. 


PELEG 

WHITE'S 


OSIOUIAL  STICKING  SALVE. 

The  gennine  article.  Established  IftSI- 


_  Now  put  up  by  the  grandson  of  Pcieg 

\S  line.  I'lie  most  wonderful  salve  in  the  world. 

Price,  25  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  R.  DOTY,  Sole  Prop'r,  P.  O.  Box  1060,  New  York. 


the  best  truss  ever  used 


Th.  (tsulM  elastic  truss 

1$  worn  with  fwrfAct  comfort  nickt 
Ar.il  day,  rvlAiniog  ra|»(ar«  nsdor  tso 
bardoBt  •sorclM  or  tevoroft 
Sold  Al  OBSATLY  SCfkVCKO  PSICB* 
sad  Boat  by  mail  to  alt  parta  of  tW 
cooatry.  Send  for  full  doo npitvo 
etrcalar  lo  N.  T.  Elabtic  TsvaaOD.. 
Ids  Broadway,  Now  York. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

lA  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASSISTU)  BY  DISTINCUISMKD  MEMBERS  OR  THB  BOVAL  COLLEGES  OT  PHYSICIAKS 
AMD  SURGEONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellirible  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ;  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

f^The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tettimony  of  Mr».  Brabsbt.) 

■'  “Of  course,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yacht,  we  haye  had  numerous  cases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  Las  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Luikester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilso  i’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  invaluable.” — 
Mrs.  B&absst,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  t  'ie  Yacht  “  Sunbeam." 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  russia,  15.50. 
^  i3r“woiL.r>  OT'fiL.'v  hy  wuii@ciiii»tion. 

It  can  he  had  of  our  agents,  or  where  we  have  no  agents  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  publishers. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  R.  FELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

8M  Bond  Strtet,  STvur  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Wr  have  received  from  our  subscribers 
quite  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
February  Eclectic  contained  the  steel  en¬ 
graving  which  has  always  hitherto  appeared  in 
each  number.  In  response  to  these  inquiries, 
we  would  say  that  by  reference  to  our  prospec¬ 
tus  for  i88i,  in  the  December  Eci.ectic,  they 
will  see  that,  in  place  of  an  engraving  in  each 
number,  we  have  added  to  our  reading  mat¬ 
ter  nearly  two. hundred  pages  for  the  present 
year  over  that  of  previous  years,  or,  to  state  it 
in  other  words,  we  give  them  a  little  over 
thirteen  numbers  for  i88i  of  the  same  size  as 
the  numbers  for  1880,  and  such  engravings  as 
do  appear  will  be  of  greatly  superior  finish  and 
quality,  similar  to  that  of  the  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Marguerite  which  appeared  in  our  Jan¬ 
uary  issue. 

This  course  was'decided  upon  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  many  of  our  subscribers  who 
agreed  with  us  that  we  had  well-nigh  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  list  of  subjects  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  appear  in  such  a  periodical  as  the 
Eclectic,  and  who  preferred  first<lass  read¬ 
ing  matter  to  portraits  of  second-  or  third-class 
men.  _ 

CONDEMNED. 

ALUM  BAKING  POWr>ERS  IN  COURT — INTER¬ 
ESTING  TESTIMONY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

Ytrk  Timet.} 

Within  the  past  two  years,  a  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  waged  between  manufacturers, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  alum  as  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cream  of  tartar,  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers  of  baking  powders.  The  handsome 
profits  yielded  by  using  the  substitute  have  in¬ 
duced  dealers  as  well  as  manufacturers  to  push 
them  into  the  hands  of  consumers,  sometimes 
under  definite  brands,  frequently  by  weighing 
out  in  bulk  without  any  distinguishing  name. 

Are  such  powders  wholesome  ?  The  Royal 
Raking  Powder  Co.,  who  make  a  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder,  declared  that  they  are 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  while  others 
who  make  alum  powders  claim  that  they  are 
not.  The  whole  matter,  as  to  the  effects  of 


these  alum  powders,  has  finally  been  brought 
into  the  courts,  and  the  case  was  tried  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  York  City  before 
Chief-Justice  Sedgwick,  reported  substantially 
as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

CONCLUSION  OF  A  LITTLE  TROUBLE  BETWEEN  A 
CHEMIST  AND  AN  EDITOR. 

The  suit  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mott  against  Jabez 
Burns,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  this 
country  produces  at  least  forty-two  different 
kinds  of  baking  powders.  Neither  Burns  nor 
Mott  has  been  found  guilty  of  making  the  bak¬ 
ing  powders,  but  Burns,  who  is  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  called  the  Spice  Mill,  has  been 
severely  mulcted  for  libel  in  his  efforts  to  make 
his  paper  spicy.  Dr.  Mott,  it  appears,  is  a 
chemist,  and  at  one  time  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  analyze  different 
specimens  of  baking  powder  which  had  been 
recommended  for  adoption  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  Dr.  Mott  reported  in  favor  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  baking  powders  for  the  Ind¬ 
ians,  and  against  the  alum  baking  piowders. 
The  chemist  analyzed  forty-two  kinds  of  baking 
powders. 

The  jury  were  out  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
they  came  in  wiih  a  verdict  awarding  Dr.  Mott 
$8000,  to  which  the  court  made  an  additional 
allowance  of  $150. 

As  the  public  have  a  large  interest  in  the 
wholesomeness  of  whatever  it  is  called  upon  to 
use  as  food,  the  following  extracts  are  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  men  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  alum 
powders. 

Dr.  Mott  : 

Q.Were  you  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  ? 

A.  1  was,  sir  ;  was  employ’ed  as  chemist,  to 
analyze  all  the  articles  of  food  ;  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  analysis  of  their  hcaltbfulness 
and  purity. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  jury  the  baking  powders 
that  you  examined  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  ? 

A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  remember  them 
all  ;  I  could  refer  to  my  books  ;  I  examined 
twenty-eight  powders  ;  was  given  sixteen  at 
first. 

By  the  Court  :  , 

Give  your  best  recollection. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  powders  included  was 
"  Dooley’s  Baking  Powder  ?” 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  “  Charm  ?” 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  “  Charm”  and  “  Patapsco.” 

Q.  Please  state  in  which  powders  you  found 
alum  ? 

A.  I  found  alum  in  Dooley’s,  “  Patapsco,” 
"Charm,”  “Vienna,’’  “Orient,"  “  Ama- 
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ion,"  “  Lake  Side,”  “  Twin  Sisters,”  "  Super¬ 
lative,"  “  King,”  ”  White  Lily,”  “  Mon¬ 
arch,”  ”  One  Spoon,”  “  Regal,”  ”  Imperial,” 

“  Honest,”  ”  Economical,”  “  Excelsior,” 
“Chartres,”  “Grant’s,”  “Giant,”  and  the 
“  Queen.” 

Q.  Now,  these  powders  mentioned  in  your 
communication  in  the  Scitnti/ic  American 
— “Dooley’s,”  “  Sundard,”  “  Patapsco,” 

“  Charm” — baking  powder  manufactured  by 
C.  E.  Andrews,  of  Milwaukee,  you  stated  you 
found  burnt  alum  ;  if  you  will  please  name 
the  respective  powder  that  you  have  examined 
— was  it  potash  or  ammonia  alum,  you  found  ? 

A.  In  the  “  Patapsco,”  “  Charm,”  and  in 
the  Andrews,  it  was  ammonia  alum. 

Q.  What  is  the  gas  usually  furnished  by  bak¬ 
ing  powders  ? 

A.  The  object  of  baking  powders  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  me  again  what  other 
gas  besides  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  proper  to  be 
evolved  fom  a  baking  powder  ? 

A.  A  limited  amount  of  ammonia  gas. 

Q.  1  notice  in  your  article  that  you  say 
starch  is  a  proper  ingredient  to  put  in  a  baking 
powder  ? 

A.  Starch  is  a  proper  ingredient  to  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  baking  powders. 

Q.  Recurring  to  the  question  that  has  been 
asked  you  upon  this  suit — the  result  of  these 
examinations  which  you  have  made — is  it  your 
opinion  that  alum  in  these  various  compounds, 
in  baking  powders  such  as  you  have  examined, 
b  injurious  r 

A.  It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  actual  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals. 

Charles  F.  Chandler,  called  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Q.  Dr.  Chandler,  you  reside  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ? 

Q.  1  do. 

Q.  Your  business  is  that  of  a  chemist? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  are  and  have  been  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  several  colleges  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Please  state  how  long  that  employment 
of  yourself  has  been,  and  with  what  colleges 
you  are  now  connected  ? 

A.  I  am  at  present  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Academic  Department  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  ;  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College  ; 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  the  New  York  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Q.  You  are  President,  also,  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  I  anw^ 

Q.  In  your  various  employments,  have  you 
had  frequent  occasion  to  examine  the  question 
of  the  wholesomeness  of  food,  and  the  benefi¬ 
cial  or  injurious  effects  of  its  ingredients  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
alum  with  soda,  in  a  baking  powder,  whether 
or  not  it  is  neutralized — is  there  any  injurious 
constituent  of  alum  left? 


A.  There  is  an  injurious  constituent  left  after 
the  mixture  of  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Q.  Without  using  any  nicety  of  chemical 
terms,  what  is  your  opinion  atout  the  use  of 
alum  in  a  baking  powder,  in  combination  with 
bicarbonate  soda  and  other  ingredients,  for 
raising  bread — whether  injurious  or  not  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  liable  to  produce  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  liver  of  the  individual  making  use 
of  such  powders. 

Henry  Morton,  President  of  “  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute,”  called  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Q.  You  are  President  of  Stevens  Institute? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  have  for  many  years  been  a  chem¬ 
ist  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
substances  which  are  used  in  the  composition 
of  baking  powders  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you,  some  time  ago,  examine  a 
sample  of  Dooley’s  Baking  Powder  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  it,  sir  [handing  can]  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir  ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  kind  of  alum  did  it  con¬ 
tain  ? 

A.  It  contained  potash  alum. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  extract  of  that  alum, 
to  show  the  kind  ? 

A.  I  did  ;  I  extracted  a  large  quantity  of  it 
as  potau>h  alum,  and  it  is  in  that  bottle  which  I 
have  now  here  [showing  bottle]  ;  that  is  pot¬ 
ash  alum  which  came  out  of  the  alum  baking 
powder  that  was  in  that  can. 

Plaintiff's  counsel  offers  said  can  of  Doo¬ 
ley’s  Baking  Powder  in  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  have  you  made  any  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  bread  made  from  baking  powder, 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  soluble  alumina 
in  the  bread  itself  ? 

A.  I  have  ;  I  took  a  portion  of  this  powder 
and  mixed  it  with  flour  in  the  directed  proptor- 
tions,  and  baked  a  small  loaf  with  it  ;  then  1 
soaked  this  loaf — the  interior  part  of  it — in 
cold  water,  and  made  an  extract,  in  which  1 
readily  detected,  by  the  usual  tests,  alum— that 
is  alumina  in  a  soluble  condition. 

Q.  Does  any  baking  powder  in  which  any 
alumina  salts  enter,  contain  alumina,  in  your 
opinion,  which  can  be  absorbed  in  the  process 
of  digestion — are  not  such  objectionable  ? 

A.  Very  decidedly  objectionable,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say — from  what  system  of 
reasoning  do  you  make  it  out — that  because 
alum  is  injurious,  alumina  is  injurious  ? 

A.  Because  the  injurious  effects  of  alumina, 
when  it  gets  into  the  stomach  and  reacts  on 
the  organs,  are  the  same  ;  this  hydrate  of  al¬ 
umina  meets  in  the  stomach  the  gastric  juices, 
and  reacts  with  them  the  same  as  alum  would  ; 
it  forms,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  alum  in  the  stomach 
with  those  acids,  and  whatever  alum  would  do, 
it  would  do. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Professor  of 
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Chemistry,  in  the  Scienti&c  School.  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  ; 

Q.  You  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  substances  that  enter  into  food,  and  the 
adulteration  of  food  ? 

A.  More  or  less  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  use  of  alum  with  soda,  in  a 
baking  powder,  in  your  opinion,  is  there  any 
injurious  substance  left  ? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  an  injurious  sub¬ 
stance  left. 

Q.  What,  sir,  two  years  ago,  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  among  scientific  men,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powders  7 
A.  As  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  scientific 
men  is  concerned,  my  personal  opinion  is  de¬ 
rived  from  my  investigation  and  from  reading  ; 

I  should  think  the  opinion  was  that  alum,  or 
any  compound  of  alumina,  would  be  decidedly 
injurious. 

y.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  any 
baking  powder  in  which  there  are  aluminous 
salts,  or  any  resultant  from  alum  which  could 
be  absorbed  in  digestion,  is  objectionable  and 
injurious  ? 

A.  Extremely  so. 

Prof.  Joseph  H.  Raymond  called,  sworn 
and  testified  as  follows  : 

y.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  your 
profession  ? 

A.  I  am  a  physician,  sir,  and  a  Professor  of  j 
Physiology. 

y.  You  also  were,  and  have  been  for  some 
time.  Sanitary  Superintendent  in  Brooklyn — is 
not  that  so  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

y.  Now,  sir,  I  will  ask  you  your  opinion, 
from  this  experience,  whether  the  use  of  alum 
with  soda,  in  a  baking  powder,  is  injurious  or 
not,  in  its  physiological  effects  ? 

A.  I  consider  it  to  be  dangerous. 
y.  You  examined  this  question  for  the  Board 
of  Health  in  Brooklyn,  some  years  ago,  did  you 
not  ? 

A.  Two  years  ago,  sir,  in  December. 

By  the  Court : 

y.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation 
as  to  the  use  of  alum  in  baking  powder  ? 

A  The  result  of  my  investigation  at  that 
time,  was  this  :  that  the  changes  which  took 
place  between  the  lime  that  alum  baking  pow¬ 
der  was  put  in  the  bread,  and  the  time  the 
bread  was  eaten,  the  chemical  changes  were  so 
little  understood  by  chemists,  that  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  physiologist,  I  considered  it  a  danger¬ 
ous  experiment. 

Dr.  Mott,  the  Government  chemist,  in  his 
review  of  the  subject  in  the  ScientiJU  American, 
makes  special  mention  of  having  analyzed  the 
royal  baking  powder,  and  found  it  composed 
of  pure  and  wholesome  materials.  He  also 
advises  the  public  to  avoid  purchasing  baking 
powders  as  sold  loose  or  in  bulk,  as  he  found 
by  analyses  of  many  samples  that  the  worst 
adulterations  afe  practiced  in  this  form.  The 
label  and  trade-mark  of  a  well-known  and  re¬ 
sponsible  manufacturer,  he  adds,  is  the  best 
protection  the  public  can  have. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  New 
York  offers  as  prizes:  $500  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign  for  a  portiere  or  window-hanging  ;  $100 
for  the  second-best ;  $200  for  the  best  design 
for  screens  of  not  less  than  three  panels ; 
$SO  fur  the  second-best ;  $125  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign  for  frieze  or  b.-ind  applicable  to  table- 
cover,  lambrequin,  or  other  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  ;  I25  for  the  second-best.  A  special 
prize  of  $100  for  the  best  table-cover  is  offer¬ 
ed  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  rules.  A 
special  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  and  most  ar¬ 
tistic  example  of  needlework  not  included  in 
the  above  competition,  the  example  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  competitor,  is  offered  by 
the  President  of  the  Society.  A  special  prize 
of  I50  for  the  best  design  in  outline-work  on 
silk  is  offered  by  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
rules.  A  special  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  de¬ 
sign  in  outline-work  on  linen  is  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  rules.  A  special  prize  of  $25 
for  the  best  example  of  drawn-work  is  offer¬ 
ed  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  rules.  A  special  prize 
of  |i25  for  the  best  figure  design  suitable  for  a 
panel  is  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Society, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  rules.  A 
special  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  color  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  design  entered  in  the  competition 
is  offered  by  The  Art  Interchange.  All  cor¬ 
respondence  must  be  addressed.  Prize  De¬ 
sign  Competition,  Society  of  Decorative  Art, 
34  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. 

The  Magnet  in  Medicine. — An  article  in 
the  Scientific  American  of  December  4th.  after 
referring  to  historic  investigations,  concludes 
by  stating  that  Dr.  Hammond,  late  United 
States  Surgeon-General,  has  been  tr3'ing  the 
effect  of  magnets  in  bis  practice  for  a  couple 
of  years  or  so,  and  is  convinced  that  the 
magnet  is  really  capable  of  exercising  a 
strong  physiological  influence,  and  that  there 
are  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  medicine.  He 
has  tried  it  in  cases  of  neuralgia,  chorea,  and 
paralysis,  sometimes  with  strong  evidence  of 
beneficial  effects. 

The  Obelisk  in  Central  Park. — The 
material  of  which  the  obelisk  is  constituted  is 
red  syenite  granite.  It  is  nearly  70  feet  in 
height,  7  feet  square  at  the  base,  5  feet  3  inches 
at  the  top,  and  weighs  205  tons.  All  four 
sides  are  covered  with  deeply-cut  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  which  at  one  time  were  filled  with 
gold,  and  the  small  pyramidal  apex  was  even 
encased  by  a  metal  hood. 
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Bomb  Lance. — Mr.  E.  Pierce,  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  has  invented  a  new  and  deadly 
weapon  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  harpoon  for  whaling.  The  invention 
consists  of  a  gun  mounted  on  a  suitable  shaft 
and  adapted  to  the  bomb  lance.  The  gun  has 
a  lock  which  is  operated  by  impact  against  the 
body  of  the  whale.  The  bomb  lance  has  a  cavity 
for  receiving  a  charge  of  powder,  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  wooden  staff  through  which  a 
fuse  passes.  The  staff  of  the  lance  is  received 
by  the  gun-barrel.  On  throwing  the  lance  the 
lock  of  the  gun  is  released  and  the  gun  dis¬ 
charged  as  the  point  of  the  lance  touches  the 
body  of  the  whale  ;  the  fuse  of  the  lance  is  at 
the  same  time  ignited,  so  that  immediately 
after  the  lance  enters  the  body  of  the  whale  its 
charge  of  powder  is  exploded,  killing  or  in¬ 
juring  the  whale.  The  bomb  lance  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  rod  having  an  eye  in  the  end  for 
receiving  the  line.  The  projectile  is  generally 
fired  from  a  rowing  boat.  The  instrument  is 
a  powerful  one.  In  some  instances  (Mr.  Voy 
says)  the  projectile  could  be  driven  8o 
metres ;  in  which  case,  it  and  the  cord  drawn 
out  would  weigh  not  less  than  loo  kilogram¬ 
mes.  Mr.  Voy  describes  a  striking  incident, 
in  which  a  large  yellow-bellied  whale  (a  kind 
very  rarely  attacked,  on  account  of  its  tremen¬ 
dous  vigor)  was  shot  at,  from  a  small  five-ton 
steamer,  when  quite  near.  The  projectile 
went  right  through  part  of  the  body  and  ex¬ 
ploded  beyond.  The  whale  was  attached, 
however,  by  the  cord,  and  it  dragged  the 
steamer  (it  is  stated)  four  consecutive  hours, 
at  a  speed  sometimes  of  i6  kilom.  an  hour, 
though  the  engine  was  reversed.  Sunset 
came,  and  the  whale  being  still  lively,  the 
cord  was  cut. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat,  who  was  formerly,  we  believe, 
a  clergyman,  and  who  is  thoroughly  posted  on 
personal  matters  relating  to  the  clergy,  gives 
in  a  recent  letter  the  ages  of  several  ministers 
who  are  prominent  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.  “  Elbert  S.  Porter,  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  is  sixty  ;  Dr.  Ormiston  is  fifty-nine  ; 
Dr.  Chambers,  sixty-one.  Dr  Armitage  is 
sixty-one.  He  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
was  at  an  early  age  highly  useful  in  the 
Church.  ^He  made  attempts  at  preaching 
when  onty  sixteen,  and  some  of  these  efforts 
were  highly  successful.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
is  fifty-eight.  Howard  Crosby  is  fifty-four. 
John  Hall  is  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Samuel  D. 
Burchard  is  still  a  working  preacher,  though 
now  sixty-eight.  Houghton,  of  “the  little 
church  around  the  corner,”  is  in  his  sixty-first 
rear.  Morgan,  of  St.  Thomas’s,  is  sixty-two. 


Bellows,  the  veteran  of  Unitarianism,  is  sixiy- 
six,  while  Robert  Collyer  is  fifty-eight.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  Robin¬ 
son,  of  the  Memorial  Church,  each  is  in  his 
fifty-first  year.  Rylance,  of  St.  Mark’s,  is 
fifty-four.  Talmage  is  forty-eight,  and  Van 
Dyke,  who  was  his  most  severe  opponent,  is 
ten  years  older.  Beecher  has  just  entered  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  has  a  greater  degree  of 
vitality  than  any  American  preacher  of  that 
age.” 

The  Spread  of  Languages. — The  progress 
of  languages  spoken  by  different  peoples  is 
said  to  be  as  follows:  English,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century  was  only 
spoken  by  22  millions,  is  now  spoken  by  90 
millions;  Russian  by  63  millions  instead  of 
30  millions;  German  by  66  instead  of  38; 
Spanish  by  44  instead  of  32  ;  Italian  by  30  in¬ 
stead  of  18 ;  Portuguese  by  13  instead  of  8. 
This  is,  for  England,  an  increase  of  310  per 
cent ;  for  Russia,  no  per  cent ;  for  Germany, 
70  per  cent ;  for  Spain,  36  per  cent,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  France  the  increase  has  been 
from  34  to  36  millions,  or  36  per  cent. 

Sewing  Machine.  —  The  largest  sewing 
machine  in  the  world  has  been  lately  finished. 
It  is  of  the  Singer  pattern,  and  weighs  over 
four  tons.  It  is  worked  by  steam,  and  has 
been  made  for  a  manufacturing  firm  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EcLEcrtc.or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  IntemalioHal  Scientijic  Series.  Volume 
XXIX,  The  A  tomic  Theory.  By  Professor 
Ad.  Wurtz.  Translated  by  E.  Cleminshaw, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ^ 
Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  344.  Price,  ft. 50. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present.  By  T.  T.  Timayenis.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <&*  Co.  tamo,  cloth, 
pp.  447,  445. 

Futures  from  Ireland.  By  Terence  Mc¬ 
Grath.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  Co.  l6mo,  cloth,  pp.  206. 
Price,  $1. 

Ernestine.  A  Novel.  By  Wilhelmine  von 
Hillern.  From  the  German  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  New  York:  IVm.  S.  Gottsberger, 
2  vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  349,  363.  Price,  $1.50. 

Belles  and  Ringers.  A  Novelette.  By 
Hawley  Smart.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincett  Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  *26.  Price 

$1. 
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CCHURCH  FURNITURE, 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY 


STEKLIVO  RaVER  COmfUKIOK  SETS,  ETC. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLO.  SS  EACH. 


3and  for  Circular. 


a  ESTABLISHED  1840. 

IHPBOTED  FIKLO,  EABIKE,.  OPEBl 
iSD  TOl'ElsrS  GLASSES. 
Spectacle*  and  Ere-Olaiities.  Artificial  Homai 
^e«.  11.  WALDSTBIN,  Optician,  41  UnloD 
uare,  S.  T.  CataIot:nes  mailed  br  enclodng  stamp- 
Ulgbeat  award*  from  all  the  World's  Bxhlbltloiia. 


IiTTAiiiD  Bsciinmra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


6 armorers  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFKCTIaT  REiVTORR  THR  HRARIXO 
Mill  perforin  the  work  of  the  HlAlaral  l>nim. 
Alwaye in  position,  but  Invleiblrl* others.  All 
ConTerMlioii  and  even  wUiiiH'ni  ht-anl  diHtinctlv.  We 
refer  to  those  mslngthta.  Heiid  ford^erriptirecirmlnr. 
0.4UM0RE  if  CO..  117  Nu  New  Vork« 

or  ».  W.  Vmruvr  Mk  X  Itm^  mm  lnnstl,  II. 


^  BeAutiful,  easy  to  learn,  popular  in  style.  ^ 
PIRITES  OF  PERZfiRCE.  by  SnIIlvan  A  Gilbert,  $1 . 
DCyri  n nr  Comic  Operetta.  Only  five  cbaractera. 
rtHtLUrt  UyF.C.  Walker.  $1. 
ni  lUCTTf  P«rforniin({  in  Now  York,  with  Im- 
ULIILI  IL  monse  »accoM,  wnt  poetpaid  for  $1. 
.Ml  are  eapecially  adapted  for  performance  by  Amaluiir 
Companies.  Orcheetnl  parta  fnmisbed. 

HE.  A.  P08D  A  CO.,  ti  Taloa  Sqaare,  Sew  York. 


All  Lithoeraphed  Gold,  Floral  and  Motto  Cardi. 
No  k  alike.  10c.  A^nt'.  Mammoth  Outfit,  10c. 

Globe  Card  Co.,  Nortliford,  Ct 


All  Gold,  Chromo  A  LU'k.  Card*  (no  t  alike), 
name  on,  10c.  Clintom  Bros.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


ELF.GANT  NEW  STYLE  CARDS,  Gilt  Fringe, 
Chromo,  Fan,  Ivy  Wreath,  Gilt-Vase  of  Roeee,  etc., 
alike,  name  on,  10c.  by  return  mall. 

Card  Mu,L8.  Northford,  CL 


I Tlneat  Chromo,  Ollt  A  Colored,  Scroll  Card*  ever  *oId 
llOc.  Agent*' Sample*  10c.  O.  A.  Spring,  Nurthford,  Ct. 


Fancy  Card*  10c.,  or  25  Roee-Bnd  or  Motto  Cbromos 
inc.,  with  name.  J.  B.  11u*ted,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


I  ALL  GOLD,  Sliver.  Shells.  Motto  and  Floral  Chro- 
|iiio  Cards,  in  beaniiful  colors,  with  name  10c.  Agent* 
Sample  Bwk  Kc.  Star  I’rinting  Co.,  Nurthford,  Ct. 


RICH  selling  onr  Rubber  Stamps  and  Music. 
Samples  Free.  Cook  A  Busell,  Cleveland,  O. 


ILLUSTRATE! 


rr  AP  Acenta’ profit  per  week.  Will 
Qn  n  D  Gutlltand 

Sample*  worth  $.5  free.  Addreos 
K.  G.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


EITectual  and  ('heap. 

“  Dyspepsia,  bilious  attacks,  headache,  and 
many  other  ills  can  only  he  cured  hy  reniov. 
ing  theT  cause.  Kidney-Wort  has  been 
proved  to  he  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
these  and  for  habitual  costiveness,  which 
so  afflicts  millions  of  the  American  people. 
Try  it.” — Serxbntr'B  Monthly. 


I*  aa  Elsgaat  Book  of  130  Pagrs,  Oa*  Colored  Flower 
Flat^  and  bOO  lllastratloas,  with  Descriptions  of  tlie 
best  Flowers  and  Vegeiablea,  and  Directions  for  grow¬ 
ing.  Only  10  cents.  In  English  or  German.  If  yon 
alierwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

VICK'H  HEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
FLoaAL  OuiDB  will  tell  bow  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Viek’*  Flower  and  T*astable  Garden,  17o  Fsffes, 
6  Colored  Plates,  500  Engravings.  For  SO  cent*  in  paper 
covers;  $1  in  eh'gant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Tick’s  lllastrated  Eoathty  ■aastlas— ilk  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  nnmber,  and  many  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  Si  .35  a  year  ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.  Sp<-cTroen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  ceats  :  3  trial  copies  for  35  cents. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


a  I  Our  33  page  illustrated  catalogue 

of  new  and  standard  books  salted 
to  builders  and  all  who  con- 
template  bniiaing,  mailed  free 
to  any  address.  Part  1.— (Jueen 
WBMgyPTb  ft  IT-  Designs,  8  Plates,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

HICKNELL  &  COMSIOCK,  PublishenS 
194  Broadway,  New  York. 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5 
tree.  Address 

Stikbon  AJCo..  Portland,  Alalne. 


a  week  In  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
free.  Address 

U.  Haluctt  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


I’SE  REDDING'S  RUSSIA  SALVE. 


GO  LION’S 


Eclectic  Nagazint  Ailvtriiser, 


i^Ufi  Flftrorlmr  ExtffteU  of  CMce^t  Fnitt§.  ^OnMhlrl'^satttr  men  XhaM  ordinarr  flnTorr. 


A  $450 17  Stop  Cabinetor  Parlor  Organ  for  only  $85  cash. 


■«7le  W*.  MOO,  S  null  act  OvUea 
TMcve  Keeda,  IT  Htopa  dkc. 

TW«l<-»aM  «a  loot.  ■•MetklHS 
Or»»»««l.— With  tha  new  year  come  to  the 
front,  the  nrandaat  ineantlon  in  reeder- 
gana  the  Qeleatlna.  or  freweii 

Thia  baauUT al  aolo  Stop  la  connected 
with  a  aet  of  reeda  ao  toned  and  aoicad  as 
to  exactly  a  VrMeh  Mora.  Hm 

iaaitatloa  la  ao  markad.  that  ahonld  an 
amatoer  noalciaa  be  atandinc  with  his 
Wk  to  the  oraru  It  would  puxxle  nim  to 
determine  whether  It  waa  really  anorcan 
orabara.  Beaidea,  thia  laatruinei.t will 
ooatain  the  world  renown  %'am  Calaeta 


5  SET 
GOLDEN 
TONGUE 
REEDS. 


eat  atopiAon.  Heisht  nUtd^th  M  In. 
Icncth  U  in.  weisht  boxed  aboot  «<e  lbs. 
iThe  pedals  Inateeil  of  beinc  oorered  with 
' :  arpH  are  mhde  af  watai.  'Dpri^ht  bel- 
:..wf  Baade  from  the  eery  best  qnality  of 
rptiber  cloth.  It  contains  a  alldlac  ltd 
and  has  roUera  for  moeinc-  It  is  by  foe 
tba  bast  areas  for  the  money  eeer  bnilt 
In  this  coantTW.  Acaale  (aeeaapaliea 
pries)  for  aocn  an  instrament  waald 
as  awe  froaOldO  taOdBO  aeeerdiwe 


My  frict  (Iwying  M 
Afdm)  boxed,  deliver^ 


—  perfectly  plain  to  be  seen  that  I  can  man- 

^  Mn,\  sfaetnre  at  a  much  leas  cost  than  angler 

^ - aoarema  A  little  manrin  on  each  aanadea 

^  me.  CewT Instrument  sold  lea atandliwad- 

wertiaement,  they  are  sure  to  recommend  themaelees  ao  hlKb  tl  \t  often  M  aalea  are  traead  from  the  first  cam  sold. 

A  A  WQ  St  VT  A  Ornaa,  Oharoh  OhApdl  k  Parlor.  tSO  to 

wAVr^UMO  CL  X^JLAiA  VDn  MIOOO.  t  to  S9  Mtoi^  Baity  Orran*  aa 

Iswnstia.  PlnnssCrand  lapnrw  and  Ilpriclit,  01*0  tn  •!•••.  Beery  Inatmment  la  shipped  on  t^ 
trial  and  fuUy  warranted* years.  Msaey  rheertally  mftindnd  and  frelirbt  chames  paid  by  me  *•*■ 
mays  Ifdtaad  la  any  may  ant  Jmat  aa  reareseated  la  this  Adyertlsemeat  or  nay  Catalcme^  Ac. 

■y  ■ollday  OSbrs  are  extendM until  April  3*^  Remltaaess  may  bamade  by  Bank  Craft,  Poet OTnee Bonn 
Ordeis,  Bxprem  prepaid  or  Reyfatered  Letter.  Plasm  saadreferanoe  orsome  erldenoe  of  yonrmaponslblUty  If  yondo 
not  remit  with  order.  tW  me  sure  to  ylslt  my  fhetory  here  or  oead  for  aty  1  Hast  rated  Catalocao  bo« 
rare  you  doeldo  to  hay  elsomhero.  WIU.  TOD  DO  liniB! 


Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  P.  BEATTYf  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


■  ■  Afoa^m^ma^^fo'  Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

IdLV  I  T  9  The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
f  BWiP  351,  1 70,  snd  his  oth6r  styles. 

ItEL  Sold  throughout  the  World, 
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DO  YOU 


L  E  E  P 


ON  THR 


POMEROY’S  PETROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

The  beet  medicated  planter  known. 
Activ  Principle  of  Petroleutn  and  Captlcum. 
Unequalled  as  a  cnrative  and  counter-irri- 
jiiL'ly,  ^:__Per  dos.,^.  Sent  by  mail. 


RRPR 


U.  U.  DOTY  St  Co., 


.  Box  idrK),  New  York. 


TO  LIItKARIES  AHn  BOOKIiVTER8. 


Hartford  Woven  Wire  Waitress? 


Thie  most  neeftil  and  Inznrioae  bed  1«  of  rery  moder¬ 
ate  coet.  No  beddinj  la  reqoired  for  aoftneee,  though 
In  the  cool  Reason,  of  course,  enough  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
tre»s  upon  Woven  Wina  lathe  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
is  the  best  Mattrens  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir¬ 
culars  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  your  Pnmiture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartfori  Tovea  Wire  Maltress. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

“  The  Smile.’’ 

“Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  Juke  bad  be." 

**The  Frown.” 

“  And  soon  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  disinai  tidings  when  be  frowned." 

Tb«  above  beantlfnl  enpravin^  appeared 
in  the  Eclkctic  Mao.vzink,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eitrht  boys  ufion  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  tliu 
“  Deserted  Village.’’  Tliey  are  finely  printed 
on  large-size.i,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engntvoil 
surface,  4'^:^  x  8)^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X  14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

4bovo  will  be  sent  by  mail  Or  express,  pre- 
IMihl,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  nil 
jiriiit  storea.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

8S  Bond  Street,  Xew  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclusive,  in  complete 
order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any  style  wanted.  Ad- 
dre»»  PuBLiRiiiB  or  “Eclbctic,"  85  Bond  8t..  N.  Y. 

READERS  &  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO-, 

Mauafactorera  and  Dtralcra  in 

Labor-Saying  uevices  for  DaLl,  Sindy,  and  Litorr. 

tk)U  An  fills  for  ths 

A.  T.  CROSS  StYLCCRAPHIC  PEN. 

lnii»tn.t«d  CaUl«fM  ud  Pr1c*-LIsi  Marly  laady,  and  fraa  t«  ap,tl. 
caaU.  Zvary  OM  WB«  r«ad«  or  writaa  will  Sad  many  holp.  to  flcoon- 
pli.ll  tho  Dio«t  poHiblo  with  hit  tlmo  oad  otroofth. 

Sood  for  MunpU  of  Kcooooay  Notoo. 

87  J^nklin  Street,  4  Bond  Street.  68  8tat->  Street. 
BOSTON.  NBW  TOBK.  CHICAGO. 


Srad/warraroro.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


DC  A  nCD  I  If  yon  love  Rare  Plutvere,cAoi(e«f 
nCAUEll  ■  only,  aildrese  KIJ.IS  BKiiTlIKKH, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonUh  and  please.  I'HliK. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  13 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address,  ' 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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CONSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

Hlslory  of  i  Polcal  Parlies  I 

AED  THE  I 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  | 


TbiB  Work,  in  an  elegant  large  quarto  vol-  I 
ume,  contains :  i 

1.  Bird*8-Eye  View  of  the  Parties.— In 
the  first  of  the  book  is  a  folded  colored  diagram, 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  giving  at  a  glance  the 
outline  history  of  all  the  parties  from  Colonial 
times  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Explanatory  Articles.— Following  the 
diagram  is  subject-matter  explaining  each  issue 
and  all  other  points  which  appear  in  connection 
with  each  administration  separately. 

8.  All  the  Platforms  which  have  been  adopt-  ' 
ed  by  the  various  parties  since  the  formation  of 
the  government  arc  given  in  full. 

4.  Politics  of  Governors.- A  full  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Governors  of  each  State,  with  dates 
for  the  beginning  and  close  of  every  Governor’s 
term  of  service. 

5.  Map  of  Politics.— A  double-page  map  of 
the  United  States  shows  the  politics  of  the  country 
according  to  the  present  representation  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

6.  Diagram  of  the  U.  8.  Debt,  Kevenne, 
and  Expenditure  is  shown  by  another  colored 
plate,  delineating  the  course  of  the  public  debt  by 
years  from  1789  to  1880,  togetlier  with  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  receipts  from  each  principal 
source  of  revenue,  and  the  total  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  for  each  principal  department  of  the 
public  service. 

7.  The  Relative  Strength  of  Parties  and 
the  Politics  of  the  Ntate  Ijegislatures  are 
sliown  by  two  colored  plates. 

8.  Acquisition  of  Territory.— An  elegant 
map  of  our  country,  occupying  two  pages,  gives 
tlie  cessions  by  which  the  United  States  has  been 
enlarged. 

0.  Federal  History  is  presented  in  outline  by 
a  six-page  plate,  giving  (1)  an  analysis  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  (2)  an  explanation  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  (8)  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judi¬ 
cial  ofBceiy^with  dates  of  their  terms  of  aervice, 
and  (4)  a  classification  of  Federal  events  according 
to  the  administrations. 


Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $5. 

n  wUi  h*  *eKt  6y  mail,  prtfxUd,  <m  receipt  tf  the  price. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Agent, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


TJrbdnaWine  Company, 

HAMMONBSPORT,  H.  7. 

Branch  Cfflca.  No.  39  Beaver  Street,  XTeur  Tork. 
CHAMPAGNES,  GOLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  Vineyards. 

WInow  Tor  i^acromental  l*ur- 
l>osco  a  Specialty. 

HANDY-BOOK 

OF 

SYISTONYMES 

OF  WOBDfl  IE  OENKRAL  USE,  CONTAINIKO 

Nearly  35,000  Words. 

This  collection  of  Synonymes  contains  only 
such  words  as  are  in  constant  use  in  ordinary 
correspondence  and  conversation,  and  is  of 
great  value  to  husiness  men  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  oorresiK.ndence.  It  is  in  pocket 
form,  nicely  bound  in  clotli.  Price,  50  cents. 

Hmt  h>t  mail,  prepaid,  to  anp  addreae, 
O.S  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

2tf  Rond  Street,  \euf  Yetrk. 

HNE  STEEL  ENGRftVING. 

“  MAROUERITE.” 

This  beautiful  engraving,  taken  from 
Bertrand’s  celebrated  painting,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  January  numlK^r 
of  the  Et.’LECTic  Magazine,  has  now 
been  finely  finished  and  is  printed  (In¬ 
dia  proofs  only)  on  fine  heavy  paper,  size, 
including  margin,  19x12,  engraved  sur¬ 
face,  7x4.  It  is  intended  either  for 
framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  portfolio, 
and  is  tlie  finest  engraving  that  has  ever 
api^eared  in  the  Eclectic.  We  know  of 
no  other  engraving  of  its  size  and  price 
that  can  compare  with  it.  We  onlv 
furnish  it  in  this  one  style  and  it  will 
not  appear  in  our  catalogue. 

A*Hec,  50  eenta  each. 

We  will  send  it  by  mail  on  roller  carefully 
done  up  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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American  Scenery. 


FINE  ENQRAVINaS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  engraved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$16,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  mail  or  expreee,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Printed  on  Fine  Pa^r,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy. 

OH  BECCIPT  or  IS  AHT  THBEE  WILL  Bl  SBHT. 


•CBJSCT.  IMtAWX  OK  rAnTTES  KT 

Chooorua  Peak,  White  Mountains,  .  J.  W.  Casileab,  N.  A. 

Trenton  Falls,  New-York,  .  .  .  J.  F.  Kknbjett. 

Upper  Ausable  Lake,  Adirondaoks,  .  .  J.  D.  Smilxib. 

Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota,  W.  Mombeboeb. 

Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  .  R.  Hihshelwood. 

Dismal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  .  .  R.  Qiobocx. 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City,  .  S.  Colmab. 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York,  .  Ueoboe  Ibbess. 

Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  SL  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  .  .  W.  Moicberoer. 

Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  .  .  M.  F.  H.  De  Haas. 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River,  .  •  Williax  Hart. 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  .  W.  Momberoeb. 

On  the  Housatonio,  near  Stookbridge,  Mass.  J.  M.  Hart. 

Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  W.  Mohberoer. 

On  the  Prairie,  ....  .  .  William  H.  Beard. 

Hayne's  Fails,  Catskill  Mountains,  .  W.  Mombebgeb. 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Aibans,  Vermont,  R.  W.  Hubbard. 

Niagara  Falls,  ....  .  .  .  W.  Momberqer. 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.  Georoe  H.  Smillim, 

Upper  Mississippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa,  .  W.  Momberoer. 

On  the  Pemigewassett,  New-Hampshire,  .  Georoe  L.  Browic. 

Evansville,  on  the  Ohio . W.  Momberoeb. 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York,  .  W.  Whittredob. 

Yosemito  Valley,  California . Thomas  Hill. 

Addreas.  £.  B.  FELTOIT,  Publisher, 

fSff  Boucl  Street*  Newr-Y ork. 
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R.  HlNSBELWOOn. 
R.  Hikshelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillie. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 
J.  Dutuie. 

H.  S.  BECKWirn. 
R.  Hinshelwood. 

T.  Balch. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 
R.  Dudensino. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 
R.  Hinshelwood. 
R  Hinshelwood. 
R.  Hinshelwoodl 
J.  Ives  Pease. 

W.  Wellstood. 
R.  Hinshelwood. 
J.  D.  Smillie. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 
8.  A.  SCHOFP. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 
C.  Rost. 

R.  Hinshelwood 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter. 


When  Miy  matter  has  been  Tony,  fairly  and  pointedly  ntated ;  when  the  facte  bearing  on  the  caae  hare, 
been  preeented;  when  the  etaaemenU  saaetantlatlng  the  claims  made  have  been  offered,  and  from  the 
character  of  those  furnishing  such  statements,  known  to  be  unqualltledly  true,  there  remains  but  one  thing 
more,  and  that  Is— the  test  of  personal  experience.  The  common  judgment  of  mankind  Indicates  this  as 
the  correct  method,  and  the  Inestimable  beneAts  reoelred  by  every  one  who  proceeds  according  to  such 
dlinctlon,  constitute  an  Indorsement  of  Its  truth  too  weighty  to  be  tossed  aside  unoonaklered.  If  you  have 
nothing  now  to  worry  or  harass  you  In  your  household  matters  or  family,  consider  yourself  fortunate.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when  sioaness  and  pain  will  Invade  your  house  and  attack  you  or  some 
of  your  family.  To  antlotpate  this  misfortune,  and  thereby  prevent  lt,H  the  part  of  sound  judgment.  And 
as  nothing  equals  that  world-renowed  remedy,  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  In  preventing  the  encroachment  of  disease, 
and  curing  It  If  established.  Is  It  not  just  the  remedy  to  have  always  In  the  house  1  The  Oerman  people 
long  ago  decided  that  question,  and  the  Americans,  Impressed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  constantly 
uniform  action  and  great  remedial  Induenoe  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  have  adopted  It  as  their  household  panacea. 
The  opinions  and  statements  embodied  In  this  article  are  the  echo  of  thousands  of  testimonials  on  our  Ales 
In  favor  of  the  Old  Oerman  Bemedy ;  and  your  conclusion  to  try  It— If  yon  have  not  already  done  so,  and 
need  to  use  a  pain  reliever  and  healer— will  be  the  means  of  securing  for  yon  a  revelation  In  the  rapid  ban¬ 
ishment  of  pi^  and  re-eetabllahinMit  of  comfort  and  health. 


TIIK  TRADE  TKHTIFIEK 

Tolnmes  of  Trade  Testimonials  could  easily  be 
given,  but  we  select  at  random  the  statements  of  a 
rew  dealers  as  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  In  which  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  Is  held. 

Chas.  N.  CaiTTkSTos,  Esq.,  Central  Medicine  Ware¬ 
house,  New  York  City,— “  I  would  say,  that  the  best 
evidence  that  the  people  are  realising  the  claims  ad¬ 
vanced  In  favor  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil,  Is  the  large  and  In¬ 
creasing  sale  of  the  article.” 

JoHM  H.  PnANCis,  Baq.,  Wholesale  Dmgglat,  New 
York  City.—"  It  Is  with  much  pleasure  thatl  wnte  as 
to  the  popularity  and  Increasing  sales  of  St.  Jacobs 
Oil.  From  all  reports  I  hear  of  It,  the  article  has 
great  merit  and  Its  sales  are  certainly  wonderful.” 

P.  Ysg  ScHAACK,  Esa,  of  the  "Old  Salamimder” 
Drug  House,  Chicago,  ill.—"  Many  of  my  personal 
friends,  prominent  business  men  of  high  standing  In 
society— said  Mr.  Van  Schaack— have  tried  St.  Jacobs 
Oil,  and  cannot  say  enough  In  Its  favor.  As  an  article 
of  sale.  Bt.  Jacobs  Oil  Is  really  matchless.  You  may 
form  an  Idea  of  the  popular  favor  which  It  enjoys 
among  the  trade  and  the  people  when  I  tell  you  that 
nearly  every  order  we  receive,  as  I  show  you  by  the 
Ale  (and  we  have  several  thousand  customers).  In¬ 
cludes  St.  Jacobs  OH.” 

Mkasaa  Bxirrns,  Mrsns  A  Oi.,  C:ieveland.  Ohiov— 
Mr.  Daniel  Myers,  of  this  old  established  wholesale 
Drug  House,  said,  that  with  his  house  tits  sales  of  St. 
Jacobs  Oil  were  greater  by  far  than  those  of  any 
article  of  Its  kind;  and.  In  fact.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  liest  selling  articles  they  had  handled  for  many 
years. 

MBssna  Bodemaxs  A  Zimf,  Oor.  State  and  Jackson 
streets,  Chicago. —  Mr.  Bodemann,  senior  partner, 
thus  speaks :  "  My  sales  of  the  article  are  very  large. 
In  fact,  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine  I  have  ever  sold,  for  any  com¬ 
plaint.  It  fulAlls  the  promlsesof  Its  makers  In  every 
particular.  I  ha  ve  to  send  orders  almost  dally  to  the 
noose.  I  have  noticed  the  results  of  Its  use  In  many 
oases,  and  they  are  uniformly  most  satisfactory," 


THE  PREHH  TESTIFIES. 

Never  before  has  It  been  the  enviable  fortune  of 
any  medicinal  preparation  to  be  so  widely  noticed 
by  tb^ress  of  the  country  as  has  been  the  St.  Jacobs 
(HL  We  append  a  few  such  expressions  from  the 
mass  at  our  hands. 

St.  Loris  (Mo.)  RBPmucAK.—  •  •  It  Is  very  rare 
that  the  Rbfubucas  consents  to  editorially  forward 
the  Interests  of  what  are  known  as  patent  medicines, 
as  It  does  not  freiiuenily  fall  out  that  we  can  have 
poslUxasknowIcHlge  of  their  merits.  However,  we 
take  injure  In  saying  of  St.  Jacobs  OH,  from  Indi¬ 
vidual  experiment,  that  It  Is  a  most  excellent  reme¬ 
dial  agent,  and  as  such  we  can  heartUy  recommend  It. 

ChscissATi  (Ohio)  Stab.—  •  •  We  stated  to  Mr. 
Hill,  of  the  Mt,  Auburn  Inclined  Plane  Railway,  as 
we  now  do  to  our  readers,  that  the  names  of  parties 
of  national  reputation  were  being  freely  used  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  St.  Jacobs  OU  In  their  announce¬ 
ments  and  otherwise,  and  we  felt  It  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity,  and  In  some  respects  a  duty  to  our  subscribers, 
to  verify  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  regard¬ 
ing  It 


extended  editorial  In  this  wlseV  ‘^111  In  all,  when 
summed  up.  It  mnst  be  plain  to  every  fair-minded 
man  that  never  In  the  history  of  our  country  has  a 
medical  discovery  been  brought  before  the  public 
and  accepted  with  such  universal  expressions  of 
favor  as  this  Great  (jerman  Remedy.” 

Thb  Cricaoo  (lu.)  Times,  In  closing  an  elaborate 
edillorlal,  wherein  were  embodletl  the  statements  of 
many  of  the  most  solid  business  men  and  InAuentlal 
cltlxens  of  Chicago,  observes  In  reference  to  St. 
JacomOu.:  "These  Interviews,  as  herein  reported, 
should  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
wouderful,  almost  miraculous  properties  contained 
la  these  little  bottles.”  These  sentiments  are  the 
universal  echo  of  the  press  of  the  Isnd,  and  carry 
with  convincing  emphasis,  Induhltable  proof  of  the 
wonderful  efBcacy  of  the  Orest  (jerman  Bemedy,  Br. 
Jacobs  Oo. 


THE  PUBLIC  TE8TIFIEH. 

Twt  Rt.  Ret.  Bwnor  OiLMOtra,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
”  Excellent  for  Rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases.  It 
has  beneStted  me  greatly.”— Chas.  B.  Steioeiard, 
Eskp,  Builder,  of  f  Boylston  Place,  Boston,  Mass  :  “  1 
cannot  And  words  to  convey  my  praise  and  gratitude 
to  the  discoverer  of  this  liniment.”— Paor.TicB,  the 
renowned  Meteorologist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  "Almost  In¬ 
stant  relief  from  excruciating  pain.”— Mme.  Maeie 
Saltotti,  Piima  Donna,  Wllbelmj  Concert  Troupe : 
“  Nothing  can  ectnpare  with  It  as  a  prompt  and  reli¬ 
able  cure  for  the  ailments  named.  —Wh.  H.  Waeet 
mo.  Esq.,  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  New 
York  Post  Office;  “Pmvol  all  that  Is  claimed  for 
the  Oil  and  found  effleadoua  Ready  relief  for  rheu 
matlc  complaints.”— Hoh.  Thomas  L.  James,  Postmas 
ter.  New  York,  referrtim  to  Superintendent  Ware- 
Ing’s  report  concerning  St.  Jacobs  OU :  "I  concur  ”- 
Peop.  C.  O.  DunESsis,  Manager  Chicago  Oymnamum, 
Chicago,  Ill. :  "Our  professionals  and  amateurs  use 
It  in  preference  to  everything  we  know  of  or  have 
ever  tried.”— Majob  T.  A.  Hiixixe,  No.  2285  Master 
street,  Philadelphia,  suffered  so  with  rheumatism 
that  he  was  coonned  to  his  bed  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
absolutely  helpless,  happened  to  hear  of  St.  Jacobs 
OU,  tried  It,  and  was  cured.— Geo.  W.  Waiximo,  Esq., 
Supt.  Police,  New  York  (5lty  :  “  Member  of  this  IV- 
partment  relieved  of  Rheumatism  by  Its  use.”— 
Stact  Hiix,  Esq.,  ML  Auburn  Inclined  Plane  RaU- 
road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  “Undoubtedly  It  U  a  re¬ 
markable  medicine.”— Hoh.  Lbohaeo  Swmtt,  the 
great  Lawyer  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago,  IIL  :  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  beat  reme^  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
known.”— Capt.  Paul  Bottoh,  The  World  Renowned 
S((rlmmer :  "  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  St.  Jacobs  OH.”— D.  B.  0«>ogB,  Esq.,  American 
Express  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. ;  "  Gladly  bear  testimony 
to  Its  efBcacy.”— J.  Jaceboh  Shtth,  Member  of  City 
Council,  Cleveland,  O. :  “  Seems  destined  to  occupy 
a  most  Important  position  In  even  household.''- 
Capt.  Hehbt  M.  Holxwoeth,  Chief  Detective  Forc^ 
Cleveland,  O. :  "Surprlsliig  reUef.  A  world  of  good.’' 

I  — J.  D.  L.  Haevet,  Esq.,  Palace  Market,  Chicago,  III. ; 
"  I  consider  It  a  greater  discovery  than  electricity.” 
— Pbot.  Edwaed  Holst,  Pianist  and  Composer,  Chl- 
'  cago,  DL:  "Its  effects  are  la  harmony  with  luolalina.” 


OOT.D  MXJiAl^  XAB18,  1978. 

GERMAN 


mmu 


Tha  moat  popalar  aweet 
Cboootata  in  toa  market.  It 
to  nutetotoua  and  palatable; 
a  partloalar  tovorita  with 
ohildran,  and  a  moat  azoal- 
lent  artlola  Ibr  famOy  oaa. 
Thf  penMina  ia  atnn^p*d  8, 
OiTmaw^  Ooreh^tti  .Voaa. 
Mrwmr*  of  imUmHotu. 


8oU  kf  Qrawn  ararywkera. 
W.  llAKJEXIi  A  CO., 
DoroMootoTt  Mm4$. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


la  a  ?tmktoaHmi  of  the  Ooeoa- 
Knt  with  ofBer  fatun^icnta,  in. 
>i]|oratina  and  agreeablo  alike  to 
Invnliila  and  peraona  in  baalth. 
To  tho  tick  It  ylelda  a  delloato 
and  U-mptiof  kaaorage,  whoa 
other  nourUhiBeei  la  nnpalatabla 
and  indlgeatible.  Aa  a  diet  for 
ckUdran  It  la  invahiable. 


Sold  kf  arocerd  kraiTwkaro. 
W.BJLKXOl  CX>., 
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OF  HARTF  mo 
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PERSONAL  1NSUBANG2. 


ALL  POBKS, 


Liie,  Acciieit,  gr  Botb  Cmltiitl. 


<r'A 

Tb<>  Bat.  f/»w;  theS»y«rity  ia  beyond  .ioaetidlt 
the  CQEtr.i'  t  plain  and  definite ;  the  I  iiadraaco  »ajo. ,  _• 


Ca8h  CdpItAly  .  .  . 

Cash  Am^  arer  .  . 

Sarplns  U  Palky-hohicnt,  over  Ai.:TO0,O0O 


Brary  aaan  nhoae  Ltfobof  any  v.iur-  i..  or 

othera  aboald  mcbm  proteetfav  -i  Ji>.~  ^ 


OEITH  MD  MXIDENTS. 


Applet  to  mmp  ilpiiwi.  or  utrite  to  toe  (  | 

at  Hartford,  Comm.  | 


Agenta  write  General  Accident  Polleie.  11 .  ..njinii 
or  year,  at  abort  notice,  aod  imaa  Accident  >  -  n.  ft.j' 

one  to  thirty  days. 


_T^KB_TnB  foitf  OP  A  JKLI.Y  CAUSED  VASELIWK.  PKTBOrjRtTM 
tyTSJ'Y  highly  OONOENTRATED,  i  “ 

%  WlOK  AND  OTHER  nfPUBmE.<i.  WHICl 


5N  TO  >nrpi‘ 

■ETTlOVAlif 

bate  HITHEKTu  J’I  - 


AND 

t  *'K. 

'  rEO 

V.  AS 


PKABIUCTUr.. 

^_P^^l^P^bjE||^‘ffl<&lC7NR~ARE'~E5mEaY'ELlMarAtED7ANb  THE  VASKi.o. 
jtjfltLgM  AND  paSUlffroL  TO  USB  AS  CREAli. 

_  the  most  vainalla  fiaMly  remeily  known  for  tke  trentmenl  of  wntada,  IwriM,  aorea,  cntA,  .,.:i 
allmmatiMn.rhtlbtib,oaUrrli,h«jnorrboldB,eto.  Alan  for  congt^cotda,*oea4hront,  croup  and  dlt-l. 
fcatareeatwad  the  anaataaoaa  endorsement  of  the  XedlealPreia  and  Profeetfim.ficlentlata  am! 

.‘hamoteri  thmughout  the  wurtd,  aa  b^ng  the  Bast  Remotb  Enown. 

.  A(OTami0f<af,  VaoMooUimoriortOany  other  sub$ianeofHl8Ueootroi.  Jtnaarrflh'Ht'kmUnnnnd 
I'cK^ap  ooaliliea  aectl  tDOrpQ(ioidtt,modUu  rapidly  taktao^plaaj  on  Me  toilet- table,  to  the  excfutitm 
coiMfoafoaji^toiwla#i'aliiiWj.oo*ate<fc«. mod  other eomptmod*.  tt  teill  hrepthtHio  clearer, 
*<w^.  aod  tmoodinjikm  — Jf  aktoyf fo  evo^hmmted,  mod  mill  preservt  the  yoatifal  betnity  and  /retkaUM 

i  WILL  CURE  DAXDWOTFFASD  MAKE  THE  HAIR  OKOW  WHEN  N>TniNO 


nil. 

rToll 


-FOR  niaiTATIOm  1w  THM  mit,  CHAPINQ  of  iNiANTS,  FOB 
S.  *c..  Oo..  kc.  35  AND  50  cnfTS. 

VAHILIMB  f  AMPHOR  ICB.-F(m  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHKH,  Ac.,  %9  CENTS.  _ _ 

TAHKLINB  TOILBT  HOAP.-BM&UAENT,  bland,  ANTiarnq^CKLS  ALL  TOILET  SOAPS). 
ComaTS  a  Co.  will  .apply  there  artlelea,  if  you  rannot  obtain  them  of  yonrltniaBiat.  Kuih*  liwiiui"  .'ciptlii 

orlginnl  paefcacee. 

tfud  Kadati  at  PkltodalpUa  and  Paris  IXBMillaaa.  Mcial  at  PNfiMi  ky  iaiericaa  laatUuir . 


Eclectic  G-allery 


Fine  Steel-Engravings. 


FOU  THE  PORTFOUO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
•  CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 

- ; -  Q 

rR  ■CLIOTTC  ]fAOA2IRI  haa  been  pebllabed  for  over  thirty  yean.  Xaeh  nonthly  immber,  darinf  thU  kmg 
parted,  has  beaa  emhelliahed  artth  a  Fwa  eraBb4n«RATiM,  inostratlng  soaae  aebjeet  of  gntord  inleraat. 
btatnriii  ar  klaal,  and  comprtsiiig  tbs  Portialta  of  nearly  erary  disUngulatwd  sum  of  the  uaat  and  preaeat  caatartca, 
none  eiignivlMB  an  prtated  in  hawlann  styl^  anttable  for  framiac,  for  aerap-beaik%  aud  ior  private  blsUirl- 
cal  collactioBs,  and  fom  a  aalacUcn  calealated  to  afford  both  anmaemBiLt  and  inatructlou. 

Onr  bat  incindes  portralta  of 


HIttorlanSy  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phllosophors,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

*  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc,,  etc., 

ooivii=>i=o:sii<ra- 

NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  whidt  the  foDoniof,  adacted  frain  oar  bat,  will  ghr«  boom  idea  of  tbdr  aeopa  and  awiaty. 

PORTRAITS. 

TEOt.  B.  HACAVLAT. 

JAA  ABTHOVT  nOTTBA 

ALnxD  TBnmoM. 

S.  W.  LOVOIZLLOW. 

OVITAT  Don. 

LASDtXn 

Fior.  A  A  nuxrros. 

PB0F.  CBAA  DAXVnr. 

nor.  BvxuT. 
nor.  Tmyux. 

BAIL  or  BBBST. 

coTnrr  bbkabck. 

CKAi.  O'COBOB. 

V1L  M.  BTABXA 
010.  MACDOBALD. 

WX.  B1.A0B. 


licate  the  Ignna  oppoatte  the  angrarinc  aalaeted 
They  an  printed  on  heavy  qaarto  riaad  paper,  Itn 
We  iBrnish  Mat  doth  caaaa  or  portfobaa^MlAig 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

HB  WAITBB  SCOTT  AVD  fBEBBDt. 
XITBBABT  TABTT  AT  SIS  I.  BSTBOLDS 
SHAZESnABB  AID  COBTXXPOSABIBA 

COBOBB88  or  Tism. 

BCEILLES  AT  THl  CODST  OF  WmAB. 
WASHIBOTOH  IBTIBe  ABD  FSIBBSA. 
TAB  DTKZ  FABTIBO  FBOX  BUBBBA 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 


FAS  nos  HOXZ. 
FLOVneATHlBZBA 
OLD  KOBTAIJTT. 
BLIBD-]IAB*S-BVrr. 
BBATBSCZ  DB  CBBCL 
FLOSBBTIBB  FOBTf. 
EOKB  TBBABDBBI. 


ThcengraTtegaammabaredea  tba  Oatalegae  tn  Belaetioa,aD  that  petsoas  gtrtaif  orders  Med  only 

tadicate  the  ignna  oppoatte  the  angraring  aalaetad 
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THIRTY-SIX-TII  AWNTJ ltEI*OI»T 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICE^  Noe.,  346  and  348  BROADWAY, 

1,  1881. 

Amonnt  of  net  Cash  Aeeete,  Janaary  1,  1880 . $38«186,431  68 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premlams . f7,014J19  G9 

Less  defend  premlams,  Jmn.  1,  )8M .  8n,96t>  Ot— |S,646,830  67 

Interest  and  rents  (tncladlng  realized  gains  on  real  estate  sold) .  2,686,877  96 

l>ces  Interest  accmed  Jan.  1,  1880 .  817,989111—  2,317,^  84—  $8,964,719  41 

047,160,151  00 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

liuases  by  death,  inclnding  Reversionary  additions  to  same. . . $1,781,721  37 

Endowments  mstared  and  disconnted,  inclnding  Reversionary  additions  to  same .  664,679  86 

Annaities,  dividends,  and  retnmed  p.emloms  on  cancelled  policies .  2,203,690  U2 

Taxes  and  reinsurances .  212,424  06 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  physicians’  fees .  770,804  80 

Ufflce  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  822,910  64^16,800,000  24 

$4173^47136’  85 

I  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  band,  and  in  transit  (since  received) .  $862,028  10 

Invested  in  United  States,  N.  Y.  City,  and  other  stocks  (market  valne  $16,764,986.05).  14,926,174  09 

Real  Estate .  6,029,824  60 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  6rst  lien  on  real  estate  (bnildings  thereon  insnred  for  $15.866,> 

OOO.UO  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  collateral  security),  14,464.922  28 

Temporary  loans  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $8,184,840.00) .  2,491,000  00 

*Loaus  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these  policies 

smounU  to  $2,975,000.00) .  697,461  12 

•Quarterly  aud  semi.annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan. 

1,  1881 .  887,972  18 

'Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated 

reserve  on  these  policies  $440ji00.00  included  in  liabilities) .  304,862  99 

Agents'  balances .  84,228  23 

Accrued  interest  on  investments,  Jan.  1,  1881 .  367,107  87—  $41,344,120  86 

1,889,813  96 


f 43,  i  83,934  8 1 


Excess  of  market  valne  of  securities  over  cost 
*  A  dttaiUd  •eJuduU  of  the$4  iUmt  viU  aeoompany  the  usual  annual  rsport,  JtUd 
vith  the  Insuraites  Ifspartment  ths  State  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  I,  1881 . 

▲rpaoraiaTSD  as  roixows  : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1881 .  $335,196  40 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc  .  198,761  98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) .  100,643  96 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid . . .  6jaM  26 

Reserved  for  reinsurance  on  existing  policies  ;  participating  insurance  at  4  per  cent 

Carlisle  net  premium  :  non-particiuating  at  6  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium .  86,473,691  79 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabllitios  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  4  per 

cent  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  1,752,165  82 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance .  14,084  b2 

$38^88,837^2 

DlTlslble  Snrplns  nt  4  per  cent . $4,295,096  99 

Estimated  $nrplu  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  per  cent,  over  $9,000,000  00. 

Prom  the  undivided  surplus  of  $1,305,006  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend  to  par- 
clpating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  preminm. 
Dorinf  the  year  6,916  policies  hare  been  iaened,  insnring  $28,329,979. 

Mo.  of  Policies  I  Amnnn, .u.v  Death<laims  Income  from  Divisible  Snrplns 

in  force.  |  Amount  at  risk.  ^  InWrest.  i  at  4  per  cent 

Jan.  1,  18n..  .45,421  Jan.  1,  ISH,  $127,748,473  1  1876  . $1  J47.648  1876 . $1,906,960  Jan.  1,  1817,  t2,626.81« 

Jan.  1,  1878. ..45,605  I  Jan.  1,  1878,  127,901,887  I  ISH .  1,688,128  1877 .  1,867,467  Jan.  1,  1878,  2,664.144 

Jan.  1,  1879... 46,005  |  Jan.  1,  1879,  125,232,144  ;  1878 .  1,687,676  I  1878 .  1,918,666  Jan.  1,  1879,  2,811,486 

Jan.  1,  1880... 46,706  Jan.  1,  1880,  127,417,768  I  1879 .  1,669,864  i  1879  .  2,083,660  Jan.  1,  1880,  3.120,374 

Jan.  1,  1881.  ..48,648  Jan.  1,  1881,  185,726,916  1  1880 .  1,781,721  I  1880 .  2,317,880  ;  Jan.  1,  1881,  4,296,096 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
.other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
^  durtration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SGHXAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
A  sal^  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
-*  f^  Tt  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

For  sale  by  all  Draggists  and  Grocers, 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  Yor  k. 


TS^  SOUTH  ATLANTIC. 


pro  ;Put>lloatlon  Itcaoties  In  a  Superior  'Wajr  the  Best  OlaawoA 
ot^the  Southern  People. 


THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  SPECIMEN  COPIES,  THIRTY  CTS. 
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PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


tyiMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT.,® 

The  publishers  announce  that  in  places 
where  they  have  no  agent  they  will  forward 
Dr.  Lankester’s  Family  Medical  Guide, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

WHAT  MRS.  BRASSEY  SAYS  OF  DR. 
LANKESTER’S  FAMILY  MEDICAL 
GUIDE. 

*'  Ok  course,  with  forty  people  on  board  the 
yacht,  we  have  had  numerous  cases  of  illness 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have 
all  recovered  <  onderfully  well.  One  or  two  of 
the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor  ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the 
doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case 
could  not  have  been  better  treated.  *  Dr. 
Lankester's  Medical  Book,’  with  Dr.  Wilson’s 
Medical  Chest,  is  simply  invaluable." — Mrs. 
Brassey,  author  of  “  Arouud  the  World  in  the 
Yacht  Sunbeam." 


Yield  OF  Precious  Metals.— The  Director 
of  the  Mint  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  a  report  upon  the  production  of 
precious  metals  in  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  |une  30th,  1880,  which  shows 
the  following  amounts  by  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  : 


1  Gold. 

Silver.  ; 

Alaska . 

§6,000 

400,000 

17,500,000 

3,9oo,oco 

3,600.000 

190,000 

1,980,000 

9,400,000 

4,800,000 

130,000 

95,000 

1,090,000 

15,000 

910,000 

10,000 

410.000 

90,000 

14,000 

. 1 

§2,000,000 

1,100,000 

17,000,000 

70,000 

Idaho  . 

i 

450,000 

2,500,000 

10,900.000 

4a5.«» 

15  000 

4,740,000 

. 1 

_ _l 

Toul. 


$6,000 

9,400.000 

18,600,000 

90,900,000 

3,670,000 

I90,OCO 

9,430,000 

4,900,000 

15,700,000 

555.000 

95.000 

1,105,000 

15,000 

4,95c$,ooo 

10,000 

410,000 

90,000 

14,000 


The  Fate  of  Great  Discoverers. — The 
four  .\merican  claimants  uf  the  grand  dis¬ 
covery  of  anxsthesia  were  Jackson,  Long, 
Morton,  and  Wells.  The  fate  of  these  men 


was  very  unfortunate.  Long  died  in  1878, 


very  little  known,  and  a  poor  man.  Morton, 
having  been  reduced  to  poverty  during  the 
twelve  years  iiv  which  he  tried  to  obtain  from 
Congress  and  the  courts  a  recognition  of  his 
rights,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City  of 
cerebral  congestion,  brought  on  by  reading  a 
work  attacking  his  claims.  Wells’  mind 
failed  in  the  fierce  controversy ;  and  after  his 
arrest  in  New  York  for  throwing  vitriol  on 
women’s  clothing,  he  destroyed  himself. 
Jackson  died  on  August  30th,  after  seven 
years’  illness,  during  which  his  mind  was 
clouded  with  agnation  and  disappointmenL 

Larce  Cotton-Mill. — The  largest  cotton- 
mill  in  the  United  Stateshas  just  been  opened 
at  Willimantic,  Connecticut.  It  is  one  im¬ 
mense  single  room,  820  feet  by  174,  and  one 
story  high,  lighted  at  night  by  fifty-one  elec¬ 
tric  lights. 

Mica  Shoe  Soles. — Mica  has  been  applied 
to  a  new  use,  that  of  fashioning  it  into  middle 
soles  to  boots  and  shoes.  The  invention,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Manufacturer,  con- 
sists  of  a  sheet  of  mica  imbedded  in  thin 
coatings  of  cement,  and  placed  in  the  boot  or 
shoe  under  and  adjacent  to  the  insole,  the 
upper  leather  of  the  shoe  lapping  over  its  edges 
or  next  under  the  filling,  or  between  the  fill¬ 
ing  and  the  outer  or  bottom  sole,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  upper  space  from  the  toe  to  the  in¬ 
step. 

Endymion. — Lord  Beaconsfield’s  “  Endy- 
mion”  has  aroused  remarkable  interest  across 
the  Channel,  and  over  T30  proposals  to  trans¬ 
late  the  novel  into  French  have  been  sent  to 
the  author.  In  Russia  also,  after  passing 
under  the  censor’s  eye,  the  work  will  be 
brought  out  in  four  separate  translations — 
two  cheap  editions  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  in  the  weekly  supplements  of  the 
Novae  Yremya  and  the  Novosti. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie,  the  young  English¬ 
woman  who  owns  two  pet  jaguafs,  and  who  has 
lately  published  a  book  upon  her  travels  in 
Patagonia,  is  going  out  to  South  Africa  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  Morning  Post  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Sir  Beaumont  Dixie,  her  husband,  and 
Lord  Queensberry,  her  brother,  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  her.  If  this  spirited  lady  undertakes  to 
describe  actual  fighting,  her  letters  will  be  look¬ 
ed  for  with  not  a  little  curiosity. 


Publisher's  Miscellany. 


Entertainment  in  Ireland.  —  Biddy 
O'FUnnigan  :  *'  Shure  now,  Mrs.  Driscoll, 
lave  yourwashin’  an*  come  ouL  Mr.  Maguire, 
the  landlord,  has  passed,  rinnin’  away,  bedad  ; 
Pat,  his  tenant,  has  passed,  rinnin’  after  him, 
guln*  to  cut  his  dhirty  throat ;  the  bailifis  have 
passed,  rinnin*  after  Pat  for  the  rint,  wid  re¬ 
volvers  in  their  hands  ;  the  *  skull  threshers  * 
have  passed,  rinnin*  afther  the  bailiffs,  to 
corpse  ’em  ;  an*  all  the  darlint  boys  an*  girls 
are  rinnin*  afther  the  lot  jist  to  see  the  fun,  be 
jabers.” — Fun. 

**  Respectable”  Travellers. — The  famous 
definition  of  respectability  by  a  witness  in  the 
Thurtell  case  has  long  been  proverbial.  It 
was  in  days  of  travelling  by  road,  and  not  by 
rail,  that  a  man  was  deemed  respectable  be¬ 
cause  "  he  kept  a  gig.”  The  phrase  “  gigoc- 
racy”  will  be  remembered.  A  railway  direct* 
or’s  notion  is  akin  to  this.  At  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  Railway  at  Manchester,  the  chairman 
uttered  a  note  of  warning  that  our  institutions 
were  in  danger  of  being  Americanized.  The 
accounts  showed,  he  said,  that  ”  respectable,” 
well-dressed  persons,  with  kid  gloves  and  even 
kid  boots,  now  went  into  third  class  carriages, 
which  had  been  specially  appointed  for  **  men 
with  clogs  and  of  rough  exterior  generally.” 
The  inevitable  result,  he  declared,  would  be 
the  adoption  of  only  one  class  of  carriage — the 
third,  while  only  a  small  number  compara¬ 
tively  of  select  passengers  will  pay  for  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Pullman  or  drawing-room  cars  I 

Royal  Children’s  Training. — It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
every  prince  of  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia, 
when  young,  is  taught  some  useful  trade  or 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  sobering  the  mind 
and  bringing  it^face  to  face  with  the  material 
world  and  the  realities  of  life  ;  and  amon^  the 
profusion  of  curiosities  and  artistic  relics  which 
crowd  the  emperor’s  private  cabinet  may  be 
seen  specimens  of  bookbinding,  carving,  car¬ 
pentering,  and  other  handiwork  performed  by 
his  sons  and  grandsons. 

The  outrages  committed  upon  the  Victor 
Emanuel  library  may  be  judged  from  the  cir- 
cum^nce  of  the  archxologian  Corvisieri 
findi^  a  folio  in  what  the  librarians  Castellan- 
and  Podesta  both  pronounced  a  heap  of  waste 
paper  to  be  sold,  which  proved  to  be  a  **  quat¬ 
trocento”  original  edition  of  the  letter  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

Anagram. — The  following  is  a  happy  trans¬ 
position,  and  teaches  a  valuable  lesson  : 

“  Pray  tell  me  where  it  Chrittianitv  ? 

Trantpote  the  letteti:  Its  im  ehmrity.'' 


Use  for  Cotton  Seed  Hulls. —  The 
Chicago  Railway  Review  reports  that  the  use 
of  cotton  seed  hulls  as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
waste  in  packing  the  journal  boxes  of  cars  and 
locomotives  has  been  adopted  on  several  roads, 
and  others  are  preparing  to  adopt  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  hulls  are  actually  superior  to 
ordinary  cotton  waste  for  packing,  and  would 
be  preferable  at  the  same  cost.  Cotton  seed 
hulls  can  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Sutes  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

Discoveries  have  been  made  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  showing  the 
existence  of  man  there  in  the  paleolithic  period, 
that  before  the  red  Indians  there  were  men 
living  on  the  Trenton  gravels  in  the  glacial 
period.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  working  for  the 
Peabody  Museum,  a  clause  in  Mr.  Peabody’s 
wili  providing  that  if  any  indications  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  man  in  America,  in  any  age  preced¬ 
ing  the  present,  are  found,  the  trustees  of  the 
museum  may  make  an  investigation. 

”  Do  you  pay  for  poetry  ?**  asks  a  young 
lady  in  Ohio.  We  do.  If  written  on  white 
paper,  it  is  worth  a  cent  a  pound.  Most  papers 
do  not  pay  for  poetry,  but  we  want  to  encour¬ 
age  genius  in  a  substantial  manner. — San 
Francisco  News  Letter. 


BOOKS  received. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  History  of  Modem  Europe.  "By  C.  A. 
Fyffe,  M.A.  VoI.  I.  From  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  179a  to  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Louis  XVllI.  in  1814.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  dr*  Co.  lamo,  cloth,  pp.  612. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  I.eaden  Casket.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Alfred  W*.  Hunt.  Leisure  Hour  Series. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co.  i6mo.  cloth, 
pp.  424.  Price,  f  I. 

International  Scientific  Series.  VoI.  XXX. 
Animal  Life  as  Affected  by  the  Natural  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Existence.  By  Professor  Karl  Sem¬ 
per.  With  2  Maps  and  106  Woodcuts.  New 
York:  Z>.  Appleton  Co.  lamo,  cloth,  pp. 
383.  Price,  $1.75- 

The  New  Nobility,  A  Story  of  Europe  and 
America.  By  John  W.  Forney.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  <&•  Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  395. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Longfellow  Birthday -Book.  Arranged 
by  Charlotte  Fiskr  Bates.  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
dr*  Co.  Square  i8mo,  cloth,  pp.  398.  Price, 
ft. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

t'onposed  of  the  Nerre-giTiiifc  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Whent-iierm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY,  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OH 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP ,  Tv)  INFANTS. 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  Nt-RVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  sale  ty  DriUISlS  or  lail,  $1.  F.  CROSBY,  664  k  666  sixth  Arenne,  New  York. 

Bellas  “Ry© 

Currn  Malaria,  and  in  the  beet  Tonic  known. 

Leading  Pbyticlant  preacribe  Van  Beil's  “  Rye 
and  Bock  ”  in  aii  Lang  diseases.  Por  tale  by  drag- 
gists  and  grocers,  at  $I  per  large  bottle.  See  that 
this  signature  it  on  label. 


Imperial  Cards, 

SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZEN. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UHION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Bockwood  give*  perxonal 
attention  to  the  p<wnst  of  sitters 
fruni  9  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


Wei  De  Meyer’s 

Catarrh 

CfURE.  Unquestionably  the  most  important  med¬ 
ical  discorerr  since  vaccination.  A  remedy  which 
assimilates  with  ths  mncoos  membrane  and  forms  not 
only  a  local,  bnt  a  coMsUtntlowal  core  at  any 
sta^.  Ona  packags  generally  suffices.  Delivered  by 
DrnggisU  or  by  D.  B.  Dbwbt  A  Co.,  46  Dev  Street, 
N.  T.,  $1.80  complete.  Treatise  and  remarkable  state¬ 
ments  by  the  cared,  mailed  Dree.  The  afflicted  can 
reftr  to 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tbumidbu.,  Elgin,  Dl.  ; 

Rev.  0*0.  B.  Pbatt,  ht.  Stephen's  Cbareh,  Phlla. ; 
Kev,  C.  J.  JoNM,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

(iio.  C.  Goodwin,  Hanover  St. ; 

Mrs.  H.  HaRFSB,  766  Stone  St.,  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mrs.  A.  i.  WN1TT1.UBT,  Sheffield,  Mass.  ; 

Caswnx  A  Massir,  Newport,  R.  I. ; 

Mrs.-SusAN  B.  LaieBTOir  New  Market,  N.  H. ; 

John  L.  Hbkbins,  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  McMeeban  St. ; 
Gnu.  G.  PoNtBUBT,  Prop.  West  End  Hotal,  Long 
Branch ; 

Mrs.  Gbobob  Hatdnn,  West  Roxbnry,  Mass. ; 

Miss  Marct  E.  Ranker,  494  Clark  St.,  Chicago  : 

Mrs  M.  K  Shrnrt,  8029  Savannah  Sc,  St.  Louis ; 
Paul  Bottoh,  the  great  swimmer.  Plashing,  L.  I. ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  TatijOR,  140  Noble  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sam'l  Brhbdict,  Jr.,  607  Brtwdwsy,  N.  Y.,  etc. 


DR.  HAYDOCK’S 

ISTew  Liver  Fill. 

(SUGAR-COATED.) 

ONE  FILL  IH  A 

ONE  EILh  IH  A  DOHE. 

ONE  EILL  IS  A  HOSE. 
These  Pills  are  an  abMilnte  care  for  mil  billons  and 
malarial  affections.  They  grapple  with  disease  at  its 
fonutain-head.  and  root  it  ont  of  the  patient's  sy-tem  at 
once.  They  fortify  the  body  against  disease  in  ail  forma 
of  sadden  attacks  and  epidemics,  and  enable  all  to 
brave  the  miasmatic  danger  of  swemps  and  foresis. 
One  vial  of  DR.  UAYDOCK’S  NEW  LIVER  PILLS 
relieves  the  entire  svstem  of  pains  and  aches,  enlivens 
the  spirits,  and  sends  new  blood. 

EACH  VIAI.  CONTAINS  TWENTY  PILLS. 

On*  Pill  i*  a  Dose. 

I*i*loe.  Twenty -live  Oentst. 

FOB  SALE  BT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
CAUTION.— None  arc  genuine  unless  the  signature 
of  ALLEN  UAYlXKiK  surrounds  each  Viol  of  Pills 
Aeery  PUl  it  Suuar-Coattd.  If  yonr  dniggist  does  not 
keep  them,  we  will  mail  them  free  to  any  addrese  on 
receipt  of  95  cents.  Five  vials  for  $1. 

BUY  AT  ONCE  I  DO  NOT  DELAY  I 

HAYDOCK  A  CO., 

80  Platt  Street,  New  York. 


ORIGINAL  STICKING  SALVE. 
The  genuine  article.  Established  1M2- 
Now  put  up  by  the  grandson  of  Peleg 
V  hite.  Tile  most  wondennl  salve  in  the  world. 

Price,  2b  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  R.  DOTY,  S<de  Prop'r,  P.  O.  Box  1080,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED 


Tkt  fMsiM  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
U  worn  wlU  perfect  comfort  atfkl 
rotolniof  nipt«r«  vndor  ik* 
kardckt  iKcrcUc  «>r  scrercft  strsia. 

ai  asBATLT  ataL'caa  raicsa 
aad  scat  mall  t«  alt  part#  of  tW 
aoaatry.  Scad  frsr  fbll  daarripttra 
drealario  N.  Y.  Clawtic  TBoaaQu.^ 
•M  Braadwap,  New  York. 
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THE 


FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

lA  COMPI.ETE  POPULARTDICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE- 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

AS&ISTSD  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MEMEEES  OF  THE  EOVAL  COLLEGES  OF  FHVSiaANS 
AND  SUBGEONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  especially  for  family  use 

hi  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
oi  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  w’ork  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  mutters 
in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Flmergencies,  etc.,  etc.  ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drags,  Plants,  and  Nedl> 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice ;  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  hook  of  the  kind  hUlterto  offered  to  the  public. 

{^Testimony  of  Mrt.  Brassbt.) 

"  Of  oourM,  with  fortj  people  on  board  the  jacht,  we  have  had  nameroas  rases  of  illnesa 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
tlie  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Hr. 

Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilso  I’s  Medicine  Cliest,  is  simply  invaluable.'* — 
Mrs.  Bkasset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  t\e  Taeht  “  Sunbeam.” 

Large^vO}  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  14 ;  in  sheep,  $5  ;  in  half  russia,  $5.50. 

ONI..Y  HY  HUBSC^mP'riON. 

11  can  be  had  of  our  agente,  or  vshere  m  have  no  agentt  it  viU  be  tupplied  on  application  to 
the  pubhthert. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

B.  R.  FELTON  Jb  CO.,  Fublishere, 

9S  Seitd  Mtrret,  Note  Terk. 


All  Gold,  Chromo  A  Lit'g.  Cards  (no  3  alike), 
name  on,  10c.  Clutom  Bros.,  Cllntonville,  Conn. 


MORE  THAN  lOO  OF  THE 

MASON  ^  HAMLIN  ORGANS 


are  now  refriilnrly  made,  from  STYt.K  lOW  (sAorm  in  the  ctU),  the  latest  and  smallest 

Ssiae,  popularly  known  us  the  BABY  OlitiAN,  at  only  fh‘4,  to  a  laive  CDNCEIIT 
UUUAN  at  $94M>.  TwEtrrT  sttlxs  at  from  943  to  (ISUearb;  hizttstti.fs  at 
tlAMlo  SIMIfi  roETT  sTTi,Es  at  91  AO  to  9.100  nn<l  up;  rash  prioe?'.  Svltl  also 
for  KAST  PAIMEMTS,  from  90. ‘JH  per  quarter  up.  The  BABY  OKUA.N’  is  esi<ecially 
adapted  to  childien,  but  will  be  found  equally  useful  for  adults,  havinK  finequulity  of 
tone  and  power,  and  sufficient  compsM  (three  and  a  quarter  octares)  for  the  full  parts 
of  hTiHii-tiines,  anthems,  sonns  and  popular  sacred  and  seriilar  music  genernllr. 

MASO.S  b  HAMLIN  OUOAN8  ate  certainly  the  BEST  IN  THE  WOKLI),  ha»- 
inft  n-nn  Hl(iHK>T  AWARItH  for  demonstbated  suPEBlOEtTT  at  EVERY  ONEof 
theOKEAT  tVORl.Tr’.-i  EXHIBITIONS  poB  xHtHTErti  teabs;  being  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  oraans  whh-h  hare  been  fimnd  trorthy  of  such  awards.  t 

ILLlIbTHATED  CATALOOUES  ..nu  PBirE  lists, A«<-  MASON  A  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  (X>.,  IM  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  49  East  1  Ith  8t..  N.  Y. ;  14®  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO. 
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I|K|  f  AKIlCSTransmiitingand 
HV  U  Receiving  Telephones, 
for  private  lines.  Hundreds 
i.,  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
'•'p.  Only  reliable  substitute  for 
:  vlg  the  Electric.  OnrTelephones 
Rm  and  Wire  are  fully  protected 
by  Letters  Patent.  Send  for 
ill.  Cat’ge  and  sample  of  wire 
with  prices.  LtXQI  TXL  CO., 
iar*r  120  Cb  Strsst.  Wsstllsll,  Uau. 


;  HEW  METHOD  rOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 

I  Combines  all  the  best  features  of  every  other  work 
I  with  mnch  new  and  attractive  matter.  Is  the  newest 
j  and  best  method  for  the  Piano-Forte  ever  published. 
I  Is  a  great  ^Ip  to  the  teacher,  and  interesting  for  the 
'  pupil.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  94.75. 

1  WM.  A.  POND  dk  CO.,  45  I'nion  Square. 


OFFER  MAGNIFICENT 


I  GhlFT. 

W9  wUl  The  IJtererjr  G«e«t  m»minoU  lllMtr»Ud 

Fftmily  &t*«7  Pap«r)o«  triil  three  aieathA  for  only  16  ecate 
(nr  fiv®  le.  iK>*Uc«  stamp* ami  to  mm'Ii  Mirwtribor  w9  will  irirt  free 
ofir  pair  oi  rlrfaat  Oil  Piciaraa,  tiM  ItxK  Inchga.  Wt  maka  this 
nSrr  limply  In  orilar  to  Intradaro  oar  Papar  and  Glrfant  Oil  Praniami 
l«  naw  l^alitiai,  wall  knowisf  whara  ihav  ara  ooca  »aaa  kandrad* 
mora  will  ba  wantad.  Wa  tball  offar  a*  aMva  tba  calabratad  omn* 
panloa  Pktaraa  aotitlad,  **The  KMot***  rapraaaatlng  a  acooa  ia  tba 
Whita  Moantaiaa,  and  *‘The  Weai,*'  rapramatlag  a  ioaaa  In  Wy* 
mninff  Tarritory.  Tbay  ara  tha  moat  baautifol  and  artiitle  i^aina 
Oil  PWiarat  la  ihU  country,  and  la  tbair  parfaciioa  ara  vary  daairabla 
work*  of  aru 

HOW  WE  CAN  GIVE  THEM  AWAY. 

Tbaaa  pktaraa  war#  mad#  aa  praailami  to  ba  ^aaa  away  arltb  Taa 
Alpi»b.  tba  flnaat  art  Joaraal  arrr  publUbrd,  for  $t  par  year.  Ai 
mrvry  ODa  kaow*.  Twa  Aldini  foilad }  it  waa  tbroufk  oar  araat  that 
tba  wbola  immaaaa  edition  of  tbaaa  cbrotnoi  waa  aa  urad  at  a  nauikiapt 
■ala.  It  1*  only  for  tbU  raiMon  tbM  wa  coaid  offar  tbaaa  plctaraa  aa 
pmnlama  wUb  oar  paper.  Erarr  oaa  wbo  ramaiabara  Tmb  Aldinb 
will  kaow  wbat  woajj  ba  tba  valaa  of  any  pictara  whteb  sarb  a  cal- 
rbratod  art  {oaraal  would  offer  to  Ita  inb«cribara ;  and  wa  oonAdantly 
*ipart»  offaring  tbaaa  fwafniuma,  wbkb  ware  daalfaad  for  a  aix  dollar  | 
aapor,  with  THE  0UG<T  (Ibraa  moatba  for  IS  ctaU),  to  locara  at  lra«t  j 
h>4<00  aabacribrn  withia  tba  aaat  two  moath*.  It  bmoly  pay*  for  ■ 
pflatiaf,  poatafa,  aad  paoklaf.  Addrata  at  oner  ‘ 

VHAHK  d;  TO.,  Wentbmro,  Mmmn.  j 

*--■  ..  -  - 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

WiKtTOM.  Fossvthb  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15,  «88o. 
Gents — I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
Your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  1  was  troubled  with 


Your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dYspepaia  for  6  ve  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  hu  been  wonderful.  1  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  con- 
negation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
oitters.  Very  reniectfully,  Rbv.  H.  Fxribbb. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 

H»f  Bitters  C»..'-I  think  it  my  duty  to  send  you 
a  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  wishing 
to  know  whether  Hop  Bitters  are  good  or  not.  I 
know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  indi¬ 
gestion;  strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  make 
new  life.  I  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 

Dr.  a.  Pratt,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  Testimonials,  to 

Hpp  bittbrs  manufacturing  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Toronto,  Ont^or  London,  Eng. 


C  n  ALL  GOLD,  Bilver,  Bhells,  Motto  and  Floral  Chro- 
JMmo  Cards,  in  beautiful  colors,  with  name  10c.  Agents 
'^Sample  Book  8Cc.  Star  Priniiag  Co.,  Nurtliford,  (^L 


Br  A  KEY  THAT  “ 
W|Lt.V?ISn.'  -  AS»V  watch 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OL'T. 


PERMANKNTLY  CURES 

EiBsir  msum, 

LIVER  CQUfLAmS, 
msmATIOE  Md  PILES. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Clark,  South  Hero,  Vt  .  says.  “In  rases 
of  gidnev  Troubles  It  has  acted  like  a  charm.  It 
has  cured  many  very  bad  cates  ot  Plies,  and  hai 
never  tailed  to  act  efflciently." 

Nelson  Fairchild,  of  Bt.  Albans,  Tt.,  says,  “It  Is 
of  priceless  value.  After  sixteen  years  of  great 
sunerlng  from  PUes  and  Costiveneas  It  com¬ 
pletely  cared  me.” 

C.  A  Hogabon,  of  Berkshire  says.  “One  pack 
age  has  done  wonders  for  me  in  completely  cur 
ing  a  severe  Liver  and  Kidney  Coiuplaint.’ 

.IN  EITHER  LiqiTD  UB  DRV  FORM 

IT  HAS  IglfVQ 
WONDERFUL  Ifni  £ 
POWER.  mJmtm 

Becaase  It  acU  0.  the  LIVER,  BOWELS 
aad  EIDNETS  at  the  same  time. 
Because  It  cleanses  the  system  of  theiwlaon- 
ous  humors  that  develope  In  Kidney  and  Uri¬ 
nary  Dussaaa,  BUiousneas,  JamuHoe.  OontU- 
pation.  Piles,  or  in  Bhsnmatism,  Neuralgia 
Nervoua  Disorders  and  Female  Complaints. 

tT*  It  is  pot  up  in  Dry  Vegetable  Farm,  In 


^tlnrans,  one  package  ot  which  makes  six 


|yAlaoiPlJqaldForai,yeryCs.ssntTn*td, 


tv  tor  the  convenience  ot  those  that  cannot 


tvreadlty  prepare  it.  It  aetneith  equal  s/teisnes 


GET  rr  AT  THE  DRUGGISTS.  PRICE,  91.04. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Prop’s. 
(Win  send  ths  dry  post-paid.)  Bl’Rl.lxr.TOV,  TT. 


I9c  -k  I 

t  M.  ■  sf.  m  df 


O  I  1^  hjrWa^bmak^rs.  Rr  mAil,  80  ct«.  ('ircaUn 
Oi/kU  t^PJeS.  BIRCH  ffOO.s 88 D^rBLgN.T. 


$55.66 

K.  G.  RIDEOUT  A  CO..  10  ^rclay  St.,  New  York. 


Agent**  profit  per  week.  Will 
prove  it  or  forfeit  9500,  Outfit  and 
Samples  worth  Kl  free.  Address 


r  n  All  Lithographed  Gold,  Floral  and  Motto  Carda. 
3U  No  3  alike.  10c.  Agent's  Mammoth  Outfit,  lOe. 

Globe  Card  Co.,  Noittiford,  Cl 


-OOOBFATTY 


^WMl^niMmui|iwiiiliii:i;ii.ii|iii||iiii|,||||)uiiBiiiinii)niiiitim>fflBwijjiH|^ 


COtDCN  Da>.,i 
t.ncdi  » 


N  J  Ui  A 


EcUetic  Uagazint  Advertiter. 


Incladin.^  the  Famous 


PRINTING  PRESSES 


from  76  mit*  to  $200.  Cinulan 
frw.  SwTini^n  IViok  of  Type,  10 
cruU.  55  kind*  of  carrlii.  If)  cuuU. 
JOCEPH  WATSON. 

10  Murrey  tttroit.  New  York. 


PreMca  and  ontflta  from  $1  to  IBM 
Over  S.OMatyles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
^redur.<^d  price  Hat  free. 

H.  HOOTER,  PhUa.,  Fa. 


1^  V* 

ujlSmtm 

Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 


POMEROY’S  PETROLINE  POROUSED  PLASTERS. 

The  best  mediceted  plaster  known. 
Activ'>  Ptbtdpli  of  Petroieum  and  Capsicum. 
Uneqnalled  as  a  cnrative  and  counter-irri- 
'y,  iSc.  Per  dc».,^.  ^nt  by  mail. 


tani.— b).' 

I),  i:  IK)TT  A  Co, 


.  Box  1U0O,  New  York. 


OW  THB 

Hartrord  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


This  mo^  naefnl  and  Inxnrioas  bed  is  of  Tery  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  reqaired  for  softness,  thongh 
in  the  cool  season,  of  coarse,  cnoagh  is  rcqnired  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  nneqnalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Bair  Mat¬ 
tress  npon  WoT*ir  Wna  is  the  extreme  of  Inznry.  It 
is  the  bMt  Mattress  in  nse.  Investifeate  its  merits.  Cir- 
cnlars  FREB  to  any  address.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE,MATRES8  00., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Wotoo  Wire  Mattress. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS. 


TO  LIBItAnilSa  ANT*  BOOKBVTBM. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RETIEW, 

in  nnmbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclosire,  in  complete 
order.  Abore  can  be  bonnd  in  any  sule  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  PuBusHsa  or  "  Bclbctic,’'  K  mnd  St.,  N.  T. 

READERS  &  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO., 

Manafactorers  and  Dealers  in 

Labor-SaTlm  Devices  for  Desk,  mj,  and  LiOrur. 

SoU  A  gtfU$for  Vu  ♦ 

A.  T.  CROSS  STYLOCRAPHIC  PKN. 

IllwtrAlMd  CAtAlam  m4  FHcm  tirt  matIt  i«*4y,  fr««  to 
cMto.  EvBnr  om  wV«  ar  wrfto*  will  ftM  mAay  Wlp*  to  Mcwm 
pHhk  tk«  mtmi  poMikiM  with  kit  tiai*  mm4  ttrtMftk. 

StMd  tor  Mstplt  ot  Mwoaiy 

S7  Franklin  Btrwt»  4  Bond  Street,  69  StatA  Stress 
BOSTON.  NBW  TORN.  CHICACKX 


Vap«r 


aad  W 


Mtowa 


..s  ^  Cenimatol  Award 
^  }  Mtflal  wmI  Diploim, 

•  N  MfAiaft  tk«  wWU. 
f  Pitot  Ra^weti 

StmdfeB  ctrrw/Mft.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Anil  Arbsff 


READER!  tU;: 

Keene.  N.  li  It  wifi 


a  lore  Rare  Flower*,  eMent 
address  ELLIS  BROTHBR8, 
astonish  and  plea«e.  FREE. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


“  The  Smile.” 

“Fan  wen  they  langhrd,  with  eoanterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  Joke  had  ha." 

^^Thc  Frown 

“  And  soon  the  busy  whisper  circlinr  roand 
Conveyed  the  disnial  tidings  when  be  frowned." 

The  above  beantifn!  enfentringa  appeared 
in  the  Ecxbctic  Magazine,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  hi}fhlj  finished  bj  the  en- 
(rraver,  snd  are  now  published  as  cr>mpanion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
witii  eiirht  bojB  upon  a  bencli,  aud  they 
fully  illustrate  Qoldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
•'  Deserted  Village.”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sited,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  4%  x  8^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X  14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20, 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

as  Bond  etroot,  Jfow  York. 


We  have  on  hand  a 'full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address,  ' 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street^  Ne%o  York. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


J.AR.UMB.  59  CarmieSt..H.  Y. 
OCHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY.  | 

8TCBLIVO  SILVEB  COMXUBIOH  SETS,  ETC. 
■AWIIER3  IM  glLK  AMD  COLD.  $3  EACH. 
3end  for  Circular. 


UrbdnaWine  Company, 

RAKXOBDSPOBT,  H.  T. 

Broncli  Cflee,  Ho.  39  S oarer  Street,  Hew  York. 
CHAMPAGNES,  COLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 


H  ESTABLISHED  1S40. 

IXPBOTED  FIELD,  HABIFK,.  OPEBA 
AMD  TOVBISrS  SLASHES. 
Spectaciwand  Eye-OlaiMC.  Artificial  Hnmai 
^ea.  U.  WALteTEIN,  OpUclan,  41  UnloB 
Sauare,  N.  T.  CaUlojnies  mailed  bv  eocloalDg  atamp- 
Uighe!<t  awarda  from  all  the  World'a  Exhibliioiia. 


DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  Vineyarda. 

WI now  for  fcAacrnmcntnl  I*ur- 
a  t^iMsoinlty. 


liTTAUD  BxciiUrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


TOMATO 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PKOMIXKNT  MKX  IN  I.ITERATURE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  AKT. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addresa  for  f4.  Addreaa 


XL  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St,  New  York.  > 


nn  TOUR  HAMEyo’a'avsgsgr. 

Ill  new.  We.>  lOe.  AU***  la 

■  W  eotm.  t’MT'Ml.a.  CBntntMMtwtBt.rrwd.lB  ABcrtra. 
Acaa«'i0aMT>)rtB8wBl<IlMk.eaw  DMl«n  BBd  PriBMr.  rapcIM 
wUII  f  t  CmMa.  KoaTHroBD  CARP  WORKS.  Kartbfc.%  Ct. 

ACTUIJ  A 

■  B  ^  I  ffV  HR  DB  Regnlar  tizu  $1.00. 
W  W  I  II  I W I  AbK  yonr  Drumxi,  or 
addrrat  Dr.  K.  C.  HiniTH,  Kentlaad,  Ind. 


lah  Lattwrinc  on 

IfHA  Aie^  .:>iU«r 

ttTmtrde,  Wimter  Stmm. 


$5  to  $20 


per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $S 
free.  Address 

Stihsoii  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


HANDY-BOOK 

or 

SYlSrOISTYMES 

or  WORM  IR  OJtNKRAL  USB,  CONTAnilRO 

Nearly  35,000  Words. 

This  collection  of  Synonymes  oontaina  only 
such  words  as  are  in  constant  use  in  ordinary 
correspondence  and  conversation,  and  is  of 
great  value  to  business  men  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  correspondence.  It  is  in  (tocket 
form,  nicely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

Sent  bn  ntnilf  prepaid,  to  OMg  addretm, 
on  rooeipt  of  prieo. 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

215  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Fine  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 

“  MARGFIJERITE.” 

This  beautiful  engraving,  taken  from 
Bertrand’s  celebrated  painting,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
of  the ‘Eclectic  Magazine,  has  now 
been  finely  finished  and  is  printed  (In¬ 
dia  proofs  only)  on  fine  heavy  paper,  size, 
including  margin,  19x12,  engraved  sur¬ 
face,  7x4.  It  is  intended  either  for 
fniming,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  portfolio, 
and  is  the  finest  engraving  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  Eclectic.  We  know  of 
no  other  engraving  of  its  size  and  price 
that  can  compare  with  it.  We  only 
furnish  it  in  this  one  style  and  it  will 
not  appear  in  our  catalogue. 

i'Hec,  SO  cento  rack. 

We  will  send  it  by  mail  on  roller  carefully 
done  up  on  receipt  of  price. 


$66 


a  week  in  roar  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit  ! 
free.  Address  : 

H.  Baluctt  a  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  | 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York 


cnivst**  ^NwetP  uhwbi"  Cn*vetB  ch»mbi 

ubut/t'^Norcu»<'>^'’t»cuirt8  liittuo«'  tv.jciorfOEiity^ifipitUncijc,'*^  fi'CKioBf'  fNixinBi 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


FRICE  REOUCEO. 


A^rvt  ti/ta  ht  tent  by  Express,  prepaid,  ta  any  address,  an  receipt  af  price. 

AOXNTS  WANTED. 

Address 

S.  It,  PIjILXOlV, 

Skw  Tobx  AoncT, 

SS  Bond  St.,  New  Tork. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLL 

In  Ten  Iserge  Octavo  Volumee,  containing  Eight  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thovisand  Engravings. 

GREAT  REDUotToN  IN  PRICE. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION, 

isrow  REA.iD'sr. 

PRICKS: 


10  vols.,  cloth . $15  00 

10  **  sheep. . .  20  00 

10  *'  half  morocco .  25  00 


The  pablishen  have  now  ready  the  above  aew  and  complete  keuea  of  “  Chamben'i  Encyclopmdia,**  which  they 
oflitr  at  ao  low  a- price  that  this  valuable  and  popular  “  Dictiomary  of  Univenal  Knowledge  ”  it  brought  within  t^  mean, 
af  every  reader. 

FOR  THB  GENERAL.  READER.— “Upon  its  literary  mcritt,”  lays  a  well-known  critic.  *' its  completene.t 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  informatioa,  thm  caa  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  iu  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  ano  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  anti^uitin,  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  discutaed  here, 
not  in  long  treatises^  nut  to  an  extent  sumrieni  to  give  requisite  inforaiation  at  a  glance,  at  it  srere.  Sometimes,  when 
the  sul^ect  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subiecte  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country  ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  srorks  ever  published. 

FOR  THB  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  **  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  menially  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  so 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  class. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  srork  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  at  a  “DictionatT  of  t/u/. 
fertmt  Knowledge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  **  I  have  no  nesitatioa 
in  sayingthat  the  friends  of  education  srill  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  litetatum,  and  general 


SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tub  Pabliaher  of  the  ECLECTJ C  baa  a  limited  number  of  bound  volnmea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1878  inclnalve,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attenUon  of  public 
and  private  librariea,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemiwrary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  In 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENQRA  FINGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

^  The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  furtJier  notice,  tht 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  twt 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nin« 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $2f>. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond,  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic  G-alleey 

or 

Fine  ©teel-Erigi*aviiiOf<. 

FO/^  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  FRAMEVG,  OR  FO: 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 


rB  BCLECnC  MAGAZINE  hae  been  pnMished  for  over  thIeJy  yean.  Eaeb  monthly  numl)-  r,  dtir  ihl  U-r.^ 
period,  baa  bt^on  easbeHished  with  a  Fmc  SrtBi^BNoiuviM,  illustimUng  •oaw  anbject  of  (;«»’  '  ''  resL 

btotorle  or  ideal,  and  <  oiupriaing  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  dtstiBsuished  manor  tbs  past  and  >  .huioi, 

'Piieau  enKravina  arc  printrA  inhaadaome  styl^  Mtitahlc  for  fNnalng,  for  scrap  btxms,  ami  foi  :  bi.  tori- 

eal  rtdlsrriiwu.  and  form  ■  aeVetion  salcalatad  to  aSord  both  amawmaiu  aadtaMmUo*. 

Unr  list  inotndaa  portralu  of 

Hlatoriann,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 

ooioir=>JE=i.ie3iisrc3- 


NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  wbicb  the  following,  selected  from  onr  list,  will  eiv  ,■  fosae  Idea  of  tbeir  soepe  and  rariety, 

PORTRAITS. 

TBOI.  B.  MACAULAT. 

JAB.  AMTHOmr  FROUBA 
ALnXO  TZMITTBOM. 

R.  W.  LOXOFELLOW, 

OBBTAV  DOBS. 

LAVlNOn. 

PROF.  A  A  PROCTOA 
*  PROF.  CHAB.  DARWnr. 

PROF.  HUXLEY. 

PROF.  TTHSALL. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

COURT  BIBHARCA 
CHAB.  O’COHOR. 

WM.  A  RYARTA 
OBO.  HACDOHALD. 

WX.  BLACA 

Tlio  ciisnivHif;'  n  o  nntnlxTcii  on  the  Cataloji^o  to  aid  in  colectlon,  so  thst  persons  glTing  orders  i,.>ed  osly 
uUicatc  the  1ititr<  >  thr  <11, ^raviOE  selected 

I  Thi  y  nro  prltiictl  on  hi  uvy  iinsrio  sfsM  paper,  10  »  U  Inches,  snd  can  be  aent  by  mall  or  aapresa  witbont  is;  nry. 

I  M’e  foruiu  neat  i  luiU  tiasea  or  portfolios,  bokUng  from  tuu  U>  Ofty  engrsTiBga,  price,  90  cenU  eseb. 

Of  Bngir.M-v'ijaga.^ 

10c,  each,  or  IS  engravinifa  aetU  in  portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.S0, 

Wawinmabt  aii'-ritixis  of  tin  15  EngimTlDga,  to  be  sent  whenever  rcqniiT^,  or  the  pnrcbaier  esn 
Ukioeif. 

Pend  poetare  s<amf>  tr^  Ostslogue,  and  make  Klt^tion  for  portfolio,  tcrap-book  or  hsnAwniely  b<  ~  i  vulaiM 
I  for  centre-table. 

OATAX.OOUBB  SEPfT  TO  ANT  ABDBSSS. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  Ns  -y-Ygsx. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

BIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AMD  FRZEHDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYSOLOa 
BHAEESPEARE  AMD  COHTEXPORARIEa 
COHORI8B  Of  TIEHHA 
SCHILLER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  WIXMAA 
WASHOrOTON  IRVIHO  AHD  FRIENliS. 
YAH  DYKE  PARTIHO  FROM  BU1EN5. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FLOWER-OATHXRSRa 

OLD  MORTALITY.  ° 

BLIHD-MAH’B-BUFF. 

BEATRICR  D£  OUICL 
FLOREHTIHE  POETS. 

HOME  TREASURXa 


GOLD  MEDAIi,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATE, 

The  KtsBi^ard  for  •  Century. 
Tbii  0»HxUat«  ii  made  from  Uw 
chfl*eeet  Cocoa,  carefully  aetoctad 
and  prepared.  It  ia  the  beat 
prcparstHia  of  plain  Clhicol^  is 
the  market  for  family  uaa. 

SaM  by  Oraaaw  ernywhera. 
W.HATCTiTO  A  00», 
J>»n>hetter,  Mom. 


GOLD  MIDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
BAKER'S 


TJke  all  osr  ^ocolataa,  ia  pre¬ 
pared  arith  the  great  tat  care,  and 
con-late  of  a  anperitrr  quality  of 
cocoa  and  angar,  daTured  with 
pure  eaallla  bean.  Herred  aa  a 
drink  or*  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  it  if  a  deUeiotia  artlele, 
and  ie  highly  rcconaaaaded  by 
tuuriata. 

^i«U  by  draeera  ererywhere. 
W.  IBAXERACO,, 
I}oreh«ater,  JKoaa, 


!  Fine  Steel  Engravings 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Fram- 
ioc.  or  tor  Illustration. 

Oia  UBT  1  !  i’Ls 

I  HistoriaaS}  Poets,  ArtlNte,  Warrior^,  Slater 
mea.  Historic  aad  Ideal  Pictures, 

Etc.,  Etc,,  Etc. 

coMruiSJxo  OVER  aoo  BViurxcTa. 

Beautifnlly  en(nttrad  on  St^i,  appeared  in  the 

RdeoNc  Hagaaiita  duris^  paat  ycais,  and  enJirccl/tf 
pcrtrtdU  of  niorly  aaary  tfMfn^uUArd  «•  n  /  past 
andpraamf  ettUwrjf. 

TbeengniTingf  aiepritMed  on  f : 
aad  are  aent  by  mail  or  cKpraae,  prepn'.o.  >><!  of 

price.  Wa  famieh  neat  cloth  ccsca  ot  pi^tf-ilkia,  boldleg 
j  from  ten  to  Sfty  eagravlnga. 


Engravings  tO  cta.  eatch,  or  87.60  per  iOO. 
Portfolios,  60  cents  eaf;li. 

Portfolio  and  16  engravings,  •  -  8160 

“  “86  “  -  -  a  28 

“  “80  “  -  -  4  OO 

rafofogwea  «e«M  to  any  addrett.  Sr  iid  ]««Uige 
trunp  for  CaUlngao. 

E,  R.  PELTON-  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  Ifea  \»rk. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

EDITED  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASSISTKD  BY  DlSTtNCUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  conditions  having 
been  stricken  out,  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellinble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medical  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  Diseases,  Accidents,  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drugs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  pttblic. 

(Tettimony  of  Mrs.  Brasset.) 

“  Of  courae,  with  fortj  people  on  board  the  jacht,  we  have  had  numeroas  casea  of  illnesa 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  tne  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderful  iy  welL  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  caused  us  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  days,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  has  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Lankester’s  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuvalnable.’* — 
Mrs.  Bbasset,  author  of  Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam.” 
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for  centre-table. 
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form  of  a  jelly  CALT.ED  VASBUOT!.  PETROLECM  18  GIVEN  TO  MEDimiE  AND 
I*HAR^Cr  l.\  A.N  ABSOLUTELY  PURE.  HIGHLY  COTrFNTRATEU.  AND  UNOBJECTIONABLE  SHAPE. 

t.aste,  color,  and  other  impi  kities.  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
mi^uicine.  are  entirely  eluunated,  and  the  vaseline  18  AS 
HABMI.ESS  AND  DEUQHTFUL  TO  USE  AS  CREAM. 

The  most  valuablo  family  remed.v  known  for  the  treatment  of  woundA  bums,  sores,  cuts,  skin  diseases, 
rberumatlsni,  ehilhlaluA  catarrh,  h^Tnorrholdi,  etc.  Also  for  coughs,  eoIdA  sore  throat,  croup  and  illphtherla.  etc. 
It  has  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Medtcal  Press  and  Professton,  Si'tentlsts  and  Journals  of  ail 
eharaewrs  throughout  the  world,  as  being  the  Best  Remedy  Known. 


softer,  and  rmootker  than  any  cosmetic  ever  invented,  and  teiil  preserve  the  yomihfut  beauty  and  jfreskness 
of  thehealthy  complexion. 

POMADE  VASKI.INE.— Wn.L  CURF,  DANDRUFF  AND  MAKE  THE  HAIR  GROW  WHEN  NOTHINO 
ELSE  WILL.  2.5,  50  CENTS  AND  fl.OO 
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CotiSATn  A  0(X  will  supply  these  articles,  if  you  cannot  obtain  them  of  your  Druggist.  None  Oenoine  except  In 

original  packages. 

6mnd  Medals  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris  ExpMhloas.  Medal  ot  PraKress  hy  Aaserlcaa  lastltate. 
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MARGUERITE. 

We  have 'had  the  beautiful  engraving  of 
Marguerite,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Eclectic,  printed  on  fine,  heavy 
paper,  India  proofs  only,  to  frame,  about 
12  X  i6  inches. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  demand  for 
these  beautiful  engravings  has  been  fully 
equal  to  our  expectations,  and  the  first  edition 
printed  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  price  we 
charge  for  this  engraving,  50  cents,  is  less 
than  one  half  the  price  that  similar  engravings 
can  be  had  for  in  art  stores,  but  we  thought  it 
best  to  make  the  price  such  that  it  might  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  When  this  en¬ 
graving  is  artistically  framed,  with  a  fine  gilt 
frame  and  narrow  inside  border  of  velvet,  it  is  a 
beautiful  subject  fur  a  present,  and  is  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  any  room.  Those  of  our  subscribers 
wishing  this  engraving  had  better  send  for  it 
at  once.  _ 

Supply  of  Coal  in  England. — The  prog¬ 
nostications  published  some  years  ago  with 
regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  English  coal¬ 
fields  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  have  not  apparently  been  verified. 
On  the  contrary,  the  economies  effected,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  iron  trade,  have  had  the 
result  of  keeping  the  annual  consumption  at  a 
fixed  figpire — if  anything,  it  has  declined.  Since 
1871  the  annual  saving  of  coal  in  making  pig- 
iron  has  amounted  to  nearly  5,000.000  tons, 
and  as  similar  reductions  have  been  made  in 
the  steel  and  other  trades,  it  is  claimed  that 
there  is,  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  strikes,  a 
surplus  of  coal  at  bank. 

When  Dubufe’s  celebrated  paintings  of 
**  Adam  and  Eve"  were  on  exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  McNab,  the  curator  of  the  Botan- 
nical  Gardens  in  that  city,  was  taken  to  see 
them,  and  was  Asked  for  his  opinion.  "  1 
think  no  great  things  of  the  painter,"  remaiked 
the  authority  on  gardening.  "  Why,  man.  Eve 
temptin’  Adam  wi’  a  pippin  u’  a  variety  that 
wasna  known  until  aboot  twenty  years  ago  !" 

Sugar  from  Rags. — Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Pepper  created  some  sensation  by  undertaking 
to  make  sugar  from  old  shirts.  Sugar  is  now 
manufactured  in  Germany  from  old  rags.  The 
rags  are  treated  by  sulphuric  acid  and  convert¬ 


ed  into  dextrine  ;  this  is  treated  with  a  milk  of 
lime,  and  is  then  subjected  to  a  new  bath  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  into  glucose. 
The  glucose  obtained  by  this  process  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  commerce,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way  for  confections,  ices,  etc. 
When  the  manufacture  has  become  more 
abundant  the  price  will  doubtless  be  very 
small.  It  is  known  that  a  large  number  of 
substances  are  ca{>able  of  transformation  into 
glucose.  The  cellulose  of  fibrous  tissue  of 
wood,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  changed 
into  dextrine  and  glucose,  and  glucose  is  in¬ 
dustrially  produced  from  starch. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jun., 
maintains  the  family  reputation  for  talent,  be¬ 
ing  known  in  Boston  as  a  worker  of  remark¬ 
able  embroidery,  one  piece  of  which,  of  her 
own  design,  she  has  just  sold  for  $500.  It  rep¬ 
resents  the  lower  sash  of  a  window,  through 
which  the  star-lit  Charles  River  is  seen.  The 
surface  is  dark  blue  satin,  in  three  frames  of 
ebony  to  represent  the  whole  window-frame. 

The  Utilizing  of  the  Tides. — A  Phila¬ 
delphia  engineer  has  invented,  it  is  claimed,  a 
machine  by  which  the  power  of  the  tides  can 
be  utilized.  Numerous  plans  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  de¬ 
sirable  end,  but  only  under  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  have  they  been  practical  or  economical. 
If  the  new  device  can  harness  the  tide  in  an 
open  channel,  so  as  to  convert  any  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  vast  power  into  working 
force,  the  inventor  will  rank  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  humanity.  Emerson  says  some¬ 
where,  "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.”  A 
device  for  utilizing  mechanically  the  free  tides, 
as  they  sweep  along  our  shores,  would  come 
next  to  that,  since  it  would  enable  us,  though 
converters  and  carriers  of  electiicity,  to  hitch 
our  wagons  to  the  sun  and  moon. 

Electric  Tides. — A  remarkable  discovery 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Alex.  Adams,  one  of  the 
technical  officers  of  the  Post-Office  Telegraph 
Department.  It  is  the  existence  of  electric 
tides  in  telegraph  circuits.  By  long-continued 
and  careful  observations  he  has  determined 
distinct  variations  of  strength  in  those  earth 
currents,  which  are  invariably  present  on  all 
telegraphic  wires,  following  the  different  diur¬ 
nal  positions  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the 
earth 
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Speeches  Learned  by  Heart. — I  have 
never  yet  precisely  understood  why  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  vicious  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  a  man,  that  he  learns  his  speeches  by  heart. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  an  audience  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  a  speaker  for  taking  this 
trouble.  To  complain  of  it  is  to  regard  speak¬ 
ing  like  dancing  on  a  tight-rope,  and  to  incum¬ 
ber  it  with  difficulties  in  order  to  derive  pleasure 
from  seeing  them  overcome.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  learned  speech  is  better  than  an 
unlearned  one.  I  have  always  envied  the 
memory  of  those  who,  without  hesitation  or 
pause,  can  deliver  a  set  oration.  One  of  the 
greatest  adepts  of  this  art  is  Lord  Reaconsheld, 
who,  although  a  fluent  and  ready  impromptu 
speaker,  has  often  adopted  it.  More  than  once 
he  has  handed  a  speech  to  the  reporters  at 
meetings,  and  he  has  then  repeated  it  without 
the  mistake  of  a  word.  I  once  tried  to  do  this  ; 
some  one  had  explained  to  me  a  system  of 
mnemonics,  by  means  of  which  everything 
was  to  be  remembered  by  locating  phrases  in 
different  corners  of  the  room.  For  five  min¬ 
utes  I  got  on  beautifully,  but  when  I  had  ex¬ 
hausted  one  corner  and  turned  to  the  next,  my 
key  became  confused,  and  I  ignomiiiiously 
broke  down. — I^ondon  Truth. 

Making  Forgery  Difficult. — Mr.  A.  A. 
N’esbit  has  proposed  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
hopeful  plan  fur  rendering  a  forged  cheque  an 
impossibility.  He  suggests  the  application  to 
the  paper  of  a  dye  which  is  sensitive  to  both 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  which  will  change  color 
on  being  brought  into  contact  with  either  one 
or  the  other.  He  would  then  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  printing  executed  upon  such  prepared 
paper  in  two  operations — in  one  case  using  an 
alkaline,  and  in  the  other  case  an  acid,  ink. 
This  would  render  the  task  of  altering  the  writ¬ 
ten  words  or  figures  an  impossible  one,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  (act  that  all  ink-removers  are 
of  an  acid  or  alkaline  character.  The  attempt¬ 
ed  application  of  any  solution  of  the  kind 
would  at  once  become  apparent,  and  the  forger 
would  be  successfully  baffled. 

Miss  Louise  McLaughlin,  the  discoverer 
of  painting  under  the  glaze  on  pottery,  realizing 
that  art,  like  health,  was  free  to  all,  told  her 
process  to  other  artists,  explained  it  to  report¬ 
ers,  and  even  published  a  book  giving  direc¬ 
tions.  A  man  has  now  taken  her  process  and 
patented  it  1 

Senator  Ediuunds. — Speaking  of  Senator 
Edmunds  and  his  habit  of  proposing  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Waterbury  American  says  that,  not 
many  months  since,  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  England,  being  a  little  annoyed  by 
(  ne  of  Senator  Edmunds’  proposed  amend¬ 


ments,  remarked  to  a  brother  Senator  that  he 
would  bet  fifty  dollars,  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  that  when  Senator  Edmunds’  mother 
first  taught  him  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  he  bounced 
up  on  her  knees  and  offered  an  amendment  to 
it. 

Lightning  Conductors.— Mr.  W.  H. 
Preece,  the  English  electrician,  has  deter¬ 
mined,  with  a  very  close  approximation  to  accu¬ 
racy,  the  area  protected  by  a  properly  adjusted 
lightning  rod.  His  conclusion  is  that  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  protects  a  conic  space  whose  height  is 
the  length  of  the  rod,  the  base  being  a  circle 
having  its  radius  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
rod. 

A  Patent  Fact. —  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  they  say,  but  seeing  how  many 
people  ruin  themselves  by  taking  out  patents, 
we  think  that  "  Invention  is  the  mother  of 
necessity”  is  the  way  the  proverb  should  read. 
— Fun. 

George  Washington  couldn’t  tell  a  lie. 
Charles  Lamb  could,  but  he  stammered  so 
badly  that  he  never  attempted  it. — Geo.  I'erei- 
val. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Analytical  and  Classed  Catalogue  of  the  Brook- 
lyn  Library.  Authors,  Titles,  and  Subjects. 
Published  by  the  Library.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
mo.  Price,  $6  in  cloth  ;  $7  in  half  morocco. 

Sight:  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  LL.D.  International  Scientific  Series. 
With  illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 

Co.  i2mo,  cloth,  pp.  275.  Price,  $1.50. 

Lady  Clara  de  Vere.  A  Novelette.  From 
the  German  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  Apple- 
tons'  New  Handy-  Volume  Series.  iSmo,  paper, 
pp.  182.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  Irish  Ixsnd  Question.  What  it  Involves, 
and  How  Alone  it  can  be  Settled.  An  Appeal  to 
the  Land  Leagues.  By  Henry  George.  New 
York;  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  i6mo,  paper,  pp. 
85.  Price,  25  cents. 

A  Lazy  Man' s  tVork.  A  Novel.  By  Fran¬ 
ces  Campbell  Sparhawk.  Leisure  Hour  Se¬ 
ries.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co.  i6mo, 
cloth,  pp.  377.  Price,  $1. 

Casseir s  Popular  Library.  History  of  the 
Free  Trade  Movement  in  England.  By  Au¬ 
gustus  Moncredien.  New  York:  Cassell, 
Petter,  Calpin  dr*  Ci».  i8mo,  paper,  pp.  188. 
Price,  25  cents. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES;  . 

Composed  of  the  Nerre-^lvin^  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Oerni. 

PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  :i00,0<K>  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY',  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DiaP:ST10N.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PREVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 

CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NLRVES  WITH 
THE  FOOD  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  salt  by  DniUZlSU  n  lail,  $1.  F.  CROSiSY,  (t(>4  k  6(><i  Sixth  Arenne,  New  York. 


Bell’s  ‘*l=i3re  B-ools.” 

(Hires  Malaria,  and  is  the  best  Tonic  knoum. 


Lrading  Pbyiiciani  pnwcribe  Van  Beil’s  “Rjre 
and  Uock  "  in  ail  Lang  diseases.  Pur  sale  by  drag- 
gists  and  grocers,  at  f  1  per  large  bottle.  See  that 
tbis  signature  is  on  label. 


DR.  HAYDOCK’S 

ISTew  Liver  Lill 


SIX  DOLURS  pen  DOZEN. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Boclnroml  giMCs  (lerwn.n! 
aXentioii  1o  tit**  iKwinu  of  siller- 
from  9  lo  4  o'clock  daily. 


(SCOAILCOATED.) 

O.VK  1*7J-L  JS  A  lUtSK. 

oSK  rii.h  IS  A  nosK. 

0\K  PlLh  IS  A  nOSE. 

Tbrse  Pills  are  an  absolute  cure  for  all  bilious  nnd 
malaiial  affections.  They  grapple  with  uisease  at  its 
foiiiituin  head,  and  root  it'oiit  of  the  patient's  sy-tein  at 
oi.er.  They  fortify  the  body  ugains!  uisease  in  all  forms 
of  sudden  attacks  and  cpidt-niics,  and  enable  all  to 
brave  the  miasmatic  dancer  of  swrmps  and  fi.n-s  s. 
One  vial  of  DR.  HAYIKK'K'8  NEW  LIVER  PILLS 
relieves  the  entire  system  of  pains  snd  aches,  enliveus 
the  spirits,  a:id  sends  new  bkHsl. 

EACH  VIAL  CONTAINS  TWENTY  PILLS. 

One  Pili  U  a  />ose. 

l*rIoo,  '■J'wotit  y  -  II  Centn. 

KOK  SALE  BV  ALL  UKl'UtaSTS. 

CAUTION.— None  arc  gennine  unless  the  slgnainre 
of  ALLEN  li.AYlKH'K  surrounds  each  Vial  of  Pills 
Krery  Pill  ie  tiuynr- Coated.  If  .tour  druggist  di.-s  nut 
ki  .‘p  them,  we  will  null  them  free  to  any  addros  on 
-iM  .•ipt  of  85  cents.  Five  tiaU  for  $1. 

BUY  AT  ONCE  I  DO  NOT  DEL.AY  I 

HAYDOCK  A  CO., 

30  Pt-axT  Street,  New  York. 


A^URE.  Unquestionably  the  most  important  med¬ 
ical  discoverr  since  vaccination.  A  remedy  which 
assimilates  with  the  mneons  membrane  and  forma  nut 
only  a  local,  bat  a  roiintltiitlonRl  cure  at  any 
stage.  One  package  generally  snfllces.  Delivered  hy 
Druggists  or  by  D.  B.  Dewet  A  Co.,  40  Dev  Street, 
N.  Y.,  $1.50  complete.  Treatise  and  remarkable  state¬ 
ments  by  the  cured,  mailed  tt*«.  The  afflicted  can 
refer  to 

Dr.  W.  n.  Truesdeu.,' Elgin,  III.  ; 

Rev.  Oeo.  K.  Pratt,  st.  Stephen's  Church,  Phi  la.  ; 

Rev.  O.  J.  JoREs,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

(iBo.  C.  tJooDWiR,  Hanover  St.  ; 

Mrs.  H.  IlanPER,  788  Stone  St..  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mrs.  A.  J.  WutTTLEaBT,  Sheffield,  Mass.  ; 

Caswelj.  a  Maoset,  Newport.  R.  I.  ; 

Mra.  Susan  B.  LBioHTON.New  Market,  N.  H.  ; 

John  L.  llERRiNa,  cor.  I^rk  Ave.  and  McMeeban  St. ; 
(iEo.  U.  PKNanuKT,  Prop.  Weal  End  Hotel,  Long 
Branch  ; 

Mra.  Gboime  Hatiien,  West  Roxhiiry,  Ma*s.  ; 

Mtsa  Makct  B.  Rankrn,  494  Clark  St.,  Chicago  ; 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Shenbt,  31)88  Savannah  St.,  St.  Louis; 
Pain.  Button,  the  great  swimmer,  Kiusbing,  L.  I. : 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tatlor.  140  Noble  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sah'i.  Benedict,  Jr.,  097  Broadway,  N.  i .,  etc. 

A  real  care  of  Catarrh  for  $1.60! 


THE  BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED 


n»  ELASTIC  T  R  F  S  • 

IU  wilk  p«rf«ct  comibn 
«»«1  Hu;, ,  rviaihlaf  rapur*  «ii4rf  ik« 
1  xr  ir  i  •irrrlM  vr  B«vprv«i  $tr»tn. 
ftAld  ht  SRSATIY  FSICB^ 

aad  MDtbf  mhil  X»  a11  p^ru  W  ih« 
•Qttntrr.  Stnd  for  full  iNwcrlfiiv* 
etfT«UrtoN.  Y.  Elastic  TscMOb., 
Ma  broffldtrajri  N«w  Yurk. 
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SELTZER] 


COLTON’S 
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The  Famous  Seltzer  Spring 
of  Germany  in  every 
American  Home! 


Based  u|K)n  a  scientific  analysis  of  this  cel¬ 
ebrated  German  Spring  is  its  concentrated 
duplicate,  with  thirty  to  forty  sparkling 
doses  in  each  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists 
the  world  over. 


CIRCLE  OF  OEMS 


ALAdA^I  Ni:  k a i.bo.niNK 

HL.HUHU  I  CtUinat. 

U  an  arUcU  ijT  ii*i- 
fgmilUd  merit.  It  i$  a  ratuabU  dUeortty.  It  triU 
).;y  yo>i  to  tend  for  card  and  lettlmonial*  to 

BliOS.,  SS  BurtlliK  Slip,  New 
¥»ik  City,  or  A  VKRII.I.  I'AIS  r  I O., 


i«  •  uplrndid  collection  of  Plano  IHaaic  of  a  popular 
character,  coDtalning  dance#  and  operatic  arranire- 
menti.  which  would  coat  in  aheet-fonn,  $20.  Nearly 
200  paire#;  all  new,  frrah  mnalc.  In  board  coven, 
$2;  cloth.  $2.50;  full  eilt,  $3.50.  Sent  p««t- 
paid  on  ri'ceipt  of  price.  IVI.  A.  POND  &  CO., 
25  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


leweland,  or  Boalf>ii 


All  Oold.  Chromi)  A  Llthoiraph  Card*  (N**  *  Alikep 


Name  on.  10c.  Cujrros  Bbo#.,  Clintonville,  Conn- 


VH.I,  FieTorlBff  RrtraeU  of  Ckalceat  Fratta.  "One^Mrd'qaaattty  man  thaa  ^aato  ordinary 


Marchal  Smith  Piano  Co 


nils  BEAUTIFUL  INSTRUHESr 
SENT  ON  TRiAL.k— — — M 


AvutdiafAJieBU'  com-* 
BUMiuu,  aiddUnun# 
proAU,  and  all  the  ex- 
l>aaMX  and  riekx  which 
add  an  largely  tn  th# 
•net  of  Plano#,  we  raa 
famish  this  Bnaatifnl 
Koiewood  Piano  of  th# 
iaigeit  #1x0—6  feet  10 
In.  lone,  3  feet  «  in. 
wld#i  Tull  7  1-3  oo- 
taweei  with  Bond- 
aome  OovOT,  Stool. 
Book  and  Mualo  for 


^atefflne  a  fall  lU#  Pirat  Plaae  BoaewooJ  Plaao.Dooble  Teasend  tkronghoet.  with  Solid  Boaewood  MonldlnsaL 
lull  Irua  Ftaa#,  Preach  Oraad  Action,  tlrerstrang  But.  Capped  Haaimera,  AjraSe  7r#bie,  Carted  Lexa.  Carraa 
l-.>rt,  Tl^la  V#ae«r#d  Wrest  Plank.  PaUot  Corered  Hue  htrifige.  Reionant  Soand  Board,  Solid  Bnttum,  Paunt 
liuulta  Beala.  aad  artry  latproTenunt,  with  BsauUfnl  Cover,  Stool,  Knsle  and  Isatmotion  Book  Makiiifr 
a  Complete  Mnaioal  Qntflt  for  llOtt.  and  to  oTerr  parchaier  f*ciiiUoi  for  a  thorousn 

musipail  •dueatlon*  Makiof  kone  Btcr$ctfT$  Md  fomidliiBir  a  aolightful  stadr  for  aoth  old  ana  yonuir. 
S  .i<l  with  your  order  the  gnartatee  of  your  bank,  oraomo  raaponsiblt  buiioeaaiaaa.that  ib$  InaaoiriUbo  paid  for  promptly 
or  ^turaod  tout,  a  id  we  will  $hipit  loyna  d«p«  trisl  aad  rxaminatioae  If  Piaao  Is  ftarniim  wo  pay  frtixbl 

h^thwaya.  PCkCHASKB  TAKES  M  KUPUMSIBIUTT  tUl  th#  Finn#  iit#«t#d aad  approTcdlT^ 

Twenty  Years’  Experience.  Not  one  Dissatisfied  Purchaser. 

A  MooMutoCoasideratioa  will  show  tbo  oortaiaty  of  oeoarlaf  afapoidoriustmoaifromua  DoalertMu  traatio  ibcir 
ow'u  shrowdattt.  aod  tbo  want  of  lafiwattoa  of  parobaooro  to  eoiiocal  dofoou  lu  laatnuaonU  thoy  soil.  Wo  oaanot  know 
who  will  test  ours,  aad  wo  mnsioond  Inotraaioato  to  aaporior  that  ihoirmorito  oannot  bo  hidden.  Order  dirwetftom  thU 
ad*‘erti$einoni.  Yon  tnko  an  responolbilUy  till  Plano  is  roooivod  and  approrod#  Be  ocro  to  iret  ovr  llluatratod  C«5taloi;ao 
bofwCO  yonhn*.  it  ffiWuimfarwntitm  vhirkprtdectftthet  /HirrhoMr.  anilwialMui  tUetit  iwm*90ti%hU, 

UARCUJCel^  &  «»3UTI1,  8  West  E^leTcntlk  mreet$  Vork. 


EcUctxc  MogazxM  Advertiser, 


SIRS.  LYDIA  E.  PiNXHAM,  OF  LYNN.  HASS.. 


H  iJ  IliM  IJ.l 


in  either  Liquid  er  Dry  Perm  act!*  ml 
the  eaMie  tiaie  on  the  dleeaMea  of  the 


Liver,  Bowels  m  ws, 


Thii  eonUnnsd  aatum  m  vxmaerful 
power  to  curt  oa  dimoMO, 

WHY  ARE  WE  SICK? 


BtcauM  tM  allmo  tJum  great  organt  to  be- 
tome  eioggedor  torpid,  and  poimmoi/e  hvmors 
are  therefore  forced  into  the  blood  UuUthotUd 
be  expelled  tutturallg. 


In  m  Poaitire  Cora 


far  all  tkaae  PaUfal  Cawalalata  ni4  WeakiMaaw 
MraaiaiMi  taMirbaat  frawle 

It  wiU  cura  •attrely  tb«  wont  form  of  Fcmato  Com- 
pUlnta,  all  onuian  troublaa.  Inflammation  and  Ulcara- 
tlon.  Falling  and  Diaplaoameata,  and  the  conirqncnt 
Spinal  Weakneaa,  and  la  partlcnlariy  adapted  to  tha 
Cbanre  of  life. 

It  will  diaaolTe  and  axpel  turnon  from  tha  atoma  la 
an  earljr  atetre  of  derelopment.  Tha  tendency  to  can- 
cvrona  humors  thera  la  checkad  raryapaedlly  by  Ita  naa. 

It  remorea  falntneaa,  flatulency,  daatroyaall  craTtnc 
for  atimulanta,  and  rellarea  weakneaa  of  the  atomach. 
It  cnrea  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nerroua  Prostration, 
Oaneral  DebtUty,  SleeplaaanaaB,  Depreaaion  and  Indi¬ 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  dosm,  canalng  pain,  weight 
and  backache.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  eas. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  clrcumstancas  act  la 
harmony  with  the  lasra  that  gorem  the  female  ayatem. 

For  the  cureof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  aci  this 
Compound  la  unsurpassed. 

LYMA  E.  PIYKHAlfS  TE«ETABUB  COM* 
POCND  Is  prepared  at  BS  and  tSS  Western  Areaue, 
Lynn,  Masa  Price  $L  Six  bottlesfor  $&.  Sent  by  mall 
In  the  form  of  pilla,  also  In  the  form  of  losenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  tl  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freely  answers  all  letters  of  Inquiry.  Bend  for  pamph¬ 
let.  Addrsaa  as  shore.  Mention  this  Paper. 

Ho  famUy  should  be  without  LTDU  E  PINKHAJTS 
LIVEB  PILL&  They  euie  constipation,  btllcinansm, 
and  torpidity  of  the  llrer.  1&  cents  per  box. 

Hold  by  all  Uragglata. 


r  P  PC  Acenta*  profit  per  week.  Will 
nnD  n  O  prore  it  or  forrelt  H&OU.  UntUt  and 
^  ^  (Samples  worth  $5  free.  Addreaa 

E.  O.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10  Barclay  SL,  New  fork. 

r  n  Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  all  new  style, 
9U  name  on,  10c.  AKents'  samples,  10c. 

G.  A.  (SPBINS,  Northford,  Ct. 


BIUOUSNEAB.  PILES,  CONSTIPATION, 
RIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  t'KINAKT 
MISEASES,  FEMALE  WEAKNESS. 
ANB  NEBTOCB  DISOBDERS, 
bg  eauting  free  action  qf  tkeee  organ*  and 
restoring  their  power  to  throw  off  dieeoM. 

Why  SalTer  Billons  pains  and  achesi 
Why  tormented  with  Piles,  Constipatioal 
Why  rrlghtened  over  disordered  Kldnryai 
Why  end  are  aerroaa  or  sick  headacheal 
Why  kare  sleepleM  atghtsl 
Um  KIDNEY.WORT  and  rejoice  in  health 

'N^tttapatnplnlBi^^e^^fHi^te  Fen^^ifin 

hlc^^i^es  rix  <ty^ 

'^^pAiaomXigwtdytrmjrwyCimeewtrated, 

np}or''t£s''eonTrairaiceot  those  that  cannot 
^r^eSSffprmSSSr'ltaSewiiiieqnalegieienet 
njrfn  either  /ona, 

OPT  ITOFTOCB  DKTTOOISr.  PRICE,  OLSO. 
WELL-S,  BICHAKDSOX  A  CO.,  Prop’s 

(WIU  aend  the  dry  post-paid.)  BTRLPUTTOil.  TT." 


PRINTING  PRESSES  Pn 

from  7S  cents  to  $200.  Circniara  I  I 

free.  Si^.imcn  Book  of  Type,  10  I  GflE  I 
cents.  SB  kinds  of  cards,  10  cents,  ■  B 

JOSEPH  WATSON,  '  1 

10  Morray  Street,  New  York. 

GOOK^’S  TOURS! 

Ketablithed  1841.  Tickets  and  Fares  for  thousands  o 
Tours  for  ladepeadeat  Trarellsrs  to  all  parts  of  the 
World.  Sp^iu  arraDgements  for  Excursion  Partisa 
to  Europe,  ^ypt,  and  nlestlne.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  THOMAS  COOK  A  SOM,  261  Broadway,  N.  T, 
C.  A.  BABATTOHI,  MaBUgsr.  P.  <>.  Box  <197. 


A  KC  Y  r  HAT 

WILLWINf  -r  An>  watch 


AND  NOT 
\YEAK  OUT. 


JOSEPH  LLOITS 
'''STEEL”  PENS. 


SOLDKK‘MSbfffaf»’SS;,%5!T 

C  A  ALL  GOLD,  SlUer,  Shells,  Motto  and  loral  Chro- 
n  I  Jmo  Cards,  in  heantinil  colors,  with  name  10c.  Agents 
'^Sample  Look  Stc.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct 

Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

9  The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


ftmmrnt  eaii  te- tlioisTi  on  oroiTby  tlt«  kuM  wlthont  tabin? 

nwnt  In  rMl  Urcuia.  I  hare  luuned  thlaOrnm,  THB  PARIS, 
boilt  or aoUd  black  walnut, elMWtly  earred, fancy  Trnrc  txi 
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5  SET  GOLDEK 
Tongue  Eeeds« 

Sab  Bass  h 

Oct,  Coupler. 


mn 


JBSrBEATTY’S  OFFER 

PClct  VTT^. 

SPRING  SEASON 


I  will  k11  thli  iiutrnmcnt, 
boxed  and  delircreil  on  board  cara, 
hero  with  StouU  Book  and  U\uic  Icr 
only  _  _ 


®^S85. 


A  RIDI  mon  OF  *4.  A^niama  wj  r  im 

Thoao  who  Tialt  my  Fketory  ®*;**J?L 
haro  and  aclect  Inatniraent  In  penoii,  *“*  cclobra- 


^ A.T  T  Y 


racTlUrbaant!- 
fulfiano  UpiivLt 
Cabinet  or  Farli.r 
Orttan  (LU-'o  Cnt), 
The  Pnrla  Kew 
Mrle,  No.  5,300, 
Ueielit,  >0  in.  I 
Lcii4{tb,  43  Inchest 
Depth  tt  lucheai 
Coataina  (4)  FIto 
Octase,  (M  FTto 


'^  ‘^REA'^TY  Owsicvr-^ATTY  w*rr  >JSOSOW  No-USA-lCOlDtil  4 

il 


araentiUad  to  ^frora  above  price,  tod  OoWra  Toarae 
to  pay  travclinfr  expenaea.  P^f***”  *i®r  *' 

Bet  powerful  4a  • 
ha,,  Keoda,  art  of 
I  octavM  of  the  fa- 
mona  tax  C,h',i« 
Ileeda  whieh  pro¬ 
duce  the  aarctrxt 
tone  ever  heani  s 
act  of  1  ootavo  of 
the  new  aolo  com¬ 
bination  the  I'ek,- 
lUaart'rea-li  Hera- 
reeda,  » h  Ich  rx- 
aeUy  mitatra  a 
French  Horn,  bc- 
cldea  3  aoti  of  3  1  3 
oclavie  each  of 
the  principal  or 
mpii-ir  <1  olden 
Tuninie  Koeda, 
maklnw  in  all  a 
beautiful  couibi- 
iiatlon,wlth  width 
the  performer  can 
thy  the  aid  of 
Beatt.r’a  new  pat¬ 
ent  atop  action) 

Crodut'o  any  Tar¬ 
dy  of  tune  de* 
fIitsI.  It  la,  there¬ 
fore,  neeraaary  to 
eimiiect(I7>aeTer- 
teen  atopa  with 
tba  abova  action 
ill  order  to  krt  tho 
Kreatert  puaeihlo 
variety.  (No 
'‘dummlfc.’*)  ThU 
combination  t  a 
aomethinw  entira 
ly  oi  ItylnaT.  Naaioa 
of  ato|>a  are  aafol- 
lowa :  a  I  DUpaaon 
Forte,  13)  ftlncl- 
palForte  itSiSnb 
ha,,,  (4)  Bourdon, 
(3)  Dulcet,  (3>  Dl- 
apaon,  {T)  Uruid 
Orsan.lt)  rrk,il. 
■a,  or  rreaeli  Mcra 
(t>  Tax  Ilaaei,,, 

which  imita tea  the 
human  ,  oirc  !  riO) 
Aeolian, iiiiKcho, 
(IS  Dulriana,  03) 

ClarloneC^  01) 

VOX  ClJt.ESTK  I 
which  la  by  far  tho 
aweeteat  and  moat 
perr.-cl  thiit  baa 
ev«  hern  attained 
— ^hamiinit  I  la 
the  imiveraal  ex¬ 
clamation  oferit- 
tca  and  lovcm  of 
awcet  mu^lc  who 
have  bearil  It  ;03) 
Be'fve  <  Jer, 
which  doiibh' stile 
power,  (K)  flute 
F«rte.(l7)  Grand 
Organ  knee  atop, 
by  the  ure  of 
which  the  entire 
power  of  the  In- 

he  hand  from  the  kry  lu -.rd.  Tt  la  a  valuable  Improve- 
brrauie  it  tut  sneb  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  theraaela 
with  coatly  wood  placed  on  the  top.  front,  and  enda.aa 
two  knee  awells.  rolh  i  s  ft  r  niovinp,  upright  bellowa.  made 


of  the  baet  quality  of  rubber  cloth  i  ateel  apnnga.  The  pedals  are  covered  with  metal.  Instead  of  cart  ei,  which  will  last  a 
life-time.  Thie  Organ  is  truly  u  beautiful  piece  of  parlor  furniture,  and  the  bon  e  of  the  ataltby,  tin  millionaire,  bank¬ 
er,  or  bualneas  man  will  And  it  an  omament  to  their  parlor.  1  will  sell  tbia  inrtnimert.  boxed  and  delivered  on  board 
careatthUnlaoe.lncludingBtool.  Bookand  Maair,  foronlyWS.  tV  i'leaac  send  inyourordeiaatonce.  Youmayordcr 
by  letter  or  telegraph  t  can  M  shipped  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Remit  by  Boat  Office  money  orders.  Express  prepaid,  or 
rwatered  letter,  or  by  bank  draft,  ■oaey  BeraodeA  and  freight  charges  vrlll  be  (aid  by  me  both  way,  I  fin  any  way  un- 
aanafactorv.  or  you  may  pay  me  only  after  yon  have  F,lly  leatrdll  at  yoer  aw«  kswr.  Send  reference  or  evldenee  of  yonr 
reeponMbCiky  if  you  do  not  send  the  cash  with  order.  Every  onran  of  my  manufactnre  «  hen  introduced  in  a  new  local- 
Ity,  sells  many  more.  Often  Saalee  are  traced  from  the  flret  tnstmnient  told.  It  becomes  a  glaadlre  Adverilsrw„i  at 
ytmr  own  home)  If  yon  do  not  want  an  inatrument  yourself,  will  you  pleuae  hand  or  mail  this  offer  to  a  friend  who 
T-lahnt t-  nn r-hr~  Nothing  aiwed  by  long coireapondence.  OrSerdlreet  from  this  Advertisement. 

Ronex.-Thoae  desiring  to  bay  the  above  instrument  are  earnestly  requested  to  visit  my  Factory  here  and  maku 
tboirown  selection  in  pereon.  To  all  such  I  will  allow  a  reduction  of  $3  from  the  above  price  to  pay  yonrexpenoes.  This 
iscerlahily  avervfalroffer.  Pleatecomeandexamine  thelnstmment  IT  SPEaKS  FOR  ITBELF.  U  yua  do  nut  pu> 
aliaae  now,  DO  harm  done;  you  are  at  least  hearti I v  welcome  to  look  thrungh  my  eetablldiinent. 

l®“Address,  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THE 

I 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


TUi«  mo^t  nwfnl  and  laxnriona  bed  ia  of  rcry  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  ia  repaired  for  aoftnaaa,  thoogh 
in  the  cool  acaaon,  of  conrae,  enough  ia  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
trcaa  upon  Worax  Wina  ia  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
i*  the  beat  Mattrcaa  in  nae.  Inveatigate  ita  merit!!,  cir- 
cuiara  KUE£  to  any  addreaa.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRES.S  CX)., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Ask  your  Pnrniture  Dealer  for  the 


Hartford  foveo  Wire  Mattress. 


•'  ) 

UR.UMB.  59CarilliieSL,N.  Y. 

CCHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

8TE11LI50  ff  LVER  COMMTJNIOK  SITS,  ETC. 

3ANKCR3  1^  SILK  AND  COLD.  $3  CA(^ 


for  Circular. 


ESTABUSHBD  1S40. 
IXPROTF.O  FIKLII,  I ABIXK,.  OPERA 
AilU  TOFRIKT’S  OLASKEti. 
Spectaclea and  Eve-Glaaaea.  Artificial  Humaa 

_ ^ea.  U.  WALbSTBIN.  Optician,  41  UnioB 

‘tqiiare,  .N.  X.  Cataloguea  mailed  br  encloaing  atamp 
Uigbeat  awarda  from  all  the  World'a  Exhibitions 


IlTYAIilD  ElOCItlKIZirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Clronlsr  to 

CHAIR  Ota,  K£W  IIA 


A  PORTFOLIO 

or 


POMEROY’S  PETROLiNE  POROUSEO  PLASTERS. 

The  beat  medicated  planter  known. 
Activ'  Principla  of  Petrolemn  and  Capsicum, 
Unequalled  a*  a  curative  and  enunter-irri- 
lanL— Slnj;ly,  S6c.  Per  doz.,  pi.  Sent  by  mail. 

1).  R  DOTY  A  Co..  1*.  O.  Box  llWO.  New  York. 


TO  LIBSABIXIS  ABB  BOOKBVTBB8. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REYIEW, 

in  numbera,  from  1838  to  18fl0  inclaaive,  in  complete 
order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any  aule  wanted.  Ad- 
dreaa  PuBLiguM  or  “Eclxctic,”  %  Bond  St..  N.  Y. 


READERS  &  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO., 

Maunfocturera  aud  Dealem  in 

LaHor-SaTiiig  UeTices  for  Dcsl,  Slum,  and  LiUrarY. 

f>oU  Agents  for  th» 

A.  Y.  CROSS  STYLOORAPHIC  PEN. 

Illnatnua  CaUl«(M  ana  PtIot-LIsI  bwW  may,  ua  fra*  U>  aprll- 
ninu.  Evvry  OM  who  naa,  ar  wrItM  will  Baa  may  kalp*  la  accam- 
flith  tha  Bia.t  pawiaia  with  hi,  Uaw  aaa  itfangth. 

Saaa  far  aauipla  af  Eaaaawy  Matw. 


27  Ihanklin  Street. 
BOSTON. 


ae  stata  street. 
CHICAOO. 


Vapor  aaa  Watar — 
wat,  Mlaara'.  w 


.23 


—  Coatanalal 
^  I  Maaal  aaa  Dlplma, 

Ji  afaia,,  lha  warM.  i 

h  Prfca  iuaocaa  OW  Bath,  Ranawaa.  *  £ 

tea/hrar»«wa.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


tfF  in  <rOn  per  day  St  home.  Samplea  worth  t5 
10  IpZU  free.  Addrew 

Btinsoh  a  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 

C  C  *  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit 
^DD  free.  Addrc 


U.  UaLLETT  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVING. 

“  MARG-XJKRITE.” 

This  beautiful  engraving,  taken  from 
Bertrand’s  celebrated  painting,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  has  now 
lieen  finely  finished  and  is  printed  (In¬ 
dia  proofs  only)  on  fine  heavy  paper,  size, 
including  margin,  19x12,  engraved  sur¬ 
face,  7x4.  It  is  intended  either  for 
framing,  for  an  easel,  or  for  a  portfolio, 
and  is  the  finest  engraving  that  lias  ever 
appeared  in  the  Eclectic.  We  know  of 
no  other  engraving  of  its  size  and  price 
that  can  compare  witli  it.  We  only 
furnish  it  in  this  one  style  and  it  wifi 
not  appear  in  our  catalogue. 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


OF  PKOMINEN'T  MEN  IN  I.ITERATUKE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  AKT. 


Sent  prepaid  to  auy  addresa  for  $4.  Addreaa 


K  E.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


1‘riee,  SO  cents  each. 

We  will  send  it  by  mail  on  roller  carefully 
done  up  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publi-shcr, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


SOZODONT! 

Tan  Rbvarkaiilc  DcNTirmr*  mnv  be  described  as  ■  Pore, 
Transparent  L.lqDl«,  nKL.IOHTPCL.L.V  FKKI'VIIIKD, 

a  few  drope  of  wbirh  «ppli><l  to  the  tooih-bnieb  aud  rubiM^  on  tbe  teeth 
prodaca  a  moat  aqraeable  loam,  which  penetrates  the  InterHicex 
of  tbe  tertb,  and  cleanvex  tbe  mouth  in  a  refreahitiK  and  pleasant 
manner.  Dtaeolored  Teeth  me  rendered  white  b;  its  use  The 
Breath  derives  fraKranee  from  iis  amma.  It  preren's  and  arrerts 
dental  decay.  The  tinma  become  rosier  and  harder  under  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  sensation  of  (lerfect  rleanlines*  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  is  pro- 
dnoed.  A  bottle  of  SttZODON'l*  will  last  four  to  six  months,  so  that 
It  ia  an  exceedingly  eeonomiral  and  Inexpenalve  dentifrice.  Pnr- 
chasers  are  also  asaed  to  note  tbe  sixe  and  the  tin  id  capacity  of  tbe  bottle, 
and  particularly  to  remember  that,  unlike  tooth  powders  and  tooth  pastes, 
there  ia  no  waste— half  a  dozen  persons  may  use  from  tbe  same  bottle. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DKLGCSISTS. 


SILK*  ornaments 


Patmtetl  Korewthtr  12tA,  1878 

An  entirely  new  m  inner  of  ornamoniin't  (iq<oil  to  bsnd-paintinp) 

SILK,  LINEN,  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

Huitsble  for  decorating 

Odor  Bottles,  Tidies,  Pin  Cushions,  Lamp  Shades,  Sachets,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  OS  APPUCATIOS. 

60c.  and  $1  Sample  Packages  of  Silk  Ornaments 
Address,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  amount. 

PALM  &  FECHTElERI‘?.VBii^';'.°j;iV:'iNEW  YORK. 

FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  medical  books. 


**  The 

'*  Fnll  wen  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glea, 
At  all  bia  jokea,  for  many  a  Joko  had  be.” 

^*The  Frown 

”  And  soon  the  bnsy  whisper  circling  ronnd 
Conrsyed  the  disinal  tidings  when  be  frowned.” 


The  hbove  beaatifnl  enf^vings  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  but  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finiahed  by  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  publiahed  as  companion 
pieces  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bencli,  and  they 
folly  illustrate  Goldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
“  Darted  Village."  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large-sized,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  x  8}^  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11  X 14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  $1.20. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  had  in  all 
print  stores.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

9A  Bond  Street,  Xese  York. 


We  liave  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalojjues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  tree  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


raiCE  I«,EI>XJCEI3 


■  'Dl.l-  'VOL.II.  »OL.III  »OL.tV.  V#l.  V,  ^>0L,V^^0L  VI'  •'■''Ol. 

>.a~bii-  itt^cHi-  CHi-t;i  iu-g:k aw  -i»*  ut-wuH  *»m  - futrsfu  spu-yi 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  Ten  Large  Octavo  Volume*,  containing  Eight  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pages.  Illustrated  with  about  Four  Thousand  Engravings. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

NEW  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION, 

PR  ICES  • 

10  vola,  cloth . $15  00 


10  "  half  morocco .  25  00 

The  publUhcn  have  now  ready  the  above  new  and  complete  Mues  of  "  Chamben’a  Encyclopmdia,”  which  they 
offer  at  lo  low  a  price  that  thia  valuable  and  popular  **  Dictionary  of  Univerial  Knowledge  ”  U  brought  within  the  means 
•f  every  reader. 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  READER.— “  Upon  iti  literary  merits.”  tayt  a  well-known  critic.  *' its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  information,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the 
high  aim  and  established  reputation  of  its  projectors.  Art  and  science,  theology  and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  and 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geography,  medicine  and  antiquities,  biography  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  discus.scd  here, 
not  in  long  treatises^  but  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  requisite  information  at  a  glance,  as  it  were.  Sometimes,  when 
the  subject  justifies  It,  more  minute  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Its  fulness  upon  American  subjects  ought  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  this  country  ;  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  works  ever  pubUshed. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. — Says  the  late  President  of  one  of  our  American  Colleges,  ‘'Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia 
should  find  a  place  in  every  family.  Should  families  deny  themselves  in  other  things  and  obtain  and  study  such  works, 
they  would  find  themselves  mentailly  much  enriched.” 

TO  TEACHERS,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  succinct  explanations  of  topics  in  the  various  branches 
of  education,  often  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  information  contained  in  the  text-books,  no  other  work  will  be  found  to 
useful ;  while  the  conciseness  of  the  several  articles  has  made  it  practicable  to  bring  the  whole  work  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  volumes,  which  are  afforded  at  a  small  cost  compared  with  others  of  its  clAs. 

FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  the  work  is  peculiarly  fitted,  owing  to  its  adaptation,  as  a  “Dictionarv  of  f/si- 
vertaZ  Knowledge,"  to  the  wants  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Says  one  of  our  eminent  educators,  “  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  friends  of  education  will  do  injustice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  science,  and  general 


Aiwt  wiu  bt  sent  by  Express,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  pf  price, 

AGEim  WANTED. 

Address 

£.  R.  PELTON, 

Hbw  Tons  AagxcT, 

25  Bond  8t«s  Near  Tofk. 


v: 

^  . 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 

EIGHTEEN  INSfRUCTlVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tub  PublUber  of  the  ECLECTIC  baa  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  tbe  years  from  1S70  to  1878  incluaive,  to  wbicb  be  would  invite  tbe  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  tbe  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  theae  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARl  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 


EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINGS, 

These  volumea  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 

ornament  to  any  library.'  ' 

- - 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  thd 
volumes  from  1870  to  1378  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  tw<# 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for 

Address  R  PELTON,  Publislier, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


BcUetic  Magaxit%«  Advtrtutr. 
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THE 

FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BDITRD  BY 

EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

ASMSTBO  >V  OISTtllGUlSaCD  MKMBmSS  Or  THB  KOVAL  COLLBCBS  OT  rMYftaAMt 
AND  SURGBONS,  LONDON. 


THE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  was  prepared  especially  for  family  use 
by  the  leading  medical  authorities  of  England,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age.  For  the  AMERICAN  EDITION  the 
entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  most  careful,  minute,  and  laborious  revision  ; 
numerous  articles  which  were  applicable  only  to  English  local  coniitions  having 
been  stricken  ouL  and  others  (entirely  new)  substituted  for  them.  This  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  revision  has  been  done  by  competent  and  trustworthy  authorities. 

The  aim  of  the  Medical  Guide  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  medical  matters 
in  a  manner  intellimble  to  all,  but  in  matter  strictly  accurate,  and  up  to  the  latest 
advances  in  Medicm  Science.  It  comprises  all  possible  self-aids  in  the  treatment 
of  DiaeaseSy  Accidently  Emergencies,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  Articles  on  General 
Physiology  ;  on  Diet  and  Food  ;  on  the  different  Drngs,  Plants,  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Preparations  used  in  general  practice  ,  Definitions  of  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Medicine  ;  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  everything  useful  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Treatment  of  Disease,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
family  for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Disease,  or  for  dealing  with  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  is  omitted. 

XW~The  FAMILY  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  vastly  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

(Tettimony  of  Mri.  Brassbt.) 

**  Of  eoone,  with  forty  people  on  board  the  yacht,  we  have  had  nnmerons  caaea  of  illnesa 
incidental  to  hot  climates,  but  the  patients  have  all  recovered  wonderfully  well.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  have  canned  ua  some  anxiety  for  two  or  three  daya,  when  out  of  reach  of  a  doctor ; 
but  when  we  have  arrived  at  a  port,  and  the  doctor  liaa  come  on  board,  we  have  each  time  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  case  could  not  have  been  better  treated.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Lankester’a  Medical  Book,  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  Medicine  Chest,  is  simply  iuvalnable.** — 
Mrs.  Bbassbt,  author  of  Around  the  WorU  in  the  Yacht "  Sunbeam." 

Large  8to,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in  sheep,  15  ;  in  half  russia,  15.50. 

^^K>I..I>  ONLY  HY  HUBSCIIIPTXON. 

It  can  he  had  of  our  agente,  or  where  we  have  no  agente  if  wiU  he  eupjtUed  on  application  to 
the  puhiiehere. 

For  Circular,  Territory,  Terms  to  Agents,  and  Copies,  address 

E.  B.  P ELTON  Jt  CO.,  Publishers, 

SS  Bond  SOreet,  Ifew  Terte. 
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As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  corrective  of  water  rendered 
impure  by  vegetable  decomposition  or  pother  causes,  as  Limestone, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the  Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every 
other  alcoholic  preparation.  A  public  trial  of  over  thirty  years’ 
duration  in  every  section  of  our  country  of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S 
SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by  the  medical  faculty,  and 
a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distillation,  have  secured 
for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it 

For  »ale  hy  aU  Druggists  and  Grocers,  ", 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

18  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


FINE  ENGRAVINGS, 

“The  Smile.’’: 

“rnll  wen  they  l«ufbed,  with  ooootarfdted  glM,* 
At  all  hia  jokea,  for  many  a  Joka  had  ha.*’ 

**  And  aoon  the  bnay  whiaper  circling  ronnd 
Coarayad  tha  diaa^  Uduga  when  he  frowned.” 


The  above  beaatifal  eng^ravingi  appeared 
is  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  but*  have  since 
been  much  more  highly  finished  bj  the  en¬ 
graver,  and  are  now  published  as  companion 
pieoes  (India  proofs  only),  to  frame.  They 
represent  the  interior  of  a  village  school, 
with  eight  boys  upon  a  bench,  and  they 
fully  illustrate  Ooldsmith’s  lines  from  the 
“  Darted  Village.”  They  are  finely  printed 
on  large<fliaed,  heavy  paper.  Size  of  engraved 
surface,  x  8)4  inches.  Size  to  frame,  about 
11 X 14  inches. 

Price  of  each,  fl.SO. 

Above  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  expre«,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  or  can  be  nad  in  all 
print  Btorea  Address 

E.  R  PELTON, 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


I  We  have  on  hand  a  full 
I  line  of  all  the  latest  publica- 
I  tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
I  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

!  Catalogues  of  all  the  lead- 
I  ing  medical  publishers  can 
j  be  ‘had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

.  We  have  also  issued  a 
i  classified  Catalogue  of  Medi- 
1  cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv- 
I  ing  publishers’  names,  au- 
I  thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  15 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

1  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY, 


i88i. 

Thk  year  i88t  it  an  arithmetical  curiosity. 
From  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  it  reads  the 
same.  Eighteen  divided  by  2  gives  9  as  a  quo¬ 
tient  ;  81  divided  by  9  gives  9 ;  if  divided  by 
9  the  quotient  contains  a  9 ;  if  multiplied  by 
nine  the  product  contains  two  9s  ;  i  and  8  are 
9  ;  8  and  i  are  9.  If  the  18  be  placed  under 
the  8t  and  added  the  sum  is  99.  If  the  figures 
be  added  thus  *  i,  8,  8,  i,  it  will  give  18.  Read¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right  it  is  18,  and  18  is  two 
ninths  of  81.  It  also  reads  the  same  upside 
down,  the  first  year  capable  of  being  so  read 
since  1691. 


What  is  Said  of  Lankester’s  Family 
Medical  Guide. — '*  It  is  a  cyclopaedia  in  its 
make-up,  with  a  reference  that  is  copious  and 
exhaustive.  Diseases,  with  their  symptoms 
and  treatment,  are  amply  set  forth,  with  the 
fullest  directions  for  all.  In  very  many  cases, 
single  items  in  this  book  are  essays,  and  val¬ 
uable  in  their  clearness  and  completeness. 
Accidents  are  treated  of  in  a  way  that  is  not 
usually  found,  even  in  medical  books  for  the 
profession,  and  everything  is  stated  in  terms 
so  clear  that  any  person  with  an  average  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  sense  can  understand  it.  The 
very  latest  discoveries  in  medicine,  as  well  as 
surgery,  are  embiaced  within  its  covers.  It 
is  a  book  that  seven  eighths  of  the  practition¬ 
ers  of  medicine  can  read  with  profit,  and  any 
family  can  make  use  of  its  information  with 
safety,  if  they  will  only  follow  the  directions 
given,  in  any  case  where  the  services  of  the 
medical  man  can  be  dispensed  with.  From  a 
medical  standpoint,  it  has  our  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  readers 
generally,  premising  that  its  purchase  will 
yield  them  a  great  return  for  the  investment, 
in  giving  them  better  information  about  them¬ 
selves,  the  liability  to  disease,  and  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  it."  —  Boston  Journal  of 
Commerce, 

The  English  Drink  Bill. — The  amount  of 
money  paid  for  drink — that  is,  for  beer,  wines, 
and  spirits — in  England  last  year  was  more 
than  $600,000,000,  and  this  was  nearly  $30,- 
000,000  less  than  the  year  before.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  sum  was  about  $345,000,000, 
and  in  1876  it  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
$736,000,000.  It  is  very  evident  from  these 


figures  why  the  publican  interest  is  so  powerful 
in  English  politics.  For  the  three  kingdoms 
the  annual  drink  bill  is  more  than  $15  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  more 
than  $75  for  each  family.  The  entire  revenue 
of  the  Church  of  England,  If  it  were  sold  to¬ 
morrow,  down  to  church  furniture  and  parish 
vestments,  would  not  pay  last  year’s  “  mod¬ 
erate"  drink  bill. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  received  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  proposals  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  "  Endymion”  into  French.  Edmund 
Yates  says,  much  too  strongly,  of  the  noble 
author,  that  he  had  reason  for  remarking  on 
woman’s  power  and  influence,  for  without 
Lady  Blessington,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs, 
Wyndham  Lewis,  Disraeli  might  have  been 
perched  “  on  a  three-legged  stool  in  Old  Jewry 
to-day.” 

"  Nothing  New  under  the  Sun." — It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  the  valuable  lung  and 
throat  preparation  now  called  Van  Beil's 
"  Rye  and  Rock  "  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Elixir  of  Life.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  pleasanter  beverage  or  medicinal 
agent  never  was  used. 

A  Cautious  Witness.  —  It  was  necessary, 
on  a  certain  occasion  in  court,  to  compel  a 
witness  to  testify  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  Mr. 
Smith  treated  his  horse.  “  Well,  sir,"  said 
the  lawyer,  with  a  sweet  and  winning  smile — 
a  smile  intended  to  drown  all  suspicion  as  to 
ulterior  purpose#—"  how  does  Mr.  Smith  gen¬ 
erally  ride  a  horse  7"  The  witness  looked  up 
innocently  and  replied,  "  Generally  a-straddle, 
sir,  I  believe."  The  lawyer  asked  again, 
"  But,  sir,  what  gait  does  he  ride  ?”  The  im¬ 
perturbable  witness  answered,  "  He  never 
rides  any  gate  at  all,  sii,  but  I’ve  seen  his  boys 
ride  every  gate  on  the  farm.”  The  lawyer 
saw  he  was  on  the  track  of  a  Tartar,  and  his 
next  question  was  very  insinuating  :  "  How 
does  Mr.  Smith  ride  when  he  is  in  company 
with  others?  I  demand  a  clear  answer,’’ 
"  Well,  sir,”  said  the  witness,  *‘  he  keeps  up 
with  the  rest,  if  his  horse  is  able  to,  or  if  not 
he  falls  behind.”  The  lawyer  was  by  this 
time  almost  beside  himself,  and  asked,  "  And 
how  does  he  ride  when  he  is  alone  ?"  "  I 

don’t  know,”  was  the  reply  ;  "  1  was  never 
with  him  when  he  was  alone."  And  there  the 
case  dropped. 
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Ai.exander  II. — Mr.  Labouchere  says  that 
“  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  only 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  his  dominions, 
but  one  of  the  best,  and  his  manners  were 
always  most  courteous  to  all  who  were  brought 
in  contact  with  him.  It  is  more  than  twenty 
years  since  I  saw  him.  He  then  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  call  and  take  tea  at  the  English 
Embassy.  He  was  always  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  his  intention  was  not  known  before¬ 
hand.  But  even  then  precautions  were  taken 
to  insure  his  safety,  and  his  coachman,  un¬ 
known  to  him,  informed  the  Embassy  of  the 
contemplated  visit  some  hours  before  it  took 
place.  He  had  then  a  worn,  sad  air,  as  though 
the  empire,  if  not  life,  was  a  trouble  to  him. 
His  honest  desire  was  that  all  under  his  rule 
should  be  happy.  His  own  idea  of  happiness 
seemed  to  be  to  play  at  cards  for  small  stakes 
with  his  cronies,  and  occasionally  to  kill  a 
bear.  Any  one  more  utterly  unfitted  to  reign 
as  an  autocrat  never  did  reign  as  one.” 

Estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
— The  Marquis  of  Westminster  left  an  estate 
with  an  income  of  more  than  a  million  a  year, 
ten  thousand  pounds  going  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  and  the  remainder  to  his  son,  now 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Old  leases  falling 
in,  and  renewed  at  an  advance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  per  cent,  have  doubled  this  vast  rent- 
roll.  One  of  the  sisters  married  in  Cannes,  in 
the  south  of  F' ranee,  an  accomplished  phy¬ 
sician,  who  wished  to  settle  in  London  ;  but 
with  the  English  contempt  for  physicians  in 
general,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  in 
particular,  the  Duke  gave  his  sister  another  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  keep  her  husband  out  of 
England  —  a  circumstance  throwing  light  on 
Miss  Thackeray’s  little  story  of  ”  Fina’s 
Aunt,”  lately  published  in  the  Batar.  • 

The  firm  of  Kirkman  &  Son,  in  Soho 
Square,  London,  can  boast  an  antiquity  shared 
by  few  business  houses,  as  it  was  founded  in 
the  year  1730. 

A  SILVER-CILT  vase  by  Jamniuer,  the  centre¬ 
piece  of  a  uble  service,  was  bought  lately  by 
the  Baron  Charles  de  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort, 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  price  paid  in 
modern  times  for  a  work  of  art. 

Rich  Men  and  the  Senate. — The  richest 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  said  to  be 
Mr.  Fair,  of  Nevada.  Of  the  others,  Mr, 
Hale,  as  the  inheritor  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  for¬ 
tune,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest.  Messrs.  Miller, 
of  California,  Mahone,  of  Virginia,  and 
Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin,  are  more  than  million¬ 
aires.  There  are  many  other  rich  men  in 
that  body 


Insular  Prejudice. — ”  And  in  France,  you 
know,  Parker,  they  speak  French.  Instead  of 
saying  ‘  Yes,'  for  instance,  they  say  ‘  Wee.'  " 

"  Lor.  Miss  !  How  faltry  !" — Punch. 

A  Capital  Choice. — Cousin  Amy:  “  So  you 
haven’t  made  up  your  mind  yet  ythax profession 
you’re  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up, 
Bobby  ?”  Bobby  :  ”  Well,  yes  !  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know  what  it’s  called,  you  know,  but  it’s 
living  in  the  country,  and  keeping  lots  of 
horses  and  dogs,  and  all  that !”  (Bobby's 
papa  is  a  curate,  with  ;^20O  a  year.) — Punch. 

The  Lick  Observatory  Telescope. — The 
trustees  of  the  Lick  Observatory  have  finally 
closed  the  contract  for  the  optical  part  of  their 
great  telescope.  There  has  been  considerable 
doubt  whether  a  refractor  or  an  enormous  re¬ 
flector  would  be  selected,  but  the  decision  is  in 
favor  of  the  former.  The  object  glass  is  to  be 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Clarks  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  are  to  make  it  for  $50,000. 
The  mounting  for  the  instrument  is  not  yet 
provided  for.  Proposals  will  be  obtained  from 
the  principal  instrument-makers  of  Europe  and 
America.  Probably  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  instrument  will  cost  as  much  as  the  optical. 
It  may  be  three  years  before  the  telescope  is 
finished.  If  the  instrument  proves  successful, 
it  will  be  the  most  eflicient  ever  pointed  at  the 
heavens.  Its  power  will  exceed  that  of  the 
Pulkowa  glass  by  forty-four  per  centum,  and 
it  will  be  almost  twice  as  powerful  as  the  great 
telescope  at  Washington,  which  at  present  is 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Buried  Alive ;  or.  Ten  Years  of  Pessal  Servi¬ 
tude  in  Siberia.  By  Fedor  Dostoyeffskv. 
Translated  by  Marie  von  Thilo.  New  York  • 
Henry  Holt  Co.  l2mo,  cloth,  pp.  361. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W. 
Hunt.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  Henry  Holt  &• 
Co.  i6mo,  cloth,  pp.  382.  Price,  $1. 

Matrimony.  A  Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&•  Co.  i6roo,  cloth,  pp.  433.  Price,  $1. 

Mr.  Perkins'  Daughter.  A  Novel.  By  the 
Marchioness  Clara  Lanza.  Knickerbocker 
Novels.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
i6mo,  paper,  pp.  535.  Price,  60  cts. 

Casselts  Popular  Library  :  The  Scotch  Cov¬ 
enanters.  By  James  Taylor,  D.D.,  F.A.S.E. 
New  York  and  London  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin 
&•  Co.  i8mo,  paper,  pp.  188.  Price,  25  cts. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

Composed  of  the  Nerre<^iTin^  Priiiciple.s  of  the  Ox>Brain  and  Wheat*(ilerm. 
PHYSICIANS  HAVE  PRESCRIBED  300,000  PACKAGES  WITH  THE  BEST  RE- 
SUL'rS  IN  ALL  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VITALITY.  MENTAL  EXHAUSTION,  OR 
WEAKENED  DIGESTION.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  PllEVENTIVE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  DEBILITY.  IT  GIVES  REST  AND  SLEEP  TO  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  BY  STRENGTHENING  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES  WITH 
THE  FOOI>  THEY  ACTUALLY  REQUIRE. 

For  sals  by  Dnuisu  or  llll,  $1.  F.  CROSBY,  6(I4  &  666  sixth  Arenae,  New  York. 

Cures  Malaria,  and  is  the  best  Tonic  known. 


Leading  Pbyaiciana  preacxibe  Van  Beil'a  Rye 
and  Rock  ”  in  ali  Lung  diaeaiee.  Por  sale  by  drug¬ 
gists  and  grocers,  at  $1  per  large  bottle.  Bee  that 
this  signature  is  on  label. 


Imperial  Cards, 

SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZEN. 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 
Mr.  Rockwood  gi>-ei  personal 
attention  to  the  posing  of  sitters 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  daily. 


Wei  De  Meyer’s 

tmRRH 

CfBRE.  Unquestionably  the  most  important  med¬ 
ical  diacoTery  since  rarcination.  A  remedy  which 
assimilates  with  ths  mucous  membrane  and  forms  not 
only  a  local,  but  a  ronstltutlonal  cure  at  any 
stage.  One  package  generally  suffices.  Delivered  by 
Druggists  or  by  D  B.  Dnwar  &  Co.,  46  Dey  Street, 
N.  Y.,  $1  complete.  Treatise  and  remarkable  staie- 
menta  by  the  cured,  mailed  tree.  The  affiicted  can 
refer  to 

Dr.  W.  H.  TaonaDnu.,  Elgin,  III. ; 

Rev.  Ono.  E.  Pratt,  St.  Stephen's  Chnrch,  Phila. ; 
Rev.  C.  J.  JoNBs,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. ; 

(fto.  C.  OooDwtH,  Hanover  Bt.  ; 

Mrs.  H.  IlaRrEB,  766  Stone  St.,  Denver,  Col. ; 

Mrs.  A.  J.  WHiTTLSacT,  Sheffield,  Maaa.  ; 

CaawRu.  A  MaaeRT,  Newport,  R.  1.  ; 

Mra.  SufAM  B.  LntoHTOK.  New  Market,  N.  H. ; 

JoBR  L.  HRRRiiia,  cor.  iWk  Ave.  and  McMeehan  St. ; 
Oro.  Q.  Prmbubt,  Prop.  West  End  Hotel,  Long 
Branch ;  • 

Mra.  Qborob  Hatdbr,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  ; 

Miss  Marct  E.  Rankrr,  494  Clark  St.,  Chlcaro : 

Mra.  M.  E.  Shrnbt,  SONS  Savannah  St.,  St.  Lonta ; 
Paul  Bottom,  ths  greet  swimmer.  Flushing,  L.  I.  ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tatxo^  140  Nobis  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Saii'i.  Bbhbdict,  Jr.,  607  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

A  real  cure  of  Catarrh  for  $1 1 


DR.  HAYDOCK’S: 

Livei?  !Pill. 

(SUGAR-COATED.) 

OKB  P7X£  IH  A  noSE. 

ONE  PILL  IS  A  DOSE. 

ONE  PILL  IS  A  DOSE. 

These  Pills  are  an  abeolnte  enre  for  all  bilious  and 
malarial  affections.  They  grapple  with  disease  at  ita 
fountain-head,  and  root  it  out  of  the  patient's  system  at 
once.  They  fortify  the  body  against  disease  in  all  forms 
of  sudden  tUacks  and  epidemics,  and  enable  all  to 
brave  the  miasmatic  danger  of  swsmps  and  foreaia. 
One  vial  of  DR.  HAYDOCK’S  NEW  LIVER  PILLS 
relieves  the  entire  system  of  pains  and  aches,  enlivens 
the  spirits,  and  sends  new  blood. 

EACH  VIAL  <X)NTAINS  TWENTY  PILLS. 

One  PUiU  a  Dott. 

Price.  Twenty -live  Cents. 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL  DBUGOISTS. 

CAUTION.— None  arc  genuine  nnless  the  algnatare 
of  ALLEN  HAYDOCK  surtonnds  each  Vial  of  Pills. 

PUl  U  Sugar-Coated.  If  yoor  druggist  does  not 
keep  them,  we  will  mail  them  free  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  85  cents.  Five  vials  for  $1. 

BUY  AT  ONCE  I  DO  NOT  DELAY  ! 

HAYDOCK  dt  CO., 

30  Platt  Strrrt,  Nrw  York. 


B  ORIGINAL  STICKING  BALYK. 

The  genuine  article.  Established  IMS- 
Now  put  up  by  the  grandson  of  Peleg 
White.  'I'lie  most  wonderful  stive  in  the  world. 

Price,  86  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  R.  DOTY.  Sole  Prop'r,  1*.  O.  Box  lOOO,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED 


iwaiM  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
>6  WOTS  with  psrfhei  eowJon  night 
tnd  dnj,  Mtolniag  ruptnr*  Qnd«r  um 
hnrd«6t  uhreiM  or  mvotonI  itmin. 
Sold  nt  oBnATi.T  msoucsn  rmtess 
nad  Boalhy  mail  to  nil  pnrta  of  thn 
oonatrjr.  Sowd  for  foU  dooertpsivo 
eireolnr  to  K.  T.  Clastio  Tmum 
SW  Brondwnjg  Now  Yorlu 


It  cures  Dyspepsia, 


to  know  whether  Hew  Bitten  are 
know  they  are  good  for  general  dc 


tUagr  la  the  wa 
fearTs  While 

Oa.JVsp^«oasoyOlty.l(.  B«U  ky  aU 
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SELTZER 


GRAEFENBERG 


Cure  HEADACHE, 
MALARIAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  BILIOUS¬ 
NESS,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  NERVOUS¬ 
NESS  and  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY. 

Sold  by  all  Druggista. 

25CSNTSFEEB0Z. 


PILLS 


OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

WiMrroM,  Fobsythb  Co.,  N.C.,  March  15, 1880. 

Gaim — I  desire  to  express  to  you  ny  thanks  for 
your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  five  years  previoos  to  commencing  the 
use  of  your  Hop  BittenKMne  six  months  ago.  My 
cure  has  been  wonderful.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  whole  can* 
gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
oitterv  Very  lemctfully,  Rrv.  H.  FaRaBBE. 

Bay  Cmr,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 

Ho^  Sitters  Os..‘-I  think  it  my  duty  to  send  yon 


r  n  ELEOAHT  new  style  Cards,  Oilt  Fringe  Chromo, 
UU  Fan,  Ivy-wreath,  GUt  Vase  of  Roses,  etc.  No!  alike. 


I  by  return  mail.  Carl  MU  8,  Ke-th's  d  Ct. 

PEARL'S  WHITE  GLY- 
■  CERi^'B  penetrates  the 

skla  wlthsat  lajarj,  eradl- 
cates  all  kpeta,  laiparltles 
IS  A  and  DUeslerntleas,  cither 

within  ae  epen  ike  Skin, 
tttly  ^^_lcaTlMttame»th.  seft,  all. 
•lirnL  ^H^IakU.  Fsrftnabam,  l^ekly 
uUk^^Keat.  Chapped.  Kensh  or 
nits.  Chafed  Skla.  It  U  the  beoS 


PERSONAL. 

Sufferer  from  indigestion, 

All  the  drastic  drugs  decline, 
What  you  need,  beyond  all  question. 
Is  that  remedy  Saline, 

Tarrant’s  wonderful  Aperient, 
Duplicate  of  Seltzer  Spring — 
Tonic,  Alterative,  Cathartic — 

Pure,  refreshing,  comforting. 


I  The  English  Extract  of  Malt  and  Hops. 

The  most  delightful  Tonic  known. 

An  invaluable  drink  for  nursing  mothers. 

Has  received  the  highest  recommend- 
I  ation  from  the  Medical  Faculty. 

I  Is  a  certain  and  sure  cure  for  Dyspepsia, 

I  Wakefulness  and  Nervous  Debility. 

I  Sold  by  Gfocevs  and  Druggikts. 

I  £.  C  Hazako  a  Co.,  iMPomRS, 

_ New  York. _ 

i  Floreston  Cologne. 

I  k  B»w  FMphiffcU  Fniyr—t,  E»frwalil»f ,  f  attlwfi 

i»M  >7  iwlin  U  Pruf  ff— y  4i  w4i.  IUmdx  A  C«.g  ft*  f • 


PARKER'S  GINGER  TONIC 


gestkm;  strengthen  the  neivoui  system  and  auk* 
new  life.  1  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
Da.  A.  PttATT,  Treater  of  Chronic  Diseases 
Send  for  Circulars  of  Teatimaoiak,  to 

HOP  armiis  MAmtFACTimtHG  co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Torontoi,  Out,,  or  London,  Eng. 


Beauty  in  the  feet  may  be  fonnd  by  naing  German 
Com  Remover.  Sold  by  Druggiata.  VS  cents. 


ll<WrflII!l!liTTPri 


Tb«  bMl,  elmoMk  tmk 

«KWt  tCOMtlDiOftl  hAlr 
riDtirir  tml  itrwilf 


r  n  Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  sll  new  style 
uU  nsme  on,  10c.  Agents'  samples,  Iflc. 

_ Q,  A.  Sraiwa,  Northford,  Ct. 

r  n  All  Gold,  Chromo  A  Lithograph  Cards  (No  !  Alike  ^ 
3U  Name  on,  10c.  Cukton  Biios.,CliBU>nrillc,  Conn 

ANEWeRANDORBAN 

>  BEAUTIFUL  4  USEFUL  STOPS! 
10  FULL  OCTAVES  OF  REEDS. 

Before  you  buy  Ret  special 
offerforSprlngand  Sum¬ 
mer  from  MARCHAL  A 
SMITH,8W.llth8t.,N.Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


KIDNEY-WORT 


KIDNEY-WORT 


KIDNEY4-WORT 


THE  GREAT  CURE 


Aa  It  ia  for  aU  (Uaaaatw  of  the  KIDNEYS, 
LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

It  oleanaaa  the  ayttahi  of  the  acrid  poison 
that  oanaea  the  draadfol  sulforinK  irhioh 
only  the  Tiotiina  of  Bhenmatlam  can  reallaa. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CASES 

of  the  woiat  forma  of  thia  tarrlbla  illaeaas 
hare  bean  qolaklj  rellsTed.  In  a  short  tims 

PERFECTLY  CURED. 


has  had  weaderflil  suecesa,  and  an  Immense 
aale  In  erery  part  of  the  Country.  In  hnn- 
drada  of  easas  It  has  cured  where  all  elaa  had 
foiled.  It  la  mild,  but  eflioient,  CERTAIlt 
IN  ITS  ACTION,  butharmleaa  In  all  oases. 

t^It  eleaaaea,  Btreaytheas  aad  yWes  New 
Ufo  to  all  the  imiwitant  oryana  of  the  body. 
The  natural  action  of  the  Kidneys  is  restored. 
The  Urer  la  claanaeil  of  all  disease,  and  the 
Bowels  moTe  freely  and  jiealth  frilly.  In  this 
waythe  wont  fUaeesBa  am  eradloatMl  from 
thaayatam. 

As  It  has  been  paored  by  thousands  that 


la  a  Poaltlye  Cnra 


for  all  these  Paianil  Cemalalats  and  Weekaeasas 
sessmmsa  teeerbeat  fenmla  pepalatlea. 

It  will  cure  sntirsly  the  worst  form  of  Female  Com¬ 
plaints,  all  oTarlan  troubles.  Inflammation  and  Ulcera¬ 
tion,  Falllny  and  Diaplaoements,  and  the  consequent 
Spinal  Waakneas,  amd  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Chanye  of  Ufa 

It  win  dlssolre  and  expel  tumors  from  the  uterus  la 
an  early  stays  of  dereloiiment.  The  tendency  to  can¬ 
cerous  humors  there  la  checked  eery  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  remorse  faintnees,  flatulency,  destroys  all  crarlny 
f  or  atlmnlants,  and  relleres  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloatiny,  Headaches,  Nerrous  Prustratioa, 
Oeoeral  Debility,  Sleepleaanem,  Depression  and  Indi- 
yestion. 

That  feellny  of  bearlny  down,  eaualny  pain,  walybt 
and  backache.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  clrcumstancaa  act  la 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  yorem  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  eithsr  sex  this 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM’B  TECETABLE  COM¬ 
POUND  is  prepared  at  t33  and  tU  Western  Arenue, 
lynn.  Mass,  Price  th  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Bent  by  mall 
la  the  form  of  pills,  also  la  the  form  of  losenyes,  on 
receipt  of  price,  91  per  box  tor  either.  Mrs.  Plnkham 
freelyanswers  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Band  for  pamph¬ 
let.  Address  as  aboee.  Jfenlioa  tkls  ibprr. 

No  family  should  be  without  LTDIA  K  PINEHAMB 
UVER  PIUA,  They  cure  conetlpetlon,  bUInumsss, 
aad  torpidity  qf  the  Urer.  M  cents  per  box. 

•a-  BwM  by  nil  DrayyiaU.  -6«  _ 


iathemoatelfootoal  remedy  for  oleaaalny  the 
system  of  all  moridd  secretions.  It  should  be 
used  In  erery  household  as  • 

SPRING  MEDICINE. 

AHmys  ouraa  BTUOIJBNXSS,  CONSTIPA- 
TXON.FTLKB  and  aU  rCMAT.K  Diaaases. 
IspntuplnDry  TeyetableParm,  In  tin  cans, 
one  ptkcksye  of  which  makes  tquarts  medicine. 

Also  In  LlqnM  Eersh  very  Ceneentmted  for 
the  conrenlenre  of  those  who  cannot  reiulily  pre¬ 
pare  it.  It  aett  with  equal  tfficieueyinuitherform, 
GET  rr  OF  TOUR  DRUGGIST.  PRICE,  Bl.O* 
WELLS,  BICHABDSOT  A  Co.,  Prop's, 
(Win  send  the  dry  poot-peld.)  Bl  flUSCTOM,  TT. 


PRINTING  PRESSES 


from  75  cents  to  $200-  Circalars 
free.  Specimen  Book  of  Type,  10 
cants.  06  kinds  of  cards,  10  ceutK 

JOSEPH  WATSON. 

10  Mamy  Street,  New  York. 


Far  Collectorn,  Printers,  Card  Dealers,  and 

AdTertlsero.  Samples  of  55  series,  with  price  per 
set  100  and  1000.  plain  and  printed,  sent  to  any  address 
for  80  cents,  stamps  or  money,  which  will  be  refunded 
on  retain  of  the  samples.  CataloOTe  and  twelve  sam¬ 
ples  for  two  8-cent  stamps.  Also,  by  the  dozen,  no  two 
alike,  at  5, 10, 15.  SO,  SS,  SO,  1I5,  40,  50,  and  flO  cents  a 
dozen.  Card  Albume,  zll  prices,  from  Sl-SS  to  $10. 
Card  Wafers,  500  for  90  cents.  TriftCt  Mrmthlii,  size 
of  N.  T.  WeMy,  one  year  and  100  cards,  all  different. 


47  Choice  Pieoea  with  Complete  Worda 
ynd  Mnalc  for  only  18  Ceuta. 

Tbs  Bsual  petos  of  nich  muiie  b  ttA  cu.  per  plccu,  st  that 
pile*  tha  ab«T*  4T  plecea  would  cow  BIT.  »><  blyh 
ooat  af  made  b  daa  ta  tka  faw  piaoaa  aoM  of  aach  pbaa,  aad 
Ika  brga  dbcnnnt  mada  to  daalarm.  In  ordar  ta  Introdaca 
aar  nawaie  Into  aaary  baaaabold  wa  urtll  aaod  4*7  pleeea 
af  oar  lar-ta  and  baac  Mfurie  eondatiux  of  Bamya,  IBnl- 
{•da,  Daeta,  Wwltaes,  Omllopa,  Pulkiaa, 
XrmBaeriptwrea,  dke.,  dke..  by  tba  baai  Amarlcan 
and  foralxn  eoaipoaafa,  On  only  IB  eemZa  (or  Stbrao  rant 
pnataxa  atampa)  MUgautte  /vintad,  Mu*ic  Size.  Hatia- 
fartloa  xnaranirrd  or  monay  ralundod.  XRA.47Y  db 

CO..  BBB  WmahluyteB,  Bt.,  BamZsm,  Mmaa. 


Fa  Ca  T'llIFXa'ra  95  Scbool  8t..  Boston,  Mass. 


rr  A  Acents*  profit  per  week.  Will 
9  d  D  D  prove  it  or  forfeit  $500.  Ontflt  and 
**  **  •  '^  '^  Samples  worth  $5  free.  Address 
X.  O.  RIDEOUT  A  CO.,  10  £rciay  SU,  New  Tork. 


"lARB  for  your  feet  if  yon  woold  keep  comfortable. 
J  Use  Oerman  Com  Remover.  Sold  by  Draggists. 


I  ALL  GOLD,  Silver,  Shells,  Motto  sad  Floral  Cbro- 
mo  Cards,  in  beantlfal  colors,  writb  name  10c.  Agents 
Sample  Book  9Cc.  Star  Printiag  Co.,  Northfora,  CL 


S 


OVER  10,000  COPIES  SOLD  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE 

ON 

THE  HAIR 

ITS  GROWTH,  [CARE, 

‘DISEASES  AND  TREATMENT. 

•  By  a  HENRI  LEONARD,  A.M.,  M.D., 

ProfeMor  of  the  Medic*l  ami  Surgical  Dieeaaoaof  Women  and  Clinical  Uynmcologj,  Michigan  College  of  Medicine* 

Cloth,  Gtit  M4e  Title  (  SSO  pootpoM . $t. 

Is  illTUtnitod  bj  116  XB^Tinfs,  thowing  the  Microseopionl  Appanrnnoe  in  Hanlth  and  Disease. 


This  Work  is  designed  for  Self-Treatment,  and  gires  the  Cause, 
Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  all  Hair  Diseases. 

SOME  TWO  HUNDRED  PRESCRIPTIONS  GIVEN. 

Would  yon  Ilye  it  Black  ! 

It  tella  you  how. 

Would  you  Dye  it  Brown  t 

It  tells  yon  how. 

Would  you  Dye  it  Bed  ! 

It  tell,  you  how. 

Would  yon  hare  It  Curl  t 

It  tells  yon  on  what  cnrling 
depends. 

Has  your  Child  **  Scald- 
head!” 

It  tells  you  how  to  treat  it. 

Has  your  Child  Tetter! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  treat  it. 

Have  you  BARBER’S 
ITCH  I  ” 

It  tells  you.how  to  treat  iC 

Would  you  Preserve  your 
Hair! 

It  tells  you  how. 

It  tells  yon  how  to  care  for 

Children’s  Hair, 
Ladies’  Hair, 

Men’s  Hair 

Fio.  S4.-THS  L0N0R8T  BEARD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Beside,  sll  this,  it  gives  you  many  chapters  upon  its  cnrions  Anstomy.  Phr«iology  snd  Chemistry  ;  and  npon 
the  nsrvellou*  growth  of  the  Hair  and  Beard  In  ml  ages  ;  alto  npon  AwUmwI  wmO  Vegrimhlr  I*areuUea  that 
infest  the  hairy  parts  of  the  body.  It  brnm  beets  highljf  eommendMi  by  b^tk  the  Mudieml  omA  generml 
pre«»,  and  is 

h  A  BOOK  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  READ. 


Is  yonr  Hair  falling  ont ! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  prevent  It. 

Is  it  Turning  Hray! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  prevent  it  ^ 

IS  THIN 

It  tells  you  how  to  increase  its 
growth. 

ARE  TOC  BALD  ! 

It  tells  you  what  will  make  yonr 
hair  grow. 

Is  it  Growing  in  unsightly 
Haces  ! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  remove  it. 

Is  it  getting  Harsh  and 
Dry! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  soften  it. 

Docs  it  Split  at  the  Ends  ! 

It  tells  you  how  it  sboold  be 
treated. 

Has  yonr  Child  Ring¬ 
worm! 

It  tells  yon  how  to  treat  it. 

Hare  yon  Dandruff! 

It  tells  j-on  how  to  prevent  It. 

Would  you  Bleacli  it ! 

It  tells  yon  how. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THB 


Hartrord  Woven  Wire  Mattress?  | 


Thia  moat  aaefni  and  Inxnrioat  had  la  of  rery  moder¬ 
ate  coat.  No  bedding  ia  reqnired  for  aoftneaa,  tboogh 
In  tbo  cool  aeaaon,  of  conrae,  enongh  la  reqnired  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  It  ia  nneqnalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  haalthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  npon  Woten  Wina  ia  the  extreme  of  Inznry.  It 
'•  the  beat  Mattreaa  in  nae.  InTeatigato  ita  merita.  Cii^ 
cu.ara  FRKK  to  any  addreaa.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Ask  your  Tomittire  Dealer  for  the 


Hartford  Woyod  Wire  Hattress. 


UR.UMB.  59CamioeSt.,K  Y. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


sTiRLnro  ravEK  commufioiy  szts,  etc. 

BANNiRS  IN  BILK  AND  COLD.  >5  KACH. 

3end  for  Circular. 


fflB.STABLI8HBl)  1840. 

IHPBOTEU  PIEI.D,  HABIHE^  OFEBA 
aud  Toi'Bisrii  eLAsHU. 
Spoctaclea  and  Kyc-Olaaeea.  Artificial  Unmai 
^ea.  H.  WALD8TBIN,  OptIcUn,  41  Unloa 
Square,  N.  T.  Oataloguea  mailed  by  encloalng  atamp- 
Higheat  awarda  from  all  the  World’a  BxhlbTUona. 


ImTAUD  BsciturnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Bend  for 

Circa  lar  to 

CBAIB  OOl.  xrw  HATZK, 


A  PORTFOLIO 


or 


POMEROY’S  PETROUNE  POROUSED  PIASTERS. 

The  beat  medicated  plaater  known. 
Activ-  Pfiadfili  of  Petroleam  and  Capticum. 
U neqoalled  aa  a' cnratlTe  and  counter-irri¬ 
tant.-  Singly,  fific.  Per  doe.,  tt.  Sent  by  mail. 

D.  It  DttTT  A  Co.,  “  - 


RRRR 


,  Box  lOflO,  New  York. 


FOR  MALE  CHEAP. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  RETIEW, 

in  nambera,  from  1888  to  1860  Inclaaire,  in  complete 
order.  Above  can  be  boand  in  any  aule  wanted.  Ad- 
dreea  Publibum  or  “  Eclbctic,”  85  Mnd  St..  N.  T. 


READERS  &  WRITERS  ECONOMY  CO., 

Manafactnrera  and  Dealrra  In 

Labor-SaTim  DeTices  for  Desk,  StiilT,  aDd  LibrarT. 

SoU  Agent*  for  th* 

A.  T.  OROSe  STYLOORAPHIO  PBN. 

lIlMlmm  Cililwi  tmi  rrtM-Liit  aMrl,  nmtj,  mai  tr—  te  *rrA- 
wit..  Ktm-t  om  wm  rfdi  m  wrttM  wHl  a.4  mamj  My.  to  Mtoi 
rllto  tk«  M.!  powiM.  wllk  U.  ItaM 
8m4  tor  wiwpl.  Maaoomf  IVtoto. 


97  Tranklln  BOreet, 
BOBTOK. 


PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 


lay  be  neb  mtl  Pertect  Safeir  ii  tbe  HooMholil. 

For  reading,  writing,  aewing,  or  any  ocenpation 're¬ 
quiring  a  aoft.  ateadyand  uniform  light,  itia  invaluable. 

When  care  ia  riven  to  the  aelection  of  lampa  and 
biimera,  it  may  be  aaid  to  fomiah  the  perfection  of 
artificial  light. 


CHARLES  PRATT  A  CO., 

(Eatabliahed  1770.) 

138  PKARL  STRRBT,  NKW  YORK, 

aoLB  ranrRiBT  ahd  XAirorAcruRnia. 


lOth  1000  READY  TO-DAY. 


The  N.  Y.  Tribvne  aaya :  “Fur  comprehenaiveneaa 
and  precitiun,  thia  book  may  be  aaid  to  be  unique." 

Tbe  Bo*U>n  TraveiUr  aay«  :  "  In  her  new  Cook-Book 
Ifiaa  Parloa  haa  rendered  a  good  aervice  to  homanity.'' 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


I  vel.,  l2mo,  cloth,  430  pages,  and  80  IlluatratioM, 
$1.50. 


OF  PROMINBNT  MEN  IN  LfTKRATUKE,  8CI- 
ENCB  AND  AKT. 


Bant  prepaid  to  any  addram  for  $4.  Addreaa 

H  B.  FELTON,  26  Bond  St,  New  York. 


Sold  bg  aU  BooktMort,  or  omt,  poitpaid,  on  rtoe^ 
gf  price.  $ 

ESTES  A  LATJBIAT,  Publiaher*, 

30i  Waehlnffton  Bt.,  Botton,  Maos. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser 


D!!METTJUIRS 

l>r.  Mettaur*^  Headache  Pills  care  most  wonderfully  in  a 
venf  ikort  time  both  Sick  and  Nervous  Headache;  and  vhUe  aeUmg 


OH  the  nervoui  cleame  the  stomach  of  excess  of  bile,  prodacing  a 

regular  healthy  acdon  of  the  bowels. 

HEADACHE 

A  fiill-siae  box  of  these  vdoable  Pills,  with  fall  directions  for  a  com* 
plete  cure,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  nine  three-cent  postage 
stamps.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  2ffc.  Sole  Proprietors, 

'  BROWN  GHBMICAL.  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PILLS 


THE  SOUTH  JLTLJLNTIC. 

pro  Piihlleatlon  Kcacbea  In  a  Huperlnr  Wmy  the  Heat  Clasaes 
of  the  fe$outhern  People. 

THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  SPECIMEN  COPIES,  THIRTY  CTS. 


IIAIIONQ  ITS  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE 


ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Mm.  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON, 

EDGAR  FAWCETT, 

PAUL  H.  HATNB, 

SENATOR  Z.  B.  VANCE. 

SENATOR  M.  W.  RANSOM, 
SENATOR  T.  L.  CUNOMAN, 

O.  T.  REAURBGARD, 

ESPY  WILLIAMS, 

ALLEN  B.  MAGSUDER, 
A.  E.  JOHNS, 

E.  M.  LAYTMER.' 
JOHN  H.  INQRA 


ARMI8TEAD  GORDON, 

W.  H.  BABCOCK. 

T.  B.  KINGSBURY, 
JOHN  S.  LONG.I 
JOHN  W.  MOORE 


JOHN  H.  BONER, 

TH.  VON  JASMUND, 

W.  B.  CAMERON, 

CICERO  W.  HARRIS, 

£D«  ARD  8.  GRBUORT, 
MART  TORRENCE. 


,A.i>irBBTZixaraiTBBm  f 

One  Pace,  one  yesr . |l*>  00  One  Page,  om  iaaertlon .  . 00 

Half  Pace,  one  year .  75  00  Half  Pan.  one  Inaertlon . IS  00 

QoarterPac^  one  year .  SOOO  Quarter  one  Inaeittoa .  MOO 

Ona-eigMhPage,  one  year . .  M  00  Ono^ixbth  Pace,  one  inaertlon .  6  00 


i,  one  inaertlon .  6  00 


fir*  AdvertiMments  on  eorer  pagaa  are  chaixad  SOuper  cent  addH'  Msl.  Ptraoni  who  order  Spaclinea  CopMs 
Buet  cncloae  W  centa.  Addreaa  , 

C.  A.  HABKJS  Prop^  WasAingt^H,  D,  C% 
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